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PREFACE 


The original idea of The Book of the Home was to make it a complete 
work of reference on all subjects connected with household management. 
In the new edition this intention has not only been strictly adhered to, 
but haa also been developed and widened to suit the up-to-date conditions 
of life. The world has progressed in metny ways, and its advance in 
science, the arts, commerce, and hygiene is faithfully reflected in the 
home. A reliable guide to all such matters is one of the first essentials 
to the young wife entering upon the duties of Home-making, and The 
Book of the Home may be regarded as such with all confidence. 

With this object in view each section has been entrusted to a writer 
whose special knowledge of the subject has been amply proved by former 
work. The hundred and more contributors are all specialists entitled to 
speak with the highest authority on their several subjects. 

The additions made cover the latest inventions and improvements in 
connection with the domestic arts and with regard to the many avoca- 
tions and amusements which form so important a part of the programme 
of existence. 

The contents of The Book of the Home may be grouped under four 
principal heads. The first deals with the House, and everything apper- 
taining to it; the second with the everyday routine of the Household; 
the third with out- door duties, occupations, and amusements, including 
social relations and the subject of dress; while the fourth gives sound 
systematic and practical counsel on the management of children from 
their earliest infancy to the time when they are started in life on their 
own account. 

It is with a feeling of confidence that the new edition is offered to 
the public as a work of reference on all matters connected with the Home, 
valuable to the experienced and indispensable to the novice. 


C. EH. 
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THE CHOICE OF A HOUSE. 


Town versus Country. — As places of residence both town and country 
have their special advantages and disadvantages. In the country the air 
is purer and the surroundings are usually quieter than in the town. Bents, 
rates, and wages arc lower; milk, butter, eggs, poultry, and vegetables are 
soinetimes, but not always, cheaper. The washing -bill is less, and the 
labour of house -cleaning lighter than in cities, where the atmosphere is 
charged with the smoke of many chinmeys. Water, however, is often 
scarce and bad, and drainage defective. Meat is generally more expensive 
than in towns, because there is little competition among butchers, and 
foreign meat can seldom be procured. Groceries are also dearer at village 
shops. If the income-earner’s occupation is in the city the cost of travelling 
to and fro may more than counterbalance the advantage of the lower 
country rent, to say nothing of the loss of time and the wear and tear 
caused to health by frequent travelling. On the other hand, country air 
and country pursuits may be of great benefit, especially to children. 

Before making an offer for a house in the country enquire carefully the 
nature of the drainage and water-supply, the distance from the church, from 
the nearest doctor, from the post office and telegraph office, from the railway 
station, from shops, and, if there are children in the family, from a good 
school; also whether the house is near a noisy railway station, a forge, 
stables, poultry-yard, steam-laundry, or other noise -producing business, 
byres, shambles, tan-yard, or chemical works. The amount of rates, and 
whether they are likely to increase, are other points which should not 
be neglected. 

Though rents are higher in towns the necessaries of life are generally 
cheaper. One is more in touch with the world than in the country. In 
a large town people of all shades of opinion can find congenial companions, 
and owing to the prevalence of libraries, they need never be at a loss for 
reading. As a rule, also, there is no lack of public and private schools 
suitable for children of different classes and ages. The chief disadvantage 
of a crowded neighbourhood is the rent. It is very difficult to get a smEill 
cheap house in a nice locality in a town. Then there is the important 
question of fresh air and exercise. To enjoy a game of golf or cricket, or 
even a good walk, a journey has generally to be taken by omnibus or train,, 
and this, of course, costs money. 

VOL. I. 
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Suburban Houses. — A suburb, being intermediate between town and 
country, usually shares the advantages and disadvantages of both. Rents 
are higher than they are in the latter, and lower than in the best parts of 
the former. At the same time, when considering this question, those who 
have to travel daily to a town must bear in mind the expense of the journey, 
whether by tramcar, omnibus, or rail. The cost of living depends a go(^ 
deal upon locality. In suburbs inhabited chiefly by well-to-do people it is 
apt to be high, but in other districts it is sometimes very low indeed, for 
the local shops make it their business to cater for the particular class 
resident in the neighbourhood, and also have to compete with enterprising 
town firms who find it profitable to serve suburban customers. The com- 
petition naturally tends to keep down prices. 

In many suburbs there is no lack of social intercourse. Where there 
are plenty of neighbours, not too exclusive, one can choose one's own 
friends, and the task is rendered easier by the many opportunities for 
meeting which are afforded by clubs and societies of various kinds. The 
educational and social advantages which children may gain by attending 
good schools roust not be overlooked. 

Suburban houses are often small and badly constructed, but the intend- 
ing tenant who takes the trouble to study the subject will generally manage 
to find what suits him. It is ignorance on the part of the public alone that 
enables the jerry-builder to thrive. 

Detached and Semi-detached Houses.— In selecting a house careful 
enquiry should always be made about the neighbours next door. If they 
happen to be a large unruly family, they may cause much annoyance. If 
they are very musical, the constant practising, easily heard through thin 
walls, may be more distressing than can be imagined by those who have 
not been tortured by it. 

The rents of detached and semi-detached houses are usually higher than 
those of houses of similar size in a row, and the gardens attached to the 
former are another source of expense. People sometimes think the in- 
creased rent will be made up by the supply of fruit and vegetables. This 
idea is usually erroneous. The wages of a gardener and the cost of manure, 
plants, and implements make home-produced vegetables more expensive 
than those bought in a shop. 

Flats. — The principal advantage of flats, and the one that has probably 
rendered them so popular, is that they require fewer servants than does 
a house. In fact, many people living in small flats dispense with servants 
altogether, and only have a woman in for a few houra in the morning to 
do the work. Families that could not do without three or four servants 
in a house can manage with one or two in a flat. 

Flats are popularly supposed to be cheaper than houses, but in good 
neighbourhoods in London their rents are very high indeed. Sometimes 
“extras” are added on to the rent, such as lighting the stairs, key to the 
little lawn attached to the buildings, tips to the porter, and so on. The 
extent of these “ extras should be enquired into beforehand, as they vary 
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in different localities. As a rule, the landlord pays for the lighting, clean- 
ing, and cai'peting of the hall and staircase, for the lift and attendant, the 
local rates (including water-rate), propeiiy tax and inhabited house-duty, 
and in addition to his rent the tenant pays for gas and electric light 
according to the quantity recorded by his own meters. 

The fact that there is often no need to go up and down stairs is a great 
inducement to many people to take a flat; they should, however, remember 
that ground and first-floor flats are very dear, the cheaper ones being up a 
great many flights of stairs. In many of the low-priced “mansions” there 
are no passenger-lifts, and the advantage of having the sitting-room and 
bedrooms on the same floor is almost overweighed by having to climb up 
and down a hundred steps on going out of or coming into the flat. In 
some cheaply-built “mansions” little attention is paid to the exclusion of 
neighbours' noise. People who are irritated by piano - playing should 
remember this fact. It is becoming the practice to advertise a couple of 
unfurnished floors in an ordinary house as a “ flat ” or a “ maisonnette ”, and 
people are often deluded into long journeys by this means. A real “flat” 
is, of course, quite a different thing, as it is entirely self-contained. 

Newly -built Houses. — In the choice of a house it is advisable to 
avoid one that is only just built. Many deaths and a vast amount of ill- 
ness have been caused by hurrying to take possession before the walls are 
dry. Much, however, depends upon the state of the weather during the 
construction of the house, the rapidity with which the house has been built, 
and the steps taken to dry the building. For example, a house designed 
by the writer for a Medical Officer of Health was occupied os soon os the 
workmen had finished, and no ill effects followed, but for some weeks fires 
had been kept burning in the principal rooms, the windows hod been con- 
stantly open during the day in fine weather, and the moisture on the walls 
had been wiped off every morning. 

Importance of Nice Neighbours. — Before taking a house, especially 
on lease or long agreement, it is very necessary to know something about 
the residents in the vicinity; for if the world is small, it is so only for those 
with money and leisure to move about. People with limited means must 
make their friends in their immediate neighbourhood. For this reason, 
too, it is unwise to settle in any place permanently without introductions. 
English society is notoriously exclusive, though perhaps less so than it used 
to be, and a long period of isolation is apt to be the lot of any family that 
comes without crerlentials of some sort. 

Former Tenants. — It is very desirable to enquire into the antecedents 
of the house and its last occupants. If they have been objectionable people 
this may cause prejudice against their successors. The idea that b^use 
one tenant has run away in debt the next may do the same, seems irrational 
enough, yet it has to be reckoned with. Such enquiries are also important 
from a hygienic point of view. If the former occupants suffered often from 
illness — sore throats or diphtheria for example — it may be safely inferred 
that the drains or sanitary fittings are in a bad state. 
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SITUATION. 


Soil. — There are two requirements without which the most attractive 
house should be unhesitatingly rejected. It should be well built and situ- 
ated on healthy soil. If on unwholesome soil, flimsily built, and insanitary 
in its construction, it will be found a very dear home, be the rent wliat it 
may. Though little may be paid to the landlord, a great deal will probably 

be paid to the doctor. 
The soil ha.a very great 
influence on the health 
of the inhabitants. This 
is an important matter 
to bear in mind when 
contemplating purchase 
or a long lease. Attacks 
of cholera, dysentery, 
paroxysmal fevers, ty- 
phoid and various forms 
of remittent fevei-s have 
often been caused by 

Flff. 1.— Open Area around Baaeniciit, with Ground-layer, Damp-course, &c. i* r j.v -i 

A. noncretf fniindAHun : B. nnimpetfl irmniiil.lAviir • P hnrlKnnf.l ii.nh.a1f. B™0'*18'tlOnS irOm the BOll; 



Flff. 1.— Open Area around Baaemcnt, with Ground-layer, Damp-course, &c. i* r j.v -i 

A, Concrete foundation ; B, concrete ffrouiid-laycr ; r, horisontal asphalt ®™anatl0ns from the BOll; 
damji-coursc ; n, yertlral asphalt damp-enurse i ; K, asphalt Joint i ; v, area and damp Soils are the 
wall; n, house-wall; u, brick plinth; i, niastli' lor wood blocks; K, wood- ^ „ r -.l . 

block iioorinB;L, stone window-siU. frcqucnt causc of rheu- 


waii; n, noiise-waii; u, uncK piintn; i, nitisui' lor wood iiiocKs; K, wood- „ r -.l . 

block Uooring; l, stone window-siu. frcqucnt causc of rheu- 

» May he omitted without miirhdisadvantaffe matism and of diseOSeS 

of the respiratory organs. 

The two principal dangors connected with soils are ground- water and 
ground-air. In low-lying districts the former often rises to within a font 
or two of the surface, and in many other districts it fluctuates very con- 
sidcrabl^T' on account of rainfall and other atmospheric conditions. Above 
the level of the ground- water, the pores of the soil are filled with air, which 
is often heavily charged with moisture, and with offensive gases from 
leaking drains and gas-pipes, from cess-pools, and from decaying vegetable 
matter. Every rise of ground-water forces this polluted air upwards, and, 
unless special precautions have been taken, the air is driven into the houses 
above. In cold weather especially, the same upward movement also occurs 
in ill-constructed houses, — although on a much smaller scale, — in conse- 
quence of the varying pressure of the air within and without the house. 
Town-houses are particularly liable to pollution with ground-air, as the 
paving of the adjacent streets and yards is usually mode as impervious 
as possible. The only preventive consists in covering the whole site of 
a house with an impervious layer of concrete and asphalt, as shown at u 
and c in fig. 1. 

“ Made earth”, as it is called, is much to be dreaded as a soil on which 
to build human habitations. It is “made” by filling up hollow places with 
rubbish — often the decaying refuse of dust-bins. Such refuse contains a 
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large amount of organic matter, during the slow putrefaction of which 
noxious gases are generated, and as gases of all kinds readily find their 
way through the soil, they are soon driven up into the house that stands 
over them. Rubbish should be exposed for at least two or three years to 
the air and sunlight before it is in any way safe to build upon. It is an 
unfoi^tunate fact that sometimes good material, such as sand or gravel, has 
been dug out and sold, the space that it occupied being filled with rubbish, 
and on this foundation houses have been built, the tenants believing 
themselves to be living on gravel soil, 

After “made earth” the worst soil is stiff clay, because it retains and 



liir 2 — HLBlthy and Unhealthy Sites, 

Upper nouHL, warm and diy un pervious stratum , Lowei Jlouse, cold and wet on low-lying 
impervious stiatum. 


holds so much water that it is always damp. Professor De Chaumont 
says, “ perhaps the worst combination is a shallow layer of gravel or sand, 
with stiff clay beneath”. A pervious soil, such as gi-avel, chalk, or sand, if 
of sufficient depth, is the best on which to build (fig, 2), but if the surface 
soil above the chalk is only two or three feet in depth, a large amount of 
watering is required in a dry summer to keep the lawns and gardens in 
good condition. 

The dangers to health from living on damp or undrained land are 
sometimes not fully realized. Many people think that rheumatism is the 
chief, if not the only, evil to be feared from damp, but it is merely one, 
and by no means the worst It has been most conclusively proved, both 
in Britain and America, that phthisis, ague, croup, dysentery, and other 
diseases are frequently caused by residence on damp soil. The death-rates 
from consumption in a number of towns have been reduced one-half by 
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proper drainage of the subsoil. Coughs and colds are prevalent among 
dwellers on clay. In long-continued drought, too, clay is apt to cwk so 
as to cause deep fissures which may seriously endanger the foundations of 
badly-constructed liouses. 

It is obviously impossible in an overcrowded country like ours to pro- 
vide a porous site for every house that is built, but when the soil happens 
to be heavy and wet it can be greatly improved by subsoil drainage. 
Open-jointed pipes, or small drains built with stones or bricks, help to dry 



Fig. 8.—" Aapect ” CompBBa. 

The dlagnun shows the normBl charaoteristlcs of the winds blowing from the different points of the 
compass, and of tliu weaUior which may be expected while they prevail. Tlius 8. W. wlnda are generally 
boisterous In tills country, bringing rain and heat. 

On the dial lu the centre la shown the length of the day (from eunrlse to sunset) at Mldaummer, at 
the Equinoxes, and at Christmas. Thus It will lie seen that, while a house facing south has the greatest 
amount of sunshine all the year round on three sides, one side of it (the north) Is practically aunleas. A 
house facing south-east or south-west has the advantage of sunshine on all the four sides during a con- 
siderable portion of the year. 

it, if they are laid at a slope beneath the surface. They should never, 
however, run directly into a cess-pool or sewer. Trees, shrubs, and even 
grass are valuable as water consuiiiers. They also cleanse the soil by using 
up much of its organic matter, which, though nutritious for plant life, may 
be pernicious for human life. The great roots of large trees are very helpful 
in drinking up the ground-water. Eucalyptus, and many other plants — 
even common sun-flowers, which will thrive anywhere — ^have a specially 
valuable influence in drying and cleansing the soil. 

Besides these palliatives, however, a solid ground-layer of good concrete 
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made with Portland cement, not lime, Emd finished with neat cement or 
(preferably) asphalt, must be laid under the whole of the basement, as 
shown in fig. 1, in order to prevent damp and ground-air from rising into 
the house. A damp-proof course — that is, a course of glazed stoneware, 
slates, asphalt, or other impervious substance — inserted in the brickwork 
about a foot above the ground-level will prevent damp from rising into 
the walls above. The ground-layer and the damp-proof course should be 
laid during the construction of the house; they can only be inserted after- 
wards at very great trouble and expense. Basement rooms which are 
intended for regular occupation, and the floors of which are below the 
surface of the external ground, should be surrounded with an open area, aa 
shown in fig. 1, in order that the walls may be kept dry. 

If in doubt as to the nature of the soil, it is best to consult the medical 
officer of health for the district, or the surveyor to the local district or 
county council. With regard to London, an explanatory geological map 
at the Geological Museum, Jermyn Street, can be consulted without fee. 

Elevation. — Low-lying places should, if possible, be avoided, especially 
when above them lies a graveyard, from which the drainage is very 
dangerous. High ground, unless exposed too much to winter storms, is 
generally much to be preferred to a lower situation, but if a house is so 
close to a hillside as to prevent the access of air at the back it will 
assuredly be damp. 

Aspect. — '' A damp house is a deadly house ’’ is a good aphorism for the 
house-hunter to fix in his memory. If it is dark as well as damp it will be 
doubly deadly. “ Live on the sunny side of the street, where the doctor 
never comes ”, is an old saying. It has often been remarked in hospitals 
that the patients on the sunny side recover more rapidly than those in the 
wards f Eicing north. Bacteriologists ha\ e proved that sunlight is a power- 
ful destroyer of disease-germs. A house facing south-west or south-east 
will be found much healthier than one facing due noilh; as it is also 
warmer, less fuel is required for heating purposes (fig. 3). 

Plan. — Opinions difler somewhat as to the best aspects for different 
rooms, but, as a rule, a south-east aspect is preferred for a dining-room, so 
that it will receive the benefit of the morning sun; for a drawing-room a 
south-west aspect is better; and the kitchen and offices ought to on the 
northerly side. On the upper floors the bedrooms ought to be on the sunnier 
sides of the house; for the bathroom and other small rooms a sunny aspect 
is not necessary. Basement rooms are usually rather cheerless and add to 
the work of the house. The most convenient house is one with all the 
rooms on two floors, but in towns such houses can seldom be obtained. The 
stairs ought to be easy and well lighted, and it must not be forgotten that 
long passages and corridors are inconvenient and also expensive to furnish 
and maintain. While the kitchen ought to be near the dining-room, it ought 
to be so placed that the smell of cooking does not pervade the house. In 
small houses it is a good plan to place the maid s pantry between the hall 
and the kitchen, as in this way the kitchen is separated from the principal 
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part of the house without waste of space. A cloak-room containing a 
lavatory basin, and with a water-closet adjoining it, is a great convenience 
on the ground floor of a house, but another water-closet is, of course, re- 
quired on an upper floor, and a third (near the kitchen) for the use of the 
servants. It is not a good plan to have the W.C. apparatus in the bath- 
room. 

Comfort of Rooms. — The size of the rooms is an important point to 
consider in the choice of a house. If they oi’e very large they are expen- 
sive to furnish and difficult to warm in winter, while, on the other hand, if 
they are very small they cannot easily be ventilated without draughtiness. 
The position of the fireplace in relation to the door and window must be 
carefully considered, as on this the comfort of the room very largely depends. 
The room must also be considered in relation to the furniture which must 
be placed in it; this is particularly important in the case of dining-rooms 
and bedrooms. 

SurroundingfS. — Gloomy surroundings are very depressing. Everything 
that is good for the spiiits is good for the health; therefore a cheerful out- 
look is important. Although, as already said, trees are valuable for drying 
and cleaning the soil, they should not grow so close to the house os to shut 
out light and air from the windows; if they do this they will make it damp. 


SANITARY CONSIDERATIONS. 

Sanitary Conditions. — Though, no doubt, it needs a properly qualified 
person to decide whether the sanitary conditions are perfectly satisfactory, 
many of the points which make the chief difference between a healthy and 
an unhealthy house are quite cEisily comprehended by anyone of ordinary 
intelligence. First of all, it must be borne in mind that the air from drains 
is, even in the smallest quantities, always deleterious, and in large quantities 
very dangerous indeed. To have all impurities carried outside, and at the 
same time to prevent the air from the sewer or cess-pool from getting in- 
side, is the end and aim of a sanitary drainage system. 

The first thing to make sure of when choosing a house is that its 
drainage accomplishes this object. No matter how desirable it may be in 
other respects, if its drainage system is defective, it should not be taken 
until the defects are remedied. The would-be householder should always 
insist on being supplied with a plan of the drains, and should inspect all 
the pipes. The most important points to observe are: — 

(1) Whether the drains run under the house. If they do, as is perhaps 
sometimes inevitable in a town, they should be of iron, or properly con- 
creted around. Inspection chambers, as shown at Y in the Plate, should be 
built at all important bends and junctions, and at the ends of all drains pass- 
ing under buildings, so that the drains can be readily examined and stop- 
pages removed without having to open up the ground and break the drain. 
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(2) Whether the W.C. is in the middle of the house. It is often found 
in this dangerous position in old houses. The best situation for the closet 
is in a projecting wing, connected with the main building by a short passage 
with windows on each side so that a cross ventilation can be established, 
as shown in the Plate. If this is not possible, it should have at least one 
external wall, with a large window, and with grates for ventilation. The 
more light and air that enter the better. It should be divided from a living 
room, not by a partition, but by a solid wall. 

(3) Whether the W.C. apparatus itself is of the “ pan” type. This kind 
of closet can be recognized by the “pan”, which holds a small quantity of 
water under the bottom of the basin, and which, when the handle is pulled, 
swings down and drops the contents 
into a large iron “container” below. 

Such closets are objectionable, and if 
possible should be replaced by a more 
modern form. The best apparatus for 
general use is the wash-down pedestal 
closet (fig. 4) with hinged seat and lid, 
but syphonic and valve closets of the 
best kind are thoroughly sanitary, and 
are less noisy in action than the ordi- 
nary wash-down closet with overhead 
cistern. 

(4) Whether the W.C. is flushed i.-sectlon WaaK-do^ 
from the cistern containing drinking- 

water. Every W.C. should have a separate cistern, and if this is large 
enough to discharge two-and-a-half or three gallons at each flush, so much 
the better. The cistern should be of the syphonic type with an overflow 
discharging outside the building, and the mechanism should be as noiseless 
as possible. 

(5) Whether the soil-pipe, leading from the W.C. to the drain, is inside 
the house. Such a position is unsuitable, but should the pipes be inside the 
house and their removal involve prohibitive expenditure, special care must 
be taken to ensure that the pipes are absolutely air-tight. 

Every soil-pipe should be outside the house, and should be carried up 
full size, os a ventilating pipe, to as high a point above the roof as possible, 
as shown in the Plate at LL. The open end of the pipe should not be near 
any windows or skylights, and should be provided with a wire cage to 
prevent stoppage by birds’ nests, leaves, &c. Soil-pipes should be or 4 
inches in diameter, and should either be of drawn lead with wiped-solder 
joints, or of strong cast-iron with caulked-lead joints; earthenware pipes 
are unsatisfactory, and .‘iectmed-lead pipes (which may be distinguished from 
drfi'um-leod by the longitudinal seams) are very apt to corrode along the 
Beams. 

(6) Whether the baths, lavatories, and sinks are properly designed and 
of good quality. For general use porcelain-enamelled cast-iron baths are 
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the best. Lavatories are made in various qualities, ranging from common 
earthenware to dense porcelain and glazed fireclay. Sinks are usually of 
salt-glazed stoneware, white-glazed fireclay, or porcelain-enamelled iron, 
the glazed fireclay or stoneware being on the whole the best Stone is 
unsuitable. Pantry sinks arc often made of wood lined with lead or 
copper, but lead is gradually damaged by hot water, and never looks clean, 
and glsized fireclay sinks are now preferred. The waste and overflow 
fittings ought in all cases to be so constructed that every part can be easily 
and thoroughly cleaned. 

(7) Whether the waste-pipes from baths, lavatories, sinks, &c., are 
connected directly with the soil-pipes or drains. Every waste-pipe should 
be “ trapped immediately under the fitting, by means of a loop of pipe so 
arranged as to hold sufficient water to prevent air passing through the 
pipes under oid inary circumstances, and no waste-pipe from the fittings 
mentioned should be connected directly with either the soil-pipe or the 
drains, but should discharge in the open air over a channel leading to a 
trapped gully as shown at v in the Plate. 

(8) Whether the waste-pipes from different fittings are connected with 
each other. If they are, the traps should be ventilated, otherwise the water 
in (say) the lavatory trap may be drawn out by the discharge from the 
bath, and foul air may thus be enabled to pass into the bouse. The proper 
method of ventilation is shown at c and G and at M, in the Plate. 

(9) Whether the drains are ventilated, and disconnected from the sewer 
or cess-pool. In many cases neither ventilation nor disconnection has been 
attempted, and the consequence is that the foul air from sewers and 
cess-pools is often forced through the traps into the house. A trap should 
always be inserted in the drain l>efore its connection with the sewer or 
cess-pool, and an air-shaft provided immediately on the house side of the 
trap. The soil-pipe may serve as the ventilator at the upper end of the 
drain, but in the ease of long branch-drains special ventilating pipes, con- 
structed exactly like soil-pipes, are necessary. Rats in a house are often 
a sign that the drain is not trapped on its way to the sewer. 

Cess-pools. — When the drains run into a cess-pool, the position of the 
latter is of the utmost importance. Under no circumstances should it be 
less than 100 feet from the house and from the source of water-supply. If 
it leaks, the contents will contaminate the soil for a long distance. It should 
be built of concrete or brickwork in such a manner as to be absolutely 
water-tight, and should be properly covered and ventilated by a properly- 
jointed pipe about 4 inches in diameter carried up to a safe height. No 
overflow-pipe is required, as the cess-pool ought to be emptied periodically. 
The arrangement should be such that the fact of the cess-pool being full will 
be apparent before the sewage has begun to dam up the drain leading to it. 

Tests for Leaking Drains. — An ounce of oil of peppermint, mixed 
with a quart of boiling water, may be poured into the pipes at the highest 
accessible opening outside the house, after all doors and windows have 
been closed, while someone who hEis not been near the peppermint examines 
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all suspected points. If a leak exists, an odour of peppermint may pos- 
sibly be detected. Smoke-rockets can also be obtained, and are easily used 
according to the accompanjdng instructions, but the smoke-test is best 
applied by means of a smoke-machine, which drives the smoke into the 
drains with considerable force. The only positive test, however, is the 
water-test, which consists in stopping the lowest part of the diain with 
a special plug, and then filling the drain with water. If the level of the 
water lowers appreciably, the drain is not water-tight. By means of an 
ingenious apparatus, by which cement is forced into the joints from the 
interior of the pipes, a drain which is not radically defective can be 
rendered water-tight without opening up the ground. In no case should 



the tests of amateurs or of plumbers be trusted when drains are suspected 
to be faulty. 

Sanitary Reimrt. — It is absolutely essential when taking a new house 
to get a sanitary engineer’s written report on the drains. This usually 
costs one or two guineas, and if the landlord is given to understand that 
the prospective tenant will not take the house unless such a report is 
supplied, he will seldom object to pay the fee. 

Water-supply.— The source of the water-supply varies in different 
localities. Speaking generally, the best water is derived from deep wells, 
and the worst from shallow wells and ponds, both of which are liable to be 
contaminated. 

In London and most large towns water is supplied by public authorities 
or companies, who store the water of some available river in reservoirs 
and filter it through beds of sand and gravel. The water is supplied 
on either the constant or the intermittent systetn. In the former case it 
comes constantly from the main, and no cistern is needed for storage. 
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except as a reserve for the hot-water service; this is the better plan, as 
the danger of contamination in the house is avoided. In the latter case 
storage must be provided, as the water is only on for a certain time 
every day. A senous objection to the intermittent system is that if from 
carelessness or accident the cistern is allowed to become empty, the house 
may be left for some time without water. 

Cisterns. — With regard to cisterns, three things are essential: (1) They 
should never be placed in a sleeping-room; (2) they should be closed tanks 
or covered with closely-htting lids: (3) they should be cleaned out from 
time to time. In some insanitary houses they are so placed that they can 
never be cleaned out. As water is a {K)weiful absorbent of noxious gases, to 
place a cistern where these gases can reach the water is to invite disease. 
Professor De Chauinont says: “Certain waters act very strongly on lead, 

lain-water particularly, soft waters 
generally, and waters containing 
nitric acid, which is always fouml 
in wells in the neighbourhood of 
cess-pools. It is an extremely dan- 
gerous poison, one-tenth of a grain 
in a gallon (or one part in 700,000) 
being enough to produce poisonous 
symptoms. No tanks or cisterns 
ought to be of lead, or be soldered 
with it.” The best material for 
cisterns is glazed stoneware or en- 
amelled fireclay; slate is also a good 
material, but the joints are apt to 
leak. Galvanized -iron cisterns are 

often used, and arc much better than 
lead, but are not very durable. The overflow-pipe should discharge into 
the open air, never into a drain. 

Wells. — Water in wells is frequently rendered very impure by sewage 
matter from privies, leaky drains, and cess-pools, as shown in fig. 5 . 
Diarrhoea, dysentery, and ague arc often caused by impure water, while 
typhoid fever is especially a water-borne disease. If the water-supply, as 
is usual in country places, is derived from a well, it should be at least 
100 feet from any cess-pool. Unfortunately, the two are sometimes found 
quite close together, so that during heavy rain the overflow from the cess- 
pool pours into the well. Throughout the whole depth of a pervious 
surface stratum, such as sand or gravel, the well should be lined with 
a water-tight ring, whiJi may be of concrete or brickwork, or of iron or 
glazed earthenware pipes. The top of the well should be raised above 
the ground and covered, in ortler to prevent surface water from flowing 
into it. 

To test for leail, fill two white cups with the suspected water. Dip 
a glass rod into liquid sulphide of ammonium and stir it round in one of 
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the cups. If the water does not change colouFi as can be seen by com- 
paring it with that in the other cup, it is free fium lead. If, however, it 
becomes brownish, add a few drops of hydrochloric acid. When t)ie colour 
is caused by iron, it will disappear. If it still remains, the water almost 
certainly contains lead. 

The presence of dangerous organic matter cannot be detected by any 
rough-and-ready method. Nothing but a thorough bacteriological examina- 
tion by an expert is satisfactory. 

Boiling for at least ten minutes will usually render water safe. 
Ordinary filters in ignorant hands arc worse than useless. A filter must 
be thoroughly cleaned and purified frequently, or it will itself become a 
breeding-ground of minute living organisms (fig. 6). Many excellent filters 
are now on the market. 

All doubtful points about the water-supply should be decided before an 
otf'er is made for a house, as a landlord can hold a person to an offer made. 


THE CONDITION OF THE PREMISES. 

The repairs here contemplated are such as might be required for 
damages arising from ordinary wear and tear, and might rebisonably be 
demanded for an ordinary tenancy from year to year. Structural defects 
and drawbacks wliicb, though not of a very serious nature, yet lessen 
appreciably the value of a house, are also noticed. But a house in which 
rot, wet or dry, has taken hold of the roof and floor timbers and other 
woodwork, is best avoided altogether, for in that case renewals are re- 
quired rather than repairs; and as there is always the danger that all the 
rotten wood may not he entirely removed or all the fungi entirely eradi- 
cated, the new w'oodwork may he attacked. Timber, if suspected, should 
be probed with a knife, which will easily enter rotten wood. But if it has 
been painted several times it may have a hard skin, in which case tapping 
is a better test. 

Preliminary Examination. — When a house is likely to be purchased 
or to be leased for many years, it should be inspected by a responsible 
building surveyor, as there are many details that require practical experi- 
ence. If the lease or conveyance is burdened with a repairing covenant, the 
state of repair and structural defects become extreinelj^' important questions 
involving serious consequences. Very often, however, an intending tenant 
makes a preliminary examination himself, and, as some knowledge is 
necessary for that purpose, he may find tlie following hints useful. His 
examination should extend to eveiy part and detail of the buildings and 
appurtenances from roof to cellar, for any defects that have not been 
noticed may have to he made good on leaving, even though they may have 
been caused by a previous tenant. 

All should be briefly described when the landlord’s attention is drawn 
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to the repairs needed. It is beat to cominence with the main roof, lead- 
flats, servants’ annexe, bay-windows, oriel roofs, and all external, and 
therefore particularly exposed, parts, for these need the moat careful 
examination. 


Roof. — In towns, where detached houses are exceptional, fire-waHs are 
important; that is, the prolongation of the division or party walls up 
through and above the roofs, so as to prevent the spread of fire from ad- 
joining buildings. This aflects the rate of insurance. A convenient way 
of access to the roof available at all times is of much advantage for keeping 
gutters clean and for effecting repairs. The hinges of the trap-door in the 
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ceiling giving access to the 
roof should be examined, and 
also the counterweight appar- 
atus sometimes used to raise 
the trap-door. 

The condition of the chim- 
neys, especially as regards 
their stonework or brick- 
work, the coping of fire- walls, 
and the pointing of mortar 
joints should not be neglected. 
Sometimes dampness appears 
in an upper room, owing to 
the chimney above the roof 
becoming saturated with mois- 
ture, which then soaks down 
the brickwork into the room 


Gutter. 0 In Horizontal Valley. Brick ^elow. This WOuld not have 


occurred if a lead or slate 
dampcourse had been laid through the brickwork immediately above the roof. 

Flashings, aprons, and eaves-gutters should be carefully examined; if 
these are defective water is bound to make its way into the house. Flash- 
ing is the name given to the strips of lead or zinc used to protect the 
junction between roof and upstanding wall or other structure. Lead is a 
moie durable material than zinc. Gutter cess-pools ’’ leading into down- 
pipes should be properly guarded to prevent leaves or dust from choking 
them up. The accompanying diagram (fig. 7) will help to explain the few 
technical terms which it is impossible to avoid. Snow-guards ought to be 
laid over all gutters and flats. 

The slates and tiles should be whole and sound, and firmly nailed, each 
with two copper naik Galvanized -iron nails are not so good. Main 
external cornices, balconies, window-rails, and balustrades, are often, if in 
bad condition, a source of danger to passers-by and others. Dormera, 
lantern-lights, and sky-lights should show no sign of leakage. There is 
sometimes a good deal of wood construction here, which will need attention. 
The cords and pulleys of ventilating sashes should also be tested. Stains 
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on the rafteM, ceiling joists, and other places in the garret are often signs 
that the roof leaks. 

WeJIb and Ceilings. — Ceilings, partitions, and battened walls should 
be examined for stams, and, by tapping, for broken or loose porta The 
plastering in jerry-built houses is bad. Battened walls have lath-and- 
plaster facing to prevent damp showing in the room, but the woodwork is 
liable to decay. The space between plaster and wall harbours vermin. 
Outer walls, if of soft brick, retain damp, and if thin admit it easily. 
They should never be less than fourteen inches, or a brick and half, in 
thickness, unless they are covered outside with cement, stucco, or rough- 
cast, or with weather tiles. Hollow walls are better than solid walls con- 
taining the same amount of material, in preventing dampness inside the 
house. If damp stains appear in the lower part of a wall, immediately 
above the skirting, the inference may be drawn that there is no damp- 
course or that it is ineffective, and in either case the rectification of the 
defect will be a costly matter. Occasionally such stains are due to the 
rain falling from the eaves and splashing up from the ground against 
the wall; the remedy in this case is to fix efiScient eaves-gutters and rain- 
water pipes. 

Floors. — The floors should be stiff, and should not vibrate at every step; 
the boards should be without knots or mouse-holes, and with a good surface. 

If there are any vermin in the house, traces will probably be found near 
the baseboards, which should make a close joint with the floor and wall all 
round. If the lioards in the ground -floor rooms have very close joints, 
while those on the upper floors have open joints, it is presumptive evidence 
of dampness under the ground floor. In one house where this peculiarity 
was noticed, the writer found, on having some of the boards on the ground 
floor taken up, that the space below was partly filled with water which 
had soaked in from the ground around the house, and that the speculating 
builder hod evaded the local by-laws by omitting the concrete ground layer 
under the building. 

Doors. — The dooi-s should swing freely on their hinges and fit the 
frames. The locks, handles, and keys should be tried. Finger-plates, if 
made of china, are frequently broken by painters when repainting. 

Windows. — The windows, if hung by sash-weights, should slide to their 
full height easily. The sash-lines should not be frayed; the glass, when of 
inferior quality, distorts the vision. The fastenings should be substantial 
and in proper working order. Where sashes are large, the lower should 
have brass or bronze lifts, and the upper pull-downs. The hinges, knobs, 
and fastenings of shutters and bock-flaps should be in good condition, and 
should fit when open or shut. French windows should be rain and wind 
tight, with hinges, knobs, fastenings, and holdfasts in good repair. Out- 
ward-opening casements are more likely to be wind and rain proof than 
those which open inwards. 

Grates. — Grates should be carefully inspected for looseness or other 
defects. Many of the older types of grate give out very little heat in pro- 
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portion to the amount of fuel consumed, and it is wise to insist on such 
grates being removed and replaced with grates of a more efficient kind. 
Among the best are those with overhanging fire-brick backs and with the 
fire at or near the level of the hearth and not obstructed by front bars. 
When the chimneys smoke, traces will probably be found over the fireplace 
and on the ceiling, if these have not been newly painted or decorated to 
mask discoloration. In Scotland the grates usually belong to the tenant. 
The kitchen-range and stoves should be examined for cracks, imperfect 
joints, leaky boiler-taps, and badly-fitting or broken oven dooi's. Flues and 
dampers should also be in order. The connections of stoves with pipes and 
chimney should be smoke-tight. 

Hot and Cold Water Services.— The landlord should be required to 
clean out all cistenia for the incoming tenant. The course of the main 
service should be traced from the roadway to the cistem. If the water is 
obtained from a company’s main, a stoiicock will usually be found in or 
near the roadway, but an additional stopcock at the lowest point of the 
main inside the house is very useful. Another stopcock should also be 
fitted on the main supply pipe as it leaves the cistern on its way to the 
different fittings in the house. By means of this stopcock the water can 
be shut nfT from the fittings without the necessity of emptying the cistern 
or plugging the end of the supply pipe in the cistern. In some houses a 
stopcock is fixed on each hot and cold branch-pipe, so tliat repairs to one 
fitting can be carried out without having to shut off the water from the 
other fittings. The hot-water system should be carefully examined. As 
a general rule the cylinder system is more efficient than the tank system, 
blit good results can be obtained in either case if the work is properly 
done. The ordinary range boiler is often too small or improperly shaped 
to give the required amount of hot water, and in many cases the flow anti 
return pipes between the lioiler and the cylinder or tank are too small, or 
some pnrts of them are laid with too little rise or even to fall the wrong 
way, and the free circulation of the water is thereby impeded. If the 
water is hard, the boiler ought to have a hand-hole with a suitable cover, 
so that the deposit or " fur ” can be easily removed, and every boiler ought 
to be fitted with a simple safety-valve which will ‘ blow off” when the 
pressure exceeds the normal. The greatest danger is due to the freezing 
of the water in the primary flow and return pipes, and this is more likely 
to occur in the tank system than in the cylinder system, as the hot tank 
is usually placed near the top of the house, while the cylinder is as near 
the boiler as practicable. The course of the internal pipes ought to be 
traced, and if these are found to be on an external wall with a north or 
east aspect, they ought to be carefully wrapped with a good non-conductor 
of heat and cosed with wood; otherwise the water will almost certainly 
freeze in very cold weather. All taps ought to be examined for defective 
washers. 

Miscellaneous. — On the staircase the steps and banisters should be firm 
and unbroken. 
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Cellar windows, shelves, and steps should be in good order. The cellar 
should be dry and have no musty smell. It will be found useful for storing 
vegetables, roots, green fruit, and dairy products, especially in hot and cold 
weather. 

The state of the painting and decorations should be noticed. Bells, 
gas-pipes and fittings, and electric-light wires and switches bliould be 
tested in all parts for defects. V^erandahs will require examination, and 
also railings, walls, gates in respect of their hinges, locks, latches, and 
fastenings. 

Ventilation, — The chimney in every room with a fireplace provides a 
good ventilation shaft if only the register is left open. Besides this, all 
windows should open top and bottom. Air which has been warmed by 
passing through the lungs always rises, and if no provision is made for its 
escape, it falls gradually, and is inhaled a second time. To prevent this, 
some method of changing the atmosphere of a room is necessary. Many of 
the ventilators on the market are excellent for the purpose, but one which 
any handy man can make for himself at the cost of a few pence is described 
under Health ” (vol. vi.). The great object in the ventilation of rooms is 
to have the entrance of fresh air overhead, not underfoot. 


ON BUILDING A HOUSE. 

What to Consider. — Remember that freehold land, though more ex- 
pensive to begin with, is far more satisfactoiy to build upon than leasehold, 
for you will have no ground rent to pay, and the value of your property 
will not depreciate year by year. The amount payable in respect of land 
tax, tithe rent, or other charges (if any) must be ascertained. Many of the 
hints given on pages 1 to 8 about the choice of a house apply also to the 
selection of a site, but due weight must also be given to other considera- 
tions, such as the probability of the prospect being blocked by other houses 
in the near future, or of the value of the house being depreciated by the 
erection of inferior houses, factories, &c., near it. 

It is necessary also to ascertain whether the road has been adopted and 
made up by the t’arish authorities; if not, a future charge for making up 
and paving, often amounting to as much as £1 per foot frontage, may be 
anticipated, and should be taken into account. 

Title. — See that your title to the land is good; this can only be ascer- 
tained by a solicitor. 

By-laws and Restrictions.— Before you buy, find out what the local 
by-laws are. These vary in different localities. In some good residential 
neighbourhoods the building of houses under a certain value is prohibited 
by the vendor of the land, and, as a rule, on such estates, the purchaaer 
must obtain the vendor’s approval of the plans of the proposed building. 

Plans. — It is unwise to attempt to economize by doing without the 

VoL. I 
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services of a competent architect An artistic house has a value of its own, 
but the good architect is more than a mere designer of pretty houses; he is 
Also a practical man who knows all the usual tricks of the unscrupulous 
builder. It is true that a house built by contract from an architect’s 
designs is often more costly than a house of similar size built by a 
speculator, but the extra cost may be entirely due to the fact that the 
materials and workmanship are of better quality. Many builders who 
•engage in contract work would never think of using the inferior materials 
which are considered good enough by the speculator, and would at once 
•discharge a workman who scamped such important details as the plumbing 
and drainage. 

Water-Supply. — Before buying, see to your water-supply. If water 
•cannot be obtained from a main, you must sink a well, the water of which 
must be certificated by the Medical Officer of Health of the district, or }^ou 
will be liable to a fine, or the Medical Officer of Health may order the 
well to be closed. If your drainage is into a “ dead well ”, your water well 
mitsf be 100 feet at least away from it, and this holds good of '' dead wells ” 
used only for slop water. 

Earth Closets. — If there is no sufficient water-supply or " dead well ” 
these are necessary, but they are troublesome, as a supply of dry earth 
or peat moss litter dust must always be kept on hand. The latter is sold 
in sacks, and of course involves some outlay. A water-closet is far more 
satisfactory, and well worth the small difference in expense if it can by 
any means be managed. 

Bung^alows can be built of various matei-ials: stone, brick, wood, corru- 
gated iron lined inside with wood, or of wire and felt, rough-cast on the 
outside. In the writer’s experience, corrugated iron, lined with felt and 
varnished match-boarding, with air-space between the iron and felt, is most 
satisfactory, and is not — as has been sometimes stated — cold in winter or 
unduly warm in summer. This material is infinitely superior to cheap 
bricks, which absorb water in wot weather, and make the atmosphere of 
the house dangerously damp. Whatever material is used, the foundations 
ought to be of brick and concrete, a dampeourse ought to be laid in all 
walls about 6 inches above the ground, and a layer of cement concrete 
€ inches thick ought to be spread over the speu:e under the floors. Much 
illness is caused by neglect of this precaution against ground damp. 
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I. rS ENGLAND. 

The house having been chosen, there often remains the question whether 
to take it on lease or to buy it; but the motives whieh govern the decision 
must necessarily differ so widely in different cases, and must depend so 
largely on indivitlual and private considerations, that it would obviously be 
quite useless to attempt to discuss them here. Should the decision, however, 
W to buy, the intervention of a solicitor is absolutely essential, for the 
formalities which accompany the transfer of real property are still, in 
spite of recent legislation, of so involved and technical a nature, that no 
one inexperienced in legal matters should attempt to meddle with them. 
Should the decision, on the other hand, be to take the premises on lease, 
the intervention of a solicitor, though still highly advisable, is no longer 
an absolute necessity. 

It is necessary to observe that the rules of law in regard to leases are 
not the .same in Scotland as in England, and that, therefore, the rales laid 
down in this article for guidance in the one part of the United Kingdom 
will be of no assistance to the would-be k^nant in the other. The English 
law of landlord and tenant will be explained first, and the Scots law on 
the same subject afterwards. 

DIFFERENT KINDS OF TENANCY. 

It is usually said that four kinds of tenancy are recognized by the 
English law: (i) for a krm of years; (ii) from year to year; (iii) at 
will; and (iv) at sufferance. As a matter of fact, however, there have 
grown up certain kinds of tenancy — from week to week, for instance, and 
from month to month — which, though they may be referred generally to 
the second of these four classes, have yet some incidents of their own, and 
constitute at any rate a series of subdivisions. Tenancies tor one or more 
lives were once common, but are rarely made now. 

In all kinds of tenancy it is open for the parties to settle between them 
the particular conditions of the letting. Every intending tenant, therefore, 
whether his holding be from year to year or for a term, should insist on 
having every condition of his tenancy set out clearly in black-and-white, so 
as to leave nothing to implications of law, which are too frequently obscure 
and doubtful 
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Tenancy at Will. — A tenancy at will in detemiinable at any inonient, 
without previous notice, at the will of either party. This kind of tenancy, 
owing to its ever-j)reseiit potentiality for hardship, has never lK‘eii favoured 
hy the law, which invariably seizes on the slightest indication of a contrary 
intention of the ])ai'tieH — on the payment, for instance, of a yearly rent — to 
construe it as a tenancy from year to year. 

Tenancy at Sufferance. — A tenancy at sufferance is even less important. 
It arises when a man hns entereil ijremises as of right, but continues in posses- 
sion after the riglit has di'termineil, without eithej- the assent or dissent of 
the person entitled to the lu’opcrty. A tenant who continues in possession 
without authority, after the detennination of his lease, is an instance in 
point. A tenancy at sufferance, like a tenancy at will, is detenninablu at 
any nioinent, without previous notici*. 

Tenancy for a Term. — The nature of a tenancy for a term may bo 
eM.sily understood. It consists in letting for a definite period — it may 
be foi‘ a single week, it may be for a number of years — to commence on one 
particular day and to end on another. No notice is necessary on cither 
side to bring such a tenancy to its conclusion. J luring the period of the 
tenancy neither the landlord nor the tenant can bring it to a conclusion 
exci*pt by mutual agn'cment, or except under certain special circumsbmees, 
as, for instance, forfeiture and disclaimer. 

Tenancy from Year to Year. — A tenancy from year to year is for* on© 
year certain, and afteiwards for any such number of additional years an 
landlord and tenant shall mutually agree upon. At the end of any complete 
year from the beginning of the tenancy, the holding may be brought to a 
conclusion at the will of eith(‘r part}’, jrrovided that the party dctennin- 
iiig shall have given the other a clear six months’ notice. As a simple 
illustration, a letting from year to yc‘ar, commencing on the 1st January, 
may be taken. The tenant is “in” for one year certain, but if either 
he or his landlord gives notice to determine the tenancy on, or prior to, 
the 30th June, the tenancy will then come to a conclusion on the 31st 
December. If, however, neither pariy gives the required six monthfl’ 
notice, the tenancy will then last for another year certain, and so on from 
year to year, till one of the i)arties gives the required notice. The tenancy, 
it must be i-eniemlH.Ted, is determinable only at the end of any pairieular 
complete year from the date of its inception — that is, in the illustration 
given, on some 2 )articular Slst December. “ If the tenancy be from half- 
year to half-year, a half-year’s notice to quit must be given; if fi*om 
quarter to quarter, a quailer’s notice; if from month to month, a montli’a 
notice; iuid if from week to week, a week’s notice, unless otherwisa 
expressly stipulated between the parties.” 

THE LEASE. 

Tenancies are created in three separate ways; (1) By implication of 
law; (2) by deed, i,e. by writing under seal; and (3) by word of mouth. 
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or writing not under Bcal. Any tenancy may be created by deed, but 
only a limited claas of tenancieH can be otherwise created. 

Tenancies from year to year, and tenancies for a terai of years less than 
three years from the date of their creation, may still he created by word of 
mouth or by writing not under seal, provided always that the rent reserved 
by them amounts to at least two-thirds of the full improved value of the 
propei-ty demised. Tenancies, on the other hand, for a fixed period of 
more than three years from their creation, and tenancies of every descrip- 
tion (other than those at will and sufferance) in which tlie rent reserved 
does not amount to two-thirds of tlie full improved value, must now be 
made by deed, i.e. writing under seal.^ 

Tenancies, tlien, according to their nature, may he made by implication, 
by deed, and hy worfl of mouth or writing not under seal. With impli- 
cation, anil with word of mouth, it is lietter to ha\e notliing to do: and 
whenever it is not absolutely necessary — hr in many cases it Inis h(‘en seen 
that it is — to iiinke a lease by deed, it is better to have it jmt into writing. 
The only essential rlifiei-ence between a deed and a writing not under seal 
is that the former is always attended by cei*tiiin formalities of execution; 
but deeds are also generally jdirased with much greater precision and in 
more technical language than merely written leases. 

Leases and Agreements. — The lease for a period of seven, fourteen, 
or twenty-one years usually binds the tenant to keep the premises in repniv, 
outside and inside, and is for that reason often called a Repairing Lease. 
A Three-Year Agreement is the most usual arrangement among the middle 
classes. It hinds the tenant to keep the property in good tcnaiitable contli- 
tion, the landlord covenanting to keep in repair the roof and drains, and also 
usually all that appei-tains to the exterior of the house. The rent in such 
cases is usually ]nxu\ on the regular (piarter days, March 25, June 24, Sep- 
tember 29, and December 25. In default of payment after the expiration 
of twenty-one days succeeding these quarter days, the landlord can give 
the tenant written notice to quit in seven days, after which he is liable for 
double rent. 

Flats. — The landlord is responsible for the condition of the stairs. 

WHO MAY GRANT VALID LEASES. 

Should a temant agree, without further stipulation, to accept a lease, he 
is precluded by a section of the Vendor and Purchaser Act, 1874, from 
investigating his landlord’s title, and he may tlms find himself, sliould 
he have paid a premium for his lease, or sliould the propei'ty be one of 
increasing value, in an extremely awkward i)osition. To guard against this 
hardship it is prudent to make it a condition precedent to the acceptance of 
the lease that the landlord’s title shall be fully disclosed. In the ordinary 
case, however, of leasing a house without paying a premium, and where 
there is no question of improving value, the matter is generally of little 

^ For Btamp-dutiea on leases, see p. 58. 
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importance j for cleEtrly no on© is likely to wish to interfere with & good 
tenant unless there is some immediate probability of monetaiy or other 
advantage. 

There is, therefore, not much need to dwell on the disability of lessors 
to grant good leases. A few words of practical advice in the case of 
infants, married women, and certain limited ownei's will suffice. 

Infants and Guardians. — In dealing directly with either infant or 
guardian, the lessee finds himself at this disadvantage — that, while liable 
to be bound himself for the whole term of his lease, he may liave his 
tenancy avoided by the infant at any moment on the latter s coming of age. 

Although, however, it is clearly inadvisable to attempt to deal directly 
with an infant, and in most coses with an infant’s guardian, the transaction 
can be safely earned through by means of the machinery provided by the 
Settled Land Act, 1882. Briefly, the effect of the fl.Oth and flOth sections 
of that statute is to enable the leasing powers bestowed the Act on a 
tenant for life to be exercised on Mmlf of an infant land-owner (1 ) if there 
be a settlement, by the trustees of the settlement; or (2) if there be no 
si^ttlement, “ then b}' such pei'son and in such manner as the Court, on the 
application of a testamentary or other guardian or next friend of the infant^ 
either generally or in a particular instance, orders ^ 

Married Women. — In the case of taking a lease from a mamed woman^ 
much depends on the date at which she was married, or on the date at 
which her title to the j)ropei*ty in (jnestiou accrued. It is, of course, 
assumed that her property has not been brought into settlement. If she 
married after the 1st January, 1883, or if her title accnicd after that date^ 
she is now entitled to dispose of the properiy by will or othervuso, exactly 
os though she were still unmairied. Although leasing is nowhere in the 
Act specifically alluded to, yet, in the opinion of authoritative lawyers, it 
is in fact included in the above extensive power. In the case, lioweA^er, 
of women married prior to the date mentioned (except with regard to pro- 
perty becoming due to them afterwards) the path of the would-be tenant 
is thickly beset with legal pitfalls. If the husband’s name be conjoined 
with hers, or if she be a widow, it would be safe to take a lease or agree- 
ment from her, not otherwise without legal advice. 

Limited Owners. — A tenant for life can make valid leases under certain 
conditions which are more particularly specified in the Settled Land Acts 
of IHH: and 1890. 

Mortgagors and Mortgagees. — It is impoi-tant in taking a house 
under mortgage to consider the capacity of mortgagors and mortgagees to 
grant valid leases. Formerly neither could make a good lease without the 
concurrence of the other, unless special leasing powers were inserted in 
the mortgage deed. In the case of mortgages created before the lat 
January, 1882 (or afterwards if the provisions of the Conveyancing and 
Law of Property Act, 1881, are specially excluded), the old law still holds 
good. In the case, however, of mortgages made after 1st January, 1882, 
if the operation of the Act is not expressly excluded, a limited power of 
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making ordinary residential leases is now conferred on both mortgagor 
and mortgagee while in possession. The lease, as in the case of the Settled 
Land Act, 1882, must be for a term not exceeding twenty-one years; and 
the lessor is not at liberty to take a premium as part of the rent reserved. 

FORMS OF LEASE OF DWELLING-HOUSE. 

L Agreement from year to year. 

An Agreement made the day of between A. B. of 

the one part and C. D. of the other part 

1. The said A. B. agrees to let and the said C. D. agrees to take from 

the day of from year to year the [description ot premises 

demised] on the following terms until the tenancy shall be determined os 
hereinafter mentioned 

2. The rent to be £ per annum payable [times of payment] and the 
tenant to pay all rates and taxes except tithe and land-tax 

3. The tenancy to be determinable on any quarter day on either party 
giving a previous quarkTs notice to the other 

4. [Such agreements as to repair, insurance, &c., on the port either of 
landlord or tenant os may be mutually arranged.] 

II Lease for 7 years. 

This Indenture made the day of between A. 

of in the County of (hereinafter called the Li^ssor which 

expression shall include his heirs and assigns) of the one part and C. D. 
oE in the County of (hereinafter called the Lessee which 

expression shall include his executors administrators and assigns where 
the context so admits) of the other part Wifnee^efh that in consideration of 
the rent hereinafter reserved and of the covenants hereinafter contained 
and on the part of the Lessor and Lessee respectively to be olwerved the 
Lessor doth hereby demise unto the Leasee All that [description of preiiiises]| 
To hold the same Unto the Lessee from the day of 

tor 7 years paying therefor during the said tenancy the rent of £ 
without any deduction whatsoever (except for Landlord’s property tax) bjr 
four equal quarterly payments on the usual quarter days Provided 
always and it is hereby agreed that the said rent shall not be paj^able in 
case and so long as the said premises shall be rendered and remain unin- 
habitable by tempest fire or other unavoidable cause And the Lessee doth 
hereby for himself his heirs executors administrators and assigns cove- 
nant with the Lessor that he the Lessee will at all times during the said, 
tenancy duly perform the following covenants: 

1. Will during the continuance of the said tenancy (except as herein- 
before provided) pay unto the Lessor the said yearly rent of £ 
without any deduction whatsoever except as hereinbefore provided at tha 
times hereinbefore stated 
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2. Will at all tiineH during the said tenancy pay and discharge all 
rates taxes and assessments whatsoever (Landlords property tax only 
excepted) which shall at any time during the said tenancy be assessed 
charged or imposed upon the said premises 

3. [Such agreement us to painting, inside and outside, as may be 
agieed on between Landlord and Tcnaiifcj 

4. Will during the said tenancy keep the said premises and all fixtures 
painting papering anti all decorations thereof in good and tenantable 
repair 

And the Lessor doth hendiy for himself his heii’s executors adminis- 
trators and assigns covenant with the Lessee that he the Lessor will at all 
times during the said tenancy duly perforin the following covenants: 

1. Will adei|U4itt*ly insure tlie said premises against fire and in case of 
destruction or damage l)y fire will rebuild and restore the same 

2. Tile Lessee so long as he shall pay the said rent and perform the 
saii] eoxenaiits on his part to he ohstTved miiy hold and ijuiotly enjoy the 
said jiremises during the said tenancy free from interruption from the 
Lessor or any pei’son claiming under or in trust for the latter 

rrovUhd always that if the saitl rent or any ])art thereof shall be in 
airear for 21 days after the same shall In^come due (whether demanded or 
iKjt) or in the event of any breach of any of the covenants on the part of 
the Lessee herein contained the Lessor shall be at liberty to re-enter on the 
said premises after notice duly given in writing to the tenant. 

The above forms are intended only to give the reader a rough idea of 
the kind of instiniiiient by wdiich tenancies are created. So much, however, 
must iilways rlepend on the particular ciiTumstanees of each individual 
case, that no skeleton form can he safely recommended for ])ractical adop- 
tion. Leases ami Hgieemi'iits should always he ])repared with proper 
professional assistanee, and to attempt to dispense with the latter is, in 
almost eveiy instiince, merely to invite difficulties and friction. 

REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE. 

Waste. — The tenant, it need scarcely be said, is not entitled to commit 
what is known as “voluntary waste”; he must not pull down or otherwise 
wilfully damage the premises of which he is tenant. Of course, his landlord 
is under a similar prohibition. It has been considered waste — to take an 
extreme instance — to root up a box border planted by the tenant himself. 
On these points the law is clear. 

With regard, on the contrary, to what is known os “permissive waste” 
— allowing the property, that is, to go to rock and ruin for want of proper 
repair — the case is widely diflerent, and special covenants dealing with the 
.subject are inserted in every properly-drawn lease. In the absence of such 
•covenants, it is far from easy to ascertain the state of the Common Law. 

Generally speaking, in the absence of express agreement, the landlord 
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is undor no liability to repair, tvcn though the property be absolutely 
ruinous at the tiuic of the tenant’s entry, and even in the extreme cose of 
its being* subsequently destroyed by tire or tempest, the lessor need not 
expend a single penny on its restoration; though the lessee eontinues 
liable during the whole of his term to pay his rent without deduction. 

Recent enactments have, however, somewhat curtailed the landlord’s 
immunity. (1) The Public Health Act of 1S75 provides that in case of a 
nuisance “from the want or defective construction of any structural con- 
venience”, a notice may be served on the* owner “ requiring him to alwite 
the same within a time to l)e specified in the notice”; and the Aet provides 
a suitable remetly in case of his disobedience. (2) By the Public Health 
(London) Act of 1H91 (which applies, however, only to the Administrative 
County of IjOiidoii), it is enacted that a similar notice may be served on 
the owner with a similar result, in cases where premises are in such a 
state as to be a nuisance oi' injurious or ihiiigeroiis to In^altb, provided that 
such nuisance arises from any want or defect of a struct urjil cbanicter, 
ami in coses where the nuisance consists in such absi‘iice of water- 
fittings OH is ileclaretl a nuisance^ by sec. JJS of the Metropolitan Wati*r Aet, 
1H71. (3) By sec. 75 of the Housing of the Working (lasses Act, 1S90, 

it is further enacted that “ In any contract made after the I4th August, 
1885, for letting for habitation by persons of the working chisses a house 
or part of a house, there shall be implied a condition that the house is at 
the coniniencement of the holding in all respects reasonably fit for human 
habitation. In this section the expression ‘ letting for habitation by 
piTHons of the working class’ means the letting for habitation of a house 
or part of a house at a rent not exceeding in England the sum named os 
the limit for the composition of rates by section 3 of the Poor Rate 
Assessment and Collection Act, 1SG9, and in Scotland and Ireland, £4”; 
i.e. in London, £20; in Liverpool, £13; in Manchester and Birmingham, 
£10; and elsewhere in England, £8. In these three cases a tenant can 
compel his landlord to institute repairs of a limited character, unless 
by chance he has been so indiscreet as to shift the burden on to his 
own shoulders by entering into too wide a covenant to pay incidental 
taxation. 

Tenant’s Liability to Repair. — The tenant’s liability to repair, in the 
absence of express agreement, is not clearly aHCc‘i'tainahle. There appears, 
however, to be a distinction in this matter l)etwcen tenants from year to 
year and tenants for a tei-m. It is imperatively necessary that a clause 
defining such liability should be inserted in the Agreement, Lease, or Agi'ee- 
ment for a Lease. Tenants, it may be noted in passing, are not now liable 
for the accidental destruction of premises by fire, unless they have waived 
by express agreement the benefit of the statute 14 George III. cap. 78, 
Bee. 88. As, however, such waivens may be inadvertently affected by a 
general covenant to repair and leave in repair at the end of the tenancy, 
the tenant must be careful under no cii-cuinstances to commit himself to 
such general covenant without specially excepting the case of accidental 
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destruction by fire, or without protecting himself by a proper insurance as 
dealt with in the suoceeding paragrapL 

Covenant to Insure. — If an unqualified covenant to repair be inserted 
in the lease, it is incumbent on the tenant either to insure the premises, or 
to obtain from his landlord a covenant for insurance containing a distinct 
undertaking, not only that the money recovered from the insurance office 
shall be spent on the restitution of the bumt-but buildings, but also that, 
if such money prove insufficient, the deficiency shall be made good out of 
the lessor’s pocket Without this clause the tenant may find himself saddled 
for the remainder of his term with the rent of an uninhabitable building. 

In tenancies from year to year, the insurance is generally borne by the 
landlord. Although it is perhaps unusual for the latter to give any such 
large covenant for insurance as is indicated above, or indeed any express 
covenant at all, the lessee should always insist on it. The lessor, in the 
ordinary course of things, will insure for his own protection; and this 
being so, he ought to have no hesitation in binding himself formally to do 
BO for the satisfaction of his tenant. 

Covenants to Repair, — In leases for terms of years it is usual for the 
tenant to covenant to execute all repairs; in tenancies from year to year 
or Three-Year Agreements the necessary repairs are generally undertaken 
by the landlord. In the latter case it would seem to be the custom for the 
landlord to give no definite covenant, and his action is governed only by 
a very natural consideration for the maintenance of his own property. 
Painting and papering in yearly tenancies are frequently done in an iiTe- 
gular fashion — often at the common expense of landlord and tenant, as the 
two from time to time mutually agree; a landlord and a good tenant being 
in a position to bring pressure to bear upon each other, though there fre- 
quently results a degi'ee of friction not calculated to enhance the pleasant- 
ness of the relationship. It would, indeed, be better in the case of all yearly 
tenancies for a definite covenant to be included in the agreement. A lessor 
who honestly intends to keep the premises in suitable condition cannot 
resent the suggestion. 

In considering what constitutes sufficient repair, it is now settled that 
the age and general condition of the premises at the commencement of the 
tenancy must be taken into consideration. 

It must be remembered, again, that a covenant '"to keep and deliver up 
in good repair, order, and condition ” may involve the necessity of putting 
into rei)air property actually ruinous at the inception of the tenancy. In 
this case, therefore, an intending tenant must make very sure that the 
premises are in proper condition. If, for instance, he hires a property on 
which there exists a disused and dilapidated out-building, he must be care- 
ful to make sure, either that this building is put into proper repair by the 
landlord before the tenancy commences, or that the necessity of repairing 
it is expressly excluded from his general covenant. Otherwise, he may find 
himself saddled with the responsibility by the implication arising from his 
apparently innocent covenant 
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LANDLORD’S RIGHT TO DISTRESS. 

The next point to consider is the landlord’s ancient right at the Common 
Law to levy a distress — his right, that is, to enter on to the demised 
premises, when rent is due and in arrear, without previous legal process^ 
and even without previous demand of payment; and to seize goods and 
chattels (with certain exceptions) found upon the premises, whether the 
property of the tenant or of some third person, and to sell the same under 
cer^in conditions, and satisfy his claim out of the proceeds. Originally, 
the lessor’s right began and ended with his power to seize the property 
and hold it as a pledge, but the present power of sale was added by statute. 

Time for Levying* Distress. — At Common Law no distress could be 
levied after the determination of the lease, but this state of things was 
remedied by statute, the landlord beiii^ empowered to distrain (1) within 
the space of six calendar months after the conclusion of the tenancy; (2) 
during the continuance of the landlord’s title or interest; and (3) during the 
possession of the tenant from whom the airears have become due. Distress 
may be levied only between sunrise and sunset, of wliich phenomena it has 
been decided that an almanac is no evidence; it is safer, therefore, for the 
distrainer to allow himself a sufficiently ample margin of daylight It is 
doubtful whether a distress may be made on Sunday, and it must not be 
levied until the day following that on which the rent becomes due. Where, 
however, rent is payable in advance, whether by special agi*eement or by 
the custom of the country, a distress may immediately be levied. 

Arrears Recoverable by Distress. — By the BeaJ Property Limitation 
Act, 1833, only six years’ arrears of rent are recoverable by distress. But 
if the tenant or his agent has given the landlord or his agent some written 
and signed acknowledgment that certain rent is due, the period of six years 
begins to run, for that particular amount of rent, from the date of such 
acknowledgment. 

Thing’s Privileg'ed ft'om Distress. — Everything found on the demised 
premises may be seized, with certain w'ell-dutinetl exceptions. Apai*t from 
these exceptions, it does not matter in the least whether the property taken 
belongs to the tenant or to some unforiunate third pei'son. The latter, it 
is true, has a nominal remedy against the tenant, but the tenant may be 
merely a man of straw. Or, the thing taken may be one for which no 
damages can prove an effectual recompense — a valuable painting, a piece of 
old china, or a treasured family heirloom. In such a case it may be possible 
by prompt action to recover the article from the bailiff by paying its value, 
or by buying it in at the sale; but when once it is sold its unfortunate 
possessor has lost all means for its recovery. 

Privileged property is of two kinds; (1) Things privileged ahsohiiely^ 
which may never be taken under any imaginable circumstances; and (2) 
things privileged conditionally, which may be taken only in the case of 
there not being other things discoverable on the premises sufficient to 
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satisfy the distress. It is not proposed to give here anything like a full 
list of exempted chattels, but only those exceptions which are likely to 
interest the class of readers for whose benefit this work is primarily 
intended. 

1. Fixtures. — Fixtures and things that could not be restored in the 
form in which they would have to be taken ai'e exempt fimn distress. For 
what constitutes a “fixture” the reader is referred to a subsequent section 
<p. 31). Fixtures which perniaiiently form part of the freehold — keys, for 
instance, doors, windows, shuttew, and furiiaci‘s — are absolutely privileged 
on the gi'ound that the lanillord s right extends only to recouping hiniself 
out of things found on the premises, not to the recovery of the preinises 
themselves. 

Fixtures removable by the tenant during, or at the conclusion of, liis 
tenancy, are similarly jirotected, but for a ditten nt reason. In this case the 
principle seems to be that nothing is distraiiiahle that cannot be l estonM] in 
its original condition. Examples of this ehl^'^ oF tiling are stoves, eopjars, 
grates, and kitchen-ranges. Possibly also these things are proteeted on the 
pnncijdc first assigned — that, though remo^able by tlie tenant, tJiey remain, 
till removed, a part and parcel of the fn‘eJiolrI. Tin* Inst jioint rai.s^^s an 
important question, for it is obvious that many tenant s fixtures — blinds, 
for instance, and bookcases slightly affixed to the ^^alls — though clearly not 
protected on the gi’ound that they cannot l)e restored, in their original st^ite, 
would still be protected on the ground of their constituting, temporarily 
at any rate, part of the fi*e(‘hold. 

2. (JooDs FOR Trade. — Goods delivered to lie dealt with in the way of 
trade are exempt from distr(‘ss. Fortunately the discussion of this topic 
falls rather outside the scope of the pcesent paper, fur “ it is difficult to find 
any sound principle on which all thi‘ cases can be reconciled”. For the sake 
of those, however, who find themselves comjiellerl to entrust their goods 
away from home, it may be w^dl to give a few siilient examples Goods 
at a warehouse, or deposited with a jiawiihj’oker, and the goods and cattle 
of a guest at an inn, are absolutely privileged; so also is a horse standing 
in a smithy to be shod, though horses and carriages standing at livery 
have iK'en held to be distrainable. It is doubtful, however, whether this 
latter ease is likely to be followed. 

3. Thtncjs in Actual Use. — Things in actual use at the time of the 
distress, as distinguished from constant and regular employment (the horse, 
for instance, on wdiieh a man is riding, or the axe in his hand with which 
he is felling timber), are absolutely privileged. 

4. Goods in the (T\stody of the Law. — Goods in the custody of the 
law, seized, for instance, by a sherift’'s man under a writ of /ieri fticicM, are 
also privileged. 

5. Wearing Apparel, &c., to the Value of £5. — Wearing apparel and 
bedding of the tenant or his family, and the tools and impleincnts of his 
trade, to the total value of £5, are exempt from distress. But this exception 
(which is the joint product of the Law of Distress Amendment Act, 1W88, 
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and the County Courts Consolidation Act, 1888) does not apply in cases 
“when the lease, term, or interest of the tenant has expired and when 
poHsessioTi of the premises has been demanded, and when the distress is 
made not earlier than seven days after such demand”. When goods of this 
character liave been improperly taken, their restitution may be ordered by 
a Court of »Suinmary Jurisdiction under the powers of the Law of Distress 
Amendment Act, 1895, and if they have been already sold, the same juris- 
diction may asseas their value and direct its payment to the tenant. The 
law is studiously silent os to the person entitled to select, wdthiii the limited 
value, the goo<Is to l)c exempted. The tenant may wish to retain £5 worth 
of clothing: the lanillord, on the contrary, may be anxious to leave him 
the like amount of bedfling iinfl tools. A bedstead ought not, perhaps, to 
be included umler the term “bediling”, but the point is very doubtful. 

6, Loi)r;ERs' Chfous. — Prior to 1871 ItKlgers’ goods were not protected; 
but tardy justice was done to lodgers by the Lnilgcu’s* (jIocmIs Protection Act 
passed in that year. Piy H(‘ction 1 of that stiitute it is pro\ ided that in case 
of a distress by the superior hmilloifl ('i.f. the Jfiufllonl of the Joilger’s land- 
lord) for ri‘iit flue from his immediate tenant (i.e. the lodgers landlord), the 
loflger is entitlefl to serve the superior lamllorfl or the bailiff or other person 
making the distress wdth a declaration made by bimsidf in writing, setting 
forth that certain goods are not the property of the immediate tenant, but 
in the lawful jiossessiou of the lodger, and showing further whether any, 
and what, rent is due, and for w^hat period, from such loflgiT to his 
iiniiiediate lamllord. A correct inv(‘ntoiy of the goods claimed, signed by 
tile lodger, must be annexed to the declaration, and a wilful mis-statement 
amounts to a misdemeanour. By section 2, if the superior laiidhu’d, bailiff, 
or other jiei'son still proceeds, after service of the said dcclanitioii, to levy 
distress on the lodgiu-’s goods, it will be an illegal distress, ami the lodger 
may apply to a justice of the peace for an order for the restoration of his 
properiy, and is further entitled to an action at law against the superior 
landlurfl. 

7. (Ias-METERS. — Oas-incters and fittings (including gas-stoves) when 
the proiierty of a gas company iiicoqiorated by Act of Parliament are 
privileged. 

8. Trade Tools. — Trade tools are subject to distress only when other 
property is not discoverable on the premises. And it has already been seen 
that, when in actual use, and also up to the value of £5, they are absolutely 
privileged. 

Where the Distress must be Made.— A distress, as a rale, must be 
levied on the property out of w’hich the rent issues. A landlord, for 
instance, who lets tw^o distinct bouses, A and B, to a single tenant, must 
not distrain on A for the rent of B, or vice verHd\ still less must he seize 
chattels of the tenant found on property in which he has no interest. 
These rules, w^hich may alw’ays be set aside by special agreement, are 
subject to an important exception in the case of fraudulent removal. By 
the Distress for Rent Act, 1737, it is provided that in cose any tenant 
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"shall fraudulently or clandestinely” remove goods from his premises in 
order to evade his landlord’s distress, it shall be lawful for the latter^ within 
the space of the next thirty days, to seize and sell the said goods, wherever 
found, as satisfaction for arrears of rent, unless the same have been already 
sold for valuable consideration to a bond fide purchaser. A restricted 
power of breaking open places of concealment is given to the lessor; while 
it is further provided that tenants guilty of this sort of misconduct, and 
those who aid and ahet them, shall forfeit to the landlord double the value 
of the goods thus removed or concealed. It has been held under statute 
that removal is fraudulent only when the rent is actually due. The Act 
applies, further, only to the tenant’s own property and not to that of other 
people. 

The Metropolitan Police Act, 1839, empowei*s any constable in the 
Metropolitan District to stop and detain, pending due inejuiry, all vans, &c., 
discovered removing funiiture between eight in the evening and six in 
the morning, and at other hours when the constable has good reason for 
believing that an attempt is being mode to avoid the payment of rent. 
A suitable penalty is imposed on tenants tlius transgressing and on those 
who assist them. 

The Mode of the Distress. — Distress may be levied by the landlord in 
person or by a certificated bailifiF, the latter being armed with a written 
authority called the "warrant of distress”. An attempt to distrain by an 
uncertificated l)ailiff renders him liable on summary conviction to a penalty 
of £5; while both he and his employer lay themselves open to a civil action 
for trespass. An uncertificated bailiff, however, is at lil)crty to "work out” 
the distress — that is, to sell the property seized in cases where the original 
seizure has been carried out by the landlord in pei*son. 

The proper method of effecting an entry calls for careful consideration. 
An outer door must never be broken open, but may be opened by any of 
the ordinary means, i.e. the handle may be turned, or the latch may be 
lifted. But the liailiff must not put his hand through a broken pane of 
glass in order to raise the latch. He may climb over a fence, or clamber 
in at on open window. Where a window is shut but unfastened he must 
not attempt to open it; when, however, it is partly, but insufiiciently 
open, lie njay open it wider. Once inside the house, the landlord or his 
bailiff may breathe more freely; for inner doors and cupboards may be 
broken open in levying the distress. A distrainer who has once lawfully 
entered and haj^ been forcibly ejected is entitled to make a forcible re-entry. 

Should resistance be tbreatened or \\o\enee appreWnded, iibe \and\otd may 

call in a constable. 

The next step is for the landlord or his bailiff to take possession of the 
goods required, being careful to take sufficient to satisfy the rent; for a 
distrainer, having completed one distress, is not permitted to levy a second 
in respect of the same arrears, unless (1) there were not found enough 
goods on the premises at the time of the first entry, or (2) some mistake 
has been mode in estimating the value of the property taken. A very 
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slight act of authority on the part of the landlord amounts to constructive 
seizure. The next step is to impound the chattels taken, which is now 
generally done on the premises. 

By the Distress for Rent Act, 1737, the distrainer is empowered “to 
impound or otherwise secure the distress ... of what nature or kind 
soever it may be, in such place, or on such part of the premises chargeable 
with the rent as shall be most fit and convenient for the impounding and 
securing such distress ”. The chattels should be secured in a single room, 
if possible, though more may perhaps be utilized if necessaiy; but rather 
than lock up the whole house, the goods should be moved to another place. 
Moreover, with tlic consent of the tenant — and it is to his own disadvantage 
to refuse it — chattels may be technically impounded as they stand, without 
any actual disturbance. Special regulations as to food and removal apply 
in the case of horses and other animals. 

Sale of Property Taken. — The landlord must serve on the tenant or 
other person whose goods have been taken a written notice of distress, 
containing an inventory of the property seized, and assigning a reason for 
its seizure; and stating also the amount of rent alleged to be in arrear, and 
the place in which the goods have been impounded. Unless the i)ei-Hon thus 
served proceed to replevy (see next sub-section) the goods within five days 
from the date of such seizure and notice (a period which may now be 
extended to fifteen days at the written request of the tenant on his giving 
security for the additional expense that may be incurred by the landlord), 
the latter may proceed at the end of the statutory period to sell the goods 
for the best price obbiinable. The five or fifk^cn days, as the case may 
be, must be reckoned exclusively of the day of seizure and notice and of 
the day of sale; but the landlord is free to sell the chattels or any part 
of them at any earlier period with the written consent of the tenant or 
other owner. If the sale does not take place at the end of the five or 
fifteen days, the goods should be removed from the tenant’s premises, in 
cases where they have been impounded on the property demised; unless, 
indeed, the tenant, for his own advantage, signifies his willingness that 
they should remain longer, such consent being expressed in what is known 
as a “ holding over ” order, which hod better be in writing. The tenant or 
other pei'son whose goods have been seized is at liberty to insist on on 
appraisement by two appraisers of the value of the property taken. 

Where goods have been impounded on the premises they may be sold 
on the spot unless the tenant or owner request in writing that they shall be 
removed to a puliVie awotvoxi room. Or the distrainer is at liberty so to 
remove them on bis own initiative. Tbe sale, however, need not necessarily 
be by auction, though the statute requires that the best possible price 
diould always he obtained. Surplus goods should be returned to the 

premises from which they were taken. 

HaniBrilfiiT for IT nla wflil Distress.— In cases where the diatreBS la 
wholly illegal— in caeea, that is, where no rent is due, where it has been 
tendered in time, or where privileged goods have been seized the tenan 
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has a choice of remedies. Either he may proceed to replevy, or he may 
bring an action for damages for illegal distress. If the distress is not 
wholly illegal, but only excessive or irregular, he is confined to the latter 
^CInt*d3^ 

Trobably the remedy of replevin is now somewhat dropping out of 
fashion. In its pivsent form it amounts briefly to this. The plaintifl* on 
application to the registrar of the County Court in whose district his goods 
have been tiiken, is entitled to obtain them back in a summary manner on 
giving security b}*^ what is known as a rejdevin bonil, to the value of the 
rent alleg(‘d to be due and the probable cost of the replevin action, that he 
will within a cerUiii sj)ecified period bring an action for replevin against 
the distrainei', ami prosecute the same without ili'la}^ and to a successful 
issue. Should he, of course, fail in an^" of these undertakings, his lamd is 
forfeit to the distrainei’. If no (|uestion of title is involved, and if the rent 
does not exceed the sum of £20, the action can onl}’' be commenced in tlie 
County Court; if, on the contrary, title is involved, or the rent exceeds £20, 
the plaintiff is then Justifli‘d in sei^king the aid of the High Court. Should 
he, nioreoviT, in this hitter casi‘, still prefer to go to the County' Court, he 
is liabl(‘ to luivc his action transferred to the High Court hy the defendant 
on a writ of cerfiorari. 

In all easi's of illegal or irregular distress damages ma}*' be recovered by 
netioii eoniineiieed in the ordinal’}^ way; and in cases where no rent was 
owing, and tlie gocnls have been sold, the plaintiff’ is entitled to recover 
doiihh* the value. Tenants residing in the Metropolitan Police District are 
proviiled with a further and sumimiiy reinedj^ in eases where they have 
occupied an^^ house or lodging (irrespective of the rent paid for it) hy the 
week or month; and in cases where their 3a*ur]y rent (irres])eetive of the 
nature of the tenancy) does not exceeil £15. In all such cases, when an 
unlawful, iiTi‘gular, or excessive distress lias been ]e\ied, a magistrate is 
eiititleil, under the Metroiiolitaii Police Courts Act, 1831), to suinnion the 
deliinjuent before him, on the complaint of the tenant, and in cases where 
be is satisliLMl that a wrong has Ix'en eominitted, to order the chattels taken, 
if still unsojil, “to Ik* returned to the Uuiant on ]mjmient of the rent which 
shall appear to Ik? due at such time us the magistrate shall appoint”; or, if 
the goods have U^eii sold, “ then to order pa^unent to the said tenant of 
the value thereof, dedneting thereout* the rent, which shall so appear to be 
due, sneh value to be determined hy the magistrate”. Thu landlord or 
party eoni])liiined against, in default of compliance with such order, shall 
forfeit to the party aggrieved the value of such distress, not btdng greater 
than £15, the amount to Ih' detennined hy the magistrate. 

Security for Rent. — The acceptance by the landlord of a s(*curity for 
rent in arrear, as, for instance, a bond, bill, or promissoiy note, does not 
amount to a pajmient of ivut. The landlord is not therely debaired from 
the right to distrain. Nor dix^a an agreement to take interest on rent in 
arrear ileprive him of this right. 

A^rents and Receivers of Rent. — An authorit^^ to tenants to pay' rent 
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to an Eigent or receiver does not entitle the latter to distrain, even if he 
receives the rents for his own benefit. 

Bankruptcy of Tenant. — Either before or after the commencement of 
bankruptcy the landlord can distrain for rent due. If, however, he distrain 
after the commencement of bankruptcy, he can only do so in respect of six 
months’ rent accmod prior to the adjudication. He may then prove in 
bankruptcy for any surplus. 

If the goods are removed from the premises before the landlord distrains, 
he has no right to follow them. 

If in order to avoid disti-ess, a tenant pays rent after an act of bank- 
ruptcy, the payment is valid. 

Distress for Rent a Waiver of Landlord's Ripht of Re-entry. — 

Distress for rent is a waiver of the landlord’s right of re-entry for for- 
feiture for breach of covenant. The often -quoted case of Shrjihfrd 
V. Berger is no exception to the general rule. In that case the lease con- 
tained a proviso for re-entry “ if and whenever ’* any one quarter’s rent 
should be in arrear for 21 days and no sufiicient distress could be levied, 
and it was held that the effect of the words “if and whenever” was to 
give the lessor a right of re-entry os often os at any moment of time the 
two conditions named in the proviso existed. In other words, in this cose 
there was a continuing breach after the distress hod taken place. 

Expenses allowed for Distress. 

Scale I. — Dk^treas for rent where the mm demanded and due ehaU 
exceed 

For levying distress, 3 per cent, on any sum exceeding £20 and not 
exceeding £50; 2J per cent on any sum exceeding £50 and not exceeding' 
£200 ; and 1 per cent on any additional sum. 

For man in possession, 5s. pur day; to provide his own board in every 
case. 

For advertisements, the sum actually and necessarily paid. 

For commission to the auctioneer. On sale by auction, 7^ per cent on 
the sum realized not exceeding £100, 5 per cent on the next £200, 4 per 
cent on the next £200; and on any sum exceeding £500, 3 per cent up to' 
£ 1000 . 

A fraction of £1 to be in all cases reckoned £1. 

Reasonable fees, charges, and expenses (subject to rule 17, see p. 31> 
when distress is withdrawn or where no sale takes place, and for negotia- 
tions between landlord and tenant respecting the distress. 

For appraisement, on tenant’s written request, whether by one broker or 
more, fid. in the pound on the \ alue as appraised, in addition to the amount 
for the stamp. 

Scale II . — DifdreBS for rent where the svm demanded and due shall not 
eocceed £20, 

For levying distress, 3s. 

For man in possession, 4s. fid. per day; to provide his own board in 
every case. 

V(il.L 
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For appraisementi on the tenant’s written request, whether by one 
broker or more, 6c2. in the pound on the value as appraised, in addition to 
the amount for the stamp. 

For all expenses of arlvertisements, if any, 10s. 

Catalogues, sale and coniinissiou, and delivery, Is. in the pound on the 
net produce of the sale. 

For removal at tenant’s request, the reasonable expenses (subject to rule 
17) attending such removal. 

Rule 17 of the Distress for Rent Rules, 1888, provides that in case of 
any difference as to fees, charges, and expenses between the parties, or any 
of them, the fees, charges, and expenses shall be taxed by tlie registrar of 
the district in which the distress is levied. The registrar may make such 
order as he thinks fit os to the costs of sUch taxation. 

Landlord’s Claim when Tenant's Goods taken for Debt. — By the 
Landlord and Tenant Act, 1709, it is enacted that “no goods or chattels 
whatsoever lying or being in or upon any messuage, lands, or tenements 
which arc or .shall be leased for . . . tenii of years, at will or otherwise, 
shall be liahle fo he taken by virtue of any execution, on any pretence what- 
soever, '\n\URS the party at whose H\iit the said execution i.s sued out shall, 
before the removal of such goods from off the said premises, by virtue of 
such execution, . . . pay to the landlord of the .said premises, or his bailiff, 
all such sum or sums of money as are or shall be due for rent for the 
said premises at the time* of the taking such gtMKls or chattels by virtue of 
such execution, pro^idcMl the said arrears of rent do not amount to more 
than one year’s rent; and in case the said arrears shall exceed one year’s 
rent, then the said i)arty at whose .suit such execution is sued out, paying 
the sjiid landlord or his bailiff one year’s rent, may proceed to execute his 
judgment as he might have done before the making of this Act; and the 
sheriff or other officer is hereby enjoined and required to levy and j)ay to 
the plaintiff as well the money so paid for rent as the execution money”. 
The Act does not apply to County Court execution. By the Execution Act 
of 1844, it is further provided that “no landlord of any tenement let at a 
weekly rent shall have any claim or lien upon any goo<ls taken in execution 
un(l(‘r the pn)cess of any couii of law for more than four weeks arrears of 
rent; and if such tenement shall be let for any other term less than a year 
the landlord .shall not have any claim or lien on such goods for more 
than the arrears of rent accruing due during four such teiins or times of 
payments.” 

FIXTURES. 

Although by a very ancient maxim of the Common Law all fixtures 
become a pari of the freehold, exceptions are made in the cose of trivial 
additions dictated by convenience or a desire for ornament. Custom, for 
instance, demands that floors should be covered with matting or carpet, and 
it would be a real hardship if the fact that these are frequently fastened to 
the premises by nails, should render them the landlord’s property. Fixtures 
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of this kind, or as they are often called, “tenant’s fixtures”, may be removed 
under certain specified conditions. These conditions are, that (1) the article 
in dispute must be one of domestic convenience (or ornament); (2) it must 
be only slightly affixed to the freehold, so that its removal may be effected 
without doing apjireciable damage; (3) it must have been erected by the 
tenant; (4) it must be capable of being removed entire; (5) the (][ucHtion 
must be one directly arising between the landlord and his tenant. Any 
fixture, it is conceived, whicli satisfies these five conditions, may be properly 
removed by the tenant. The following list of articles, all of which have 
been held removable, is taken from Woodf all’s Law uf Landlord and 
Tenant: “Hangings, tapestry, and picr-glasscs, whether nailed to the walls 
or panels, or put up in lieu of panels; com ices; marble or other ornamental 
cliimney-pieces; marble slabs, window-blinds; wainscot fixed to the walls 
by screws; grates, ranges, and stoves, although fixed in the brickwork; 
iron backs to chimneys; bc'ds fastened to the walls or ceiling; fixed tables; 
fiimaces and coppers; pumps; wasli-fubs and fixi‘d waku-tubs; coffee- and 
malt-mills; cupboards fixi^d with holdfasts; book-cases standing on brackets 
and screwed to the walls; clock-cases; iron ovens anfl the like.” 

Besides articles erected for ornament and comimienco, trade fixtures 
have been eijuolly favoured by the law on gi-ounds of jmblic policy. They 
ai-e scarcely likely, howe^ or, to lx‘ of much conci‘rii to the general reader; 
nor is it necessary to ccnisider here the effect of the Agi’icultural Holdings 
Acts of l(S7i5 and JSS3. 

It should be noted, however, that in the matter of the fixtures of an 
ordinary garden the t'oninion Law princii)le is undisturbed, except in 
cases coming under the Landlorrl and Tenant Act of IS.jl. By this 
enactment it is laid down that buihlings (among other things) erected by 
the tenant at his own cost for agiicultural purposes, or for the puiposes of 
trade and agiiculture, with the previous consent of the landlord, may be 
Toniovefl duiing the continiianee of the tenancy on giving a clear month’s 
previous notice in writing, and this would appear to cover the case of an 
ordinary hot-house or forcing-pit, which would not apparently be otherwise 
removable in the absence of special agreement. Fruit-trees and flowers 
planted by the tenant certainly become the landlord’s property. 

Time for Removal of Fixtures. — The tenant is clearly entitled to 
remove his fixtures during the continuance of tlie original term — the term, 
that is, in which they were erected; but the minute this deteniiines, his 
right is gone, and the fixtures become indisputably the property of the 
landlord. 

One curious result of the law calls for careful attention. A tenant who, 
towards the end of his term, takes a new lease from his landlord, forfeits 
his right, in the absence of sjiecial agreement, to fixtures ereckd during 
the original term. Immediately upon the expiration of the original lease 
the fixtures erected during its continuance become a part of the freehold, 
and the tenant is not at liberty to remove them during the new term. 

In some parts of the country the ordinary Common Law rights os to 
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fixtures are controlled by a special custom. In all cases, therefore, it is 
advisable for an intending tenant to make cai-eful inquiry before com- 
mencing his tenancy to the existence and nature of any such custoin. 
But custom may itself, it must always be remembered, be varied or excluded 
by special stipulation. 

Fixtures in Case of Express Stipulation, — A careful consideration 
of the preceding sub-section will cimhJe the reader readily to appreciate 
what kind of covenant with regaid to fixtures it is prudent to insei-t, and 
what should be avoided. In the tii-st place, he must be careful to resist 
any covenant b}^ wliicJi he loses his Common Law right to removal — 1<> 
avoid such a coveiiant ns, for instance, was given in one well-known case, 
by which the tenant agreerl to give up at the end of his tenancy, other 
additions, imj)ro\ enients, fixtures, and things which were and should be 
anyways fixetl or fastened upon the premises’'. Sometimes, howc\ or, the 
injustice is done in a more insidious way, as when the tenant covenants 
“to repair and keep in repair the premises and all erections, buildings, and 
imprf)vcnients which might Ixi erected thereon during the tenn, and yield 
up the same in good and sufficient re 2 )air, &c.”, under which covenant a 
verandah, otherwise in all probability removable, was held to have become 
the properiy of the lessor. Secondly, the tenant should insist on a license 
to remove his fixtures “ at the exjiiration of the term ”, in which case a 
reasonable time will he allowed him, or better still, to remove them within 
a specified period, os, say, a month or six weeks. And thirdly, in the event 
of his renewing his lease, he should have a eare that it is set out plainly 
that the fixtures erected by him during his original term are to be con- 
sidered his own properiy, and are not to be included in his tenanc}" as jDart 
of the property deniiserl. In practice, it is not unusual for an incoming 
tenant to take over the fixtures from the outgoing tenant at n Naluation. 

It is obvious, however, that this can in many cases only be done with the 
friendly concurrence of the landlord. 

COVENANT TO PAY RENT. 

Comment has already r>een made on the hardship which arises in coses 
where, though the premises demised have been actually destroyed by 
tempest, fire, or other unavoidable cause, the tenant (*ontinues liable for 
the payment of his rent without a single farthing s deduction. A partial 
remedy for avoiding this injustice Iiblh been already indicated under the 
head “ Covenant to Insure”, but it is clear that this remedy fails to cover 
the period during which the premises are rebuilding. 

It is suggested, therefore, that in every lease a proviso should be inserted 
in the covenant to pay the rent and in the reddrndiirn (or, in cases where 
there is no special covenant, in the reddend'umi only) exempting the tenant 
from payment when and so long as the premises are rendered uninhabitable 
by tempest, fire, or other una\'oidab1e cause. Such a proviso will be con- 
strued strictly; an exception, for instance, in case of “fire, storm, or 
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tempest , will not cover the falling of a building by rea8on of the over- 
loading of one of its floors. Care, therefore, should be taken in framing 
the exemption to cover all those conceivable contingencies against which 
the tenant may be considered fairly entitled to claim protection. 

RATES AND TAXES. 

The legal incidence of rates or taxes in tlie absence of express stipulation 
will perhaps appear most clearly from the subjoined table. 

I. The tenant must pay: — 

(1) Poor Kates. 

(2) Assessed Taxes. 

(3) (yeiieral District Kates. 

(4) Water and Gas Kates. 

II. The landlord must pay: — 

(1) Property Tax. 

(2) Tithe Kent Charge. 

(3) Lanrl Tax. 

(4) Sewers Ihites. 

(5) Special Assessments under Local Acts. 

It should, however, at once be pointed out that sev eral of the rates and 
taxes in the second of the alK)ve division — “landlord’s taxes”, as they are 
called — are pnmarily payable by the tenant, who is afterwards entitled to 
deduct from his rent the expenses thus incurred. 

The above table, though generally correct, admits of some trivial 
exceptions, which have been created in the cases of small hereditaments 
and tenancies of trifling iluration. These exceptions will be most con- 
veniently considered under the head of particular rates and taxes. 

Tenant's Taxes in the Absence of Stipulations. — Pour Rates have 
been imposed on the occupier, as opposed to the owner of land, ever since 
the passing of the first Poor Law in the reign of Elizal)eth. Those who 
occupy only a portion of premises are proportionately liable — if, indeed, 
the rest of the premises lie vacant, they arc liahle for the whole; but 
lodgers arc not considered part occupiers for the purposes of the Act. 
Their management remains in the hands of the landing'll, to whom they are 
merely inmates. It would appear, moreover, that when the owner of a 
house lets it ready furnished to a tenant, the former is considered its 
occupier for purposes of poor rating, on the ground that his keeping his 
furniture on the premises with a view to profit conRtituk‘S a beneficial 
occupation. But the point is not alisolutely certain. 

Payment of Rates by Outgoingr or Incoming: Occupier.— An out- 
going or incoming occupier is liable for Poor Rates only in respect of the 
time during which he is actually in occupation. 
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A Htatutorj’' exception has been introduced to the general rule above 
laid down aw to the occupier’s liability. By section 1 ot the Poor Kate 
AsHcssiiicnt and Collection Act, occupiers of premises for terms not exceed- 
ing three months arc entitled to deduct the amount of the poor rate paid 
by them from their rent. The landlord is encouraged by the return of a 
considerable percentage to enter into a written agreement with the over- 
seers personally to pay the poor rate in cases where the ratable value of 
premises does Jiot exceed a certain sum, in London £20, in Liverpool £13, 
in Manchester and Birmingham £10, in other places £8. The overseers are 
empowered, in the case of premises of the above value, to levy the rate 
directly on the ownei- on their own initiative. In both tlie latter coses, the 
occupier, it should be noted, still continues personally liable; but he is 
entitled, in case of his paying the rate either voluntarily or under compul- 
sion, to deduct the amount from his rent. 

Under assessed taxes are included House Putv, County and BonouGH 
Rates, Highway Rates, &c. These fall legally on the tenant. In ciises, 
however, where the overseers have availed themselves of the discretionary 
powei’s given them by the Poor Rates Assessment and Collection Act, 
borough nites must be dealt witli in a similar waj". 

Oeneiial Distukt Rates, which are h^vied under the provisions of the 
Public Health Act, 1875, for the numerous purposes therein set out, arc 
payable by the tenant, except in coses where (1) the ratable value of the 
property does not exceed £10, or (2) the ju'emlses are merely let on a 
weekly or monthly tenaiic}^ or (3) the property is let in separate apart- 
ments, or when the rents become payable or are collected at any shorter 
period than (juarterly. In these cases the owner may, at the option of the 
urban authoritj", be rated at a reduced estimate in place of the occupier. 

Water and Gas Rates, os a general rule, are payable by the tenant. But 
in the ease of premises situated in a district where the Waterworks Clauses 
Act of 1847 has been adopted by the local authoritj", the owner of property 
of a less annual value than £10 is liable for the A\ater rate. In the ctise of 
tenancies created before the adoption of the Act, the owner is entitled, 
after its adoption, to recover from his tenant. 

Landlord’s Taxes in the Absence of Stipulation. — Property Tax is 
ju’iiiiarily payable by the tenant, who is entitled to make a deduction for 
the tax from his next payment of rent. A landlord refusing to allow a 
proper deduction is linble on each occasion to a penalty of £50. 

Th(‘ Land Tax and Sewer Rates levied by Commissioners of Sewers, but 
not sewer ratios levied in an urban district under the Public Health Act of 
1875, fall in the first case on the tenant, and are recoverable by him from 
his landlord by deduction from his rent. As touching sewer rates, however, 
this is apparently true only in the cose of extraordinary repairs; ordinary 
trifling annual expenses fall absolutely upon the tenant. 

Rates and Taxes in Case of Express Stipulation.— It will be seen, 
from a perusal of the preceding paragraphs, that the legal incidence of 
rates and taxes occasions, in the absence of express stipulation, little or no 
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difficulty. It is, however, usual in almost all leases to insei-t certain 
covenants on the landlords behalf; the object of such covenants being to 
procure for the latter the payment of an absolutely net rent by throwing 
on the tenant the burden of those payments for which the landlord would 
be otherwise liable. In the case of ordinaiy rates and taxes, this common 
course is unobjectionable even from the tenants point of view. It matters 
nothing whether the tenant pays JClOO rent, whilst the landlord bears the 
biii-den of his own rates or taxes; or whether he pays the latter impositions 
to the amount of £20, wliilst his nominal rental is reduced to £80. In the 
case, on the contrary, of those extraordinary and unexpected burdens which 
are sometimes imposed ilirectly on the landlord under the provisions of 
various Acts of Parliament, a real hardship arises for the tenant who bos 
innocently shifted the burden on to his own shoulders by an injudicious 
covenant. Thus a lessee sometimes finds hinisclf liable, perhaps at the 
very end of his term, perhaps in a term of very short duration, to contribute 
a very heavy sum for some permanent improvement — the construction of a 
sewer, for instance, or the making up of a hitherto unpaved road — to 
property in which he himself has only a trifling intei’est. 

Should the tenant intend to take on himself those landlord’s taxes 
which are of a usual and recurring nature, but not intend to take the 
responsibility for extraordinary charges imposed in respect of permanent 
improvements to the freehold, the lease would pi*obably contain some such 
clause as this: “ to bear, puy, and discharge all rates, taxes, and assessments 
which may be assessed or imposed in respect of the demised premises”. 
This covenant renders the tenant liable for the bindlonl’s laml-tax, and any 
similar impositions of a recurring character, but not for special assessments 
under local acts — paving and sewering charges, for instance, under the 
Metropolitan Management Acts — or for money due in res])ect of other 
extraordinary and permanent improvements to the pi'opei’ty. 

The tenant, in order to render himself liable for these jwlditioiial assess- 
ments, must add snmetliiug further to this t>T)ical covenant. Such addition 
is clearly constituted by what are called “ w^urds of indemnity”, as when 
the lessee further undei-takes to l)ear all "burdens” or "outgoings” imposed 
in respe^ct of the premises — phrases which would appear to cover all possible 
contingencies. The words “charges” and “duties” sometimes, though not 
always, operate in a similar manner. 

Frequently also the following additions are made at the end of the 
typical covenant — “ or upon any person in respect thereof ”, “ or upon the 
lessor in respect thereof ”, “ or upon the landlord or tenant in respect 
thereof ”. Such additions, says a high authority, will not of themselves 
have the effect of throwing liability upon the tenant. 

A covenant to pay the landlord’s taxes may also be implied from the 
covenant to pay rent, or from the wording of the reddrndum, as where the 
tenant agrees to pay his rent “ clear of all taxes, charges, and impositions ”, 
or “ without any deduction or abatement ”, or “ free of all outgoings , or 
a " net ” rent simply. Such expressions undoubtedly throw on the tenant 
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the boiden of the landlord’s usual and recurring taxes, but probably not 
that of charges for the permanent improvement of the property. 

Under no circumstances can the Landlord’s Property Tax be shifted 
on to the tenant, and any attempt to do so by covenant is absolutely void. 
Similarly, the burden of a Tithe Bent Charge, in tenancies created on or 
subsequent to March the 26th, 1891, is inalienable from the landlord. In 
all other cases, with the exception of extraordinary tithe rent charge, 
which need not be dealt with here, it is free to the parties to adjust the 
burden of rates and taxes exactly as they please. 

SUB-LETTING. 

Tenants are free at Common Law to assign or sub-let, and covenants 
depiiving them entirely of this libeity, though sometimes inserted, should 
always be strenuously resisted. A modified covenant, however, forbidding 
the tenant to assign or sub-let without the previous consent in writing of 
his landlord, coupled with a proviso that such consent is not to be un- 
reasonably withheld, is at once equitable and usual. It has been held under 
the above circumstances, that where consent is withheld unreasonably, the 
tenant is free to disregard the covenant and legally assign or sub-let. 
Covenants are also frequently inserted against caiTying on a particular 
trade on the pi’emises, or obnoxious trades in general. 

A sub-lessee stands in no I’elafion w'^hatever to his superior landlord; but 
his position to his immediate landlord is practically identical with that in 
wdiich an ordinary tenant and landlord stand to one another, and the 
covenants in his under-lease naturally reflect those inserted in the original 
lease. The distinction l>etween an assignee and a sub-lessee is this, that 
while a sub-tenaucy may be created for any period less than the original 
tenn, it is not possible to take over the whole of the tenn except under an 
asi^igiimeiit. The assignee becomes liable for some, but not necessarilj’^ all, 
of the covenants contained in the lease, according to their respective natures, 
and thus stands in a direct and immediate relation to the superior landlord. 

It is impossible here, owing to considerations of space, to do more than 
formulate very laiefly the kinds of covenants on which the assignee does 
or does not become liable. 

It will be seen that the deciding principle depends partly on the foiin 
in which the covenant is cast, partly on the subject matter with which it deals. 

(1) Covenants dealing with the demised premises as they actually existed 
at the time of the demise— things iv esse, as they are called, as, for 
instance, a covenant to repair an existing building — bind the assignee, 
whether the covenant he or be not framed so as expressly to include assigns. 

(2) Covenants dealing with the demised premises, but not with respect 
to things in eswr at the time of the demise, os, for instance, a covenant to 
build a house on the land and keep it in repair when built, only bind the 
assigm*e when assigns are expressly mentioned, but not otherwise. 

(3) Covenants which do not deal with the demised premises at all — 
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oollfttorftl coveDaiitE, as they are called, ae, for mstance, a covenant to build 
a house on a separate piece of land — do not bind the assignee, even when 
assigns are expressly mentioned in the wording of the covenant. 

Not only, however, is the assignee liable on certain covenants, according 
io their subject matter and form, but he is similarly entitled to the benefit 
of the lessor B covenants, according to the same distinctions. 

All assignments of leasehold interests are required by the Statute of 
Frauds to be in writing, and signed by the party assigning, or by his agent, 
who must hold a written authority. And by a later statute all such 
assignments must now be made by deed. A sub-lessee is entitled to call 
for the lease and the title thereto of his immediate lessor before becoming 
a party to the under-lease, even in the absence of sperial stipulation. 

Payment of Ground-rent by Sub-tenant.— Sub-tenants are liable to 
distress at the hands of a superior landlord in cases where their immediate 
landlord has failerl to jiay his ground-rent. Should they, therefore, elect to 
pay the latter rent, in order to avoid distress, such payment is considered 
payment, so far as it goes, of their rent to their iiniiiefliate laiidlonl. In the 
ease of lodgers, such payment must be made under the provisions of the 
Lodgers’ Goods Protection Act, 1871. 

GOOD TITLE AND QUIET ENJOYMENT. 

It was once thouglit that covenants, alike for good title and for quiet 
enjoyment, were iiiijdied from tlie bare relationship of landlord and tenant; 
os also from the presence of certain words employed in creating the tenancy. 
The doctrine, however, on this point, is now much restricted ; and though 
there may still be room for doubt, it is safe for all pnmtical purposes to lay 
down the law Jis follows; A covenant for ipiiet enjoyment against the whole 
world, but limited to the duration of the lessor’s estate, is implied by the 
word " demise ”, but not by the bare relationship of landlord and tenant, 
and probably not by the use of any other word whatever. Just possibly 
a covenant for title is also involved in “ demise ” — ^not in any other word — 
but tlie point is very uncertain. 

Covenants for good title are seldom inserted; but covenants for quiet 
enjoyment, limited to the actn of the lessor and of those eUiiming under 
hinif are commonly found in leases. These latter covenants, on the well- 
known principle, “ an express covenant excludes on implied one”, negative 
the absolute covenant against all the world otherwise implied by the word 
demise ”, and are so far less beneficial. On the other hand, unlike the 
covenant involved in “demise”, they continue during the whole of the 
lessee’s interest, and are not limited to the lessor’s estate. 

DETERMINATION OF TENANCIES. 

Tenancies may be brought to on end in six different manners: (1) by 
efflux of time; (2) by notice of the parties; (3) by surrender of the tenant; 
(4) by forfeiture; (5) by merger; and (6) by disclaimer of a trustee in 
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bankruptcy. With regard to (1), ho Hoon an the specitied period has expired, 
the term is at an end without any previous notice on the part of landlord 
or tenant. One point, however, calls for attention. A lessee who is faicitly 
allowed to continue in possession after the determination of his lease, is 
considered a tenant at sufferance; but should he tender, and his landlord 
accept, a yearly payment of rent, he l)ecomes thereby a tenant from year to 
year. In sucli a case he will be held to be in possession under all the 
covenants of his expired lease, so far as the latter are compatible with the 
nature of his present holding. 

Determination (5) by merger, and (6) by disclaimer, are exceptional 
conclusions to a lease which do not call for discussion here. 

By Notice of the Parties. — Yearly tenancies, os alrea<iy seen, can be 
determined by either of the parties, on giving a previous six-months’ notice, 
at the end of any number of complete years from the date of their inception. 
In cases to which the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1875, applies, a twelve- 
months notice is necessary; but these are tenancies which fall outside the 
scope of the present article. In cases where a yearly tenancy hiis com- 
menced on one of four usual quarter-days, it is sufficient to give a clear 
two quarters’ notice, even though the tvu ipiarteis iiinount, together, to a 
period less than the strict half-year. It is sufficient, for in.stanec, in the 
case of a tenancy comm dicing on the 35th March, to give notice on or 
before, but not later than, the 2!)th Sej)teniher. When tenants enter in the 
middle of a quarter, but the rent is paid on the usual i|uarter-diij"s, special 
provisions apply in reckoning the necessary time of notice. It is Ix^tter 
that the notice should be in writing and its service pei’sonal, though neither 
point is essential. Service on a .servant at the t(*iiaiits dwelling-liou.se, 
provided that the nature of the notice be jiruperJy e\]jlained, would .seem to 
be sufficient. 

Termination by Surrender i.s of two descriiitions: (rr) by the act of 
the parties; (h) bj^ operation of law. Neither kind, perhajis, is of frequent 
occuireiice, except in the single instance of landlurtl and tenant iiiutuall}" 
agreeing to give up an old lease, in order to re] dace it by a new one. The 
tenant, it need scarcely be added, is not, under ordinary circumstances, 
entitled to get riil of his lease, except with the expre.ss or tacit acquiescence 
of his landlorrl. Prior to the Statute of Frauds, leases could be surrendered, 
just as they could be created, by a merely oral anangeiiient; but now all 
BUiTeiiders by act of the parties must lie put into writing, and many must 
be by deed. 

8un*ender by act of the law may Ik* accomplished in more ways than 
one, but it will Ik* sufficient to call attention here to the commonest form 
of its occuiTonce. Landlord and tenant sometinies concur in executing a 
fresh lease during the continuance of a tenancy, without l>elng at the 
trouble fonnally to extinguish the (dd one. In such a cose the original 
tenancy is constructively considered surrendered, inasmuch as the granting 
and acceptance of the new term necessarily implies on either side the 
abandonment of the old. 
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By Forfeiture. — A proviso is inserbed in every pvoperly-drswn /^ase 
enabling the leesor to re-enter and deteimiiie the tenancy in the caae of 
noii-i»yment of the rent or of breach of any of the lessee's covenants. The 
exei-cise of this power is entirely optional. A landlord, in the event of 
non-payment of his rent or of a briMich of covenant, is free to elect whether 
he will determine the tenancy under the power of the proviso, or whether 
he will allow it to continue, and will w^aive the cause of forfeitui'e. But 
having once made his election. In* is not afk*rwards free to depart from it. 
If, for instance, he has ordered the tenant to ((uit, or has issued a writ in 
on action for eviction, he must be taken to have made up his mind to treat 
the tenancy as detenniiied; and he is not afterwards at liberty to treat it 
08 still sulwisting. If he is afterwards willincr that the tenant should still 
continue occupation, it must lie on the footing of a new tenancy. 

On the other hand, he is no lunger entitled, when once he has waived 
the cause of fori'eiture, to flelermine tin* teiuiney on that particular ground. 
Waiver may arise, not only fifnn tlie exjm'ss, but also from the implied, 
intention of the le.s.st)r. Any art, in sliort, of the landlord which can be 
fairly construed as exliibiting an intention on his part to treat the teiiancy 
as still subsisting, will lie constriieil as a waiver. A lessor, for instance, 
who accepts, or even deinanrls, rent whicdi has accrued due since a b^e^lcll 
of covenant of N>hieh he is cognisant, must 1 m* taken to have nai\eil his 
right of re-entry. Such rli‘inand or accc*])taiiee is a recognition on liis ])art 
that rent has actually hecoim* due, and this again involves the recognition 
that the tenancy is still in existence. Acceptance or demand of rent accrued 
due prif)r to the breach of coNenaiit stainls, of eoiij-se, on a ditlerent footing. 
Tile waiver, liowexer, apjdies only to tliose cansi*s of forfeiture which have 
taki'ii ]dace lH.*fore the waiver is coiumitb'd: suh.sei]nent causes of forfeiting, 
of course, give rise to a new right of re-entry. Hence, in the case of wliat 
is called a Cfjufiv in'vf/ breach — e.r/. leaving tlie premises uninsured or 
unrepaired for a coiitiiiuiiig period — the acce 2 >taiiee of rent effects a waiver 
of the breach only up to the time when tlie rent tlm.s accepted actually 
became due, and tlie lessor ilues not thereby lose his right of re-entry in 
resjiect of the continuance of the hreacli after tliat date. 

Forfeiture has alwa^’s been abhorrent to the law, which, even prior to 
1881, extended a measure of relief to the tenant in the case of non-payment 
of Ills rent and breacli of liis covenant to insure. As to rent, the iiuestioii 
is still regulated hy section 102 of the Coninion Ijaw Procedure Act, 1852, 
w'hicli enables the lainllord to recover the jweniises by action when half a 
year's rent is in an*ear, and no sufficient distress can be found on the 
premises, wdtliout any formal demand or entry, at the expiration of the 
time limited by the proviso. But all proceedings are to cease on payment 
by the tenant, at any time before the trial, of all arrears and of the costs 
of the proceedings. And the tenant is also eiititleil to relief on application 
to the Court on payment of all arrears and costs within six calendar months 
from the date of the execution of the jiidguieiit of ejectment. And now by 
the Conveyancing and Law of Property Act, 1881, he is given yet further 
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prot6ction. By B€ctioii 14, Bub-sectioii 1, of that statute (which does not, 
however, apply to re-entry for non-payment of rent or breoeh of covenant 
not to assign or sub-let; or to a condition for forfeiture on the bankruptcy 
of the lessee, or on the taking in execution of the lessee's interest), it is 
enacted that no proviso for re-entry shall be enforcible by action or other- 
wise, until (1) the lessor has served on the lessee a notice specifying the 
particular breach complained of, and recjuiring him, if the breach be capable 
of remedy, to remedy the same, and in any case to give compensation in 
money; and (2) the lessee has failed, within a reasonable time thereafter, 
to remedy the breach, if the same be possible, and to make a I'easonable 
compensation in money to the satisfaction of the lessor. The Court is also 
empowered, when the lessor is seeking to re-enter by action or otherwise, 
to grant such relief to the tenant as it shall deem fit, having regard to the 
cii^cumstances of the whole case. 

A tenant who wilfully and contumaciously holds over after demand 
and notice of his landlord is liable to pay double the 3H‘arly value (not 
necessarily the rent hithei*to paid) of the premises demised. If he holds 
over after his own notice, he becomes liable for double the rent he lias 
hitherto been j)aying. 

Tenants Quitting during their Term.— Tenants (pitting during their 
term — e.(/. in the middle of a term of twenty-one j^t'ars — or at the end of a 
year in a tenancy from yeiir to j'ear, without giving proper notice, continue 
liable on their rent and covenants till their term is legally completed, 
unless the landlord lets the premises to a new tenant, in which latter case 
the law assumes that the old tenaiicj" lias been suiTendereJ. 

LANDLORD’S LIABILITY FOR CONDITION OF FURNISHED HOUSE. 

In the case of furnished houses the law assumes an undertaking on 
the lessor’s part that they are reasonably" tit for habitation — that they are 
free, for instance, from infectious disease, from bad drains, and from objec- 
tionable insects. This exception, however, applies only to the condition 
of things at the beginning of the tenancy, and is strictly limited to hiiniigs 
of a temporary character — as in the common case, for instance, of taking 
country or seaside lodgings. Indications, in fact, arc not wanting that 
the judges are unwilling further to encroach on the ancient Common Law 
principle. 


LETTING INFECTED HOUSES OR LODGINGS. 

By sect. 12S of the Public Health Act, 1875, any person who knowingly 
lets for hire any house, room, or paiii of a house in which any person has 
been suffering from any dangerous infectious disorder, without previously 
disinfecting the same to the satisfaction of a legally -qualified medical 
practitioner, and obtaining a certificate from the latter, shall be liable to 
a penalty^ not exceeding twenty pounds. Fui-thcmiore, by sect. 129, any 
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pemon letting for hire or showing for that purpoee any house or part of a 
house, who, on being questioned by any person negotiating for its hire as to 
the fact of there being, or within six months previously having been, therein 
any pemon Buffering from any dangerous infectious disorder, knowingly 
makes a false answer to such a question, shall be liable to a penalty not 
exceeding twenty pounds, or to imprisonment with or without hard labour 
for a period not exceeding one month. 

The Infectious DiseaAe.s Act. further provides that: “Every person 
who shall cease hj occupy any house, room, or jMirt of a house in which any 
person has within six weeks previously In^en suffering from any inff^cHoan 
disvasp, withfjut having such house, rfxim, or part of a house, and all articles 
therein liable to retain iiiWtifni, diHiiifiK.terl Uj the satisfaction of a registered 
medical practitioner, ns testified hy a certiticaU* signed by him, or without 
first giving U) the owner of such house, room, or j)art Cif a house, notice of 
the previous existence of such disc-a.se, iiiifl everj' person ceasing to occupy 
liny house, room, or ]»irt cjf a house, and who, on l)eing questioned hy thi* 
owner thercMif, or h}' any jier.son negotiiiting for the hire of such house, 
room, or part of a house, as to the fact of there having within six months 
previously lK‘en therein any person suHeriiig from any infectious disease, 
knowingly makes a false answer to such question, shall be liable to a penalty 
not exeee<ling t*‘ii |K)umls.” 

This Act fuily operates in those districts in whicli it has been adopted by 
an urban or rural autliority. 

The tenn ''infectious disease” “ iiiisins small -pox, cholera, diphtheria, 
menibraiiuus crouj), erA’sipehis, the disease* known as scarlatina or scarlet 
fever, and the fe\'ers known by any of the following names: t3’phus, 
t^’phoiil, enteric, relapsing, continued, or puerperal”, and includeSi as respects 
11113’ particular district, aii3’ other infectious disease to which the Act has 
been extended 1)3’ the authorities. 

RIGHTS OF LODGERS. 

Unless otlienvise stipulated at the time of hiring, a lodger has the right 
to the use of the door-bell, the knocker, the sk3’light on the staircase, and 
the water-closet. If lie is deprived of these privileges his renied3^ lies not 
ill refusing to pay the rent, or in withholding any part of the rent, but in 
an action against his landlord for breach of contract. 

Unlike the innkeeper, the lodging-house keeper is not responsible to the 
lodger if any property be stolen from his rooms. 
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IL IN SCOTLAND. 

THE LEASE. 

In a gciiL'ial way it may be said that a lease is the same contract in 
England as in Scotland. But in the details and manner of constituting 
the contnict, and in the obligations imjiosed by law on the jinrties to it, the 
differences between an English and a Scotch contract of lease are so great 
that it is necessarj" to treat tJiem under entirely separate heads in order to 
prevent confusion or mistake. 

Where the subject let is mainly the use of the land, its produce or what 
is naturally in or below it, the lease is called a rural lease, even although 
the land should Xto situated within the town; and the rules of law *is to 
rural leases are difft*rent in inaii^’^ im]H)rtant respects from those that npj)ly 
to urban leases. Therefore it must be observed carefully that the rules here 
given are not to be taken as applying to leases of farms nr agricultural 
lands, or indeed anything but “urban subjects”, which are rlefined ns 
buildings or dwelling-houses w’hether in town or country not merely 
accessory to the cultivation or use of lands. 

WHO MAY GRANT VALID LEASES. 

Granter’s Title. — The gi'anter of a lease shouhl be “infeft” in the 
lanfls, that is, his title as proprietor should be formally completed according 
to feudal law. Practically this now means that his title should be properly 
recorded in the Land Registers. If the landlord’s title is not thus com- 
pleted, on his death the lease will not be binding on any one succeeding to 
the ownership of the property not as his representative, but independently 
of him, for example, as heir of entail and in certain other ways. 

Effect of a Bond. — The existence of a bond and disposition in security 
over the subjects is no oljstacle to the granting of a lease by the owner. 

Harried Women. — If the owner of the subjects is a married woman, the 
consent of her husband must be obtained to the lease unless his jus marifi 
and right of administration have been excluded by ante-nuptial contract or 
other deed. This rule is not altered by the Married Womens Property 
{Scotland) Act, IKKl, which only affects the husband’s right to deal with the 
rents or produce of the wife’s heritable property,^ not with the property 
itself, when the marriage has taken place subsecjuently to 18th July, 1881. 
Indeed, a husband can grant leases of his wife’s estate without her consent 
unless his jus marifi and right of administration have been excluded, but 
such leases cannot lost longer than his own administration of his wife’s 
estate. On the other liand, when these rights of the husband are excluded, 
a married woman can grant effectual leases without his consent, 

* ‘‘Heritable pruiierty’* in Soutland curredponds geuumlly with “real estate ” in England. 
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PupllB.— Pupilfl, that is, lK)yH mi.lrr fovirt.-nn and girls un.lcr twi-lv.* 
years of age, cannot enter inU» contructs, Jind if the owner of h.-riuhle 
subjects iKdongs to this class the lease must be granted by the itupil s tutor 
or iMlministruhjr-in-law on isdiiilf of Ids ward. Tutors, liowever, cniinot 
grant leases of their pupils’ estate to endure longer than their owri'tonu of 
office without obtaining the authority f>f the eourt. 

Minors.— A minor, a person not a pupil, but under twenty-one, may, if 
he has no curaUu-s, grant a lease, but the contract can be set aside if there 
Im- " enorm lesion ', that is, if it be seriously to his disadvantage. If a minor 
has a curator, the curator’s consent is nece.s,sary to the lease. 

Trustees.— Heritable property in Scotland is very largely in the hands 
of trustees. At ( 'oiiiiiion Law trustees have jiower to grant leases of the 
heritable (‘state under their charge for an ordinary term of endurance, 
provided there is no proliihitiun, express or implied, in the trust-de(>d 
nmiiiiHt tlieir rluiuif so. 

Entailed Estates. — An lu‘ir of entail in posHession can, in tlie onlinary 
euur.se, ^rmit lea.ses to endure for a iLsiial period if tliey contain no provision 
conferring greater bc^nelits upon liiiii than on hi.s .successors. But ho cannot 
without special powers under Act of Parliament, or without the consent of 
all the heir.s whose consent would he necessary to a disentail, let the hoiiie- 
fann, in an.si on-house, or policies for a longer period than his own life. 

Life-renter. — A p(‘r.son life-rented in an estate can only gi’ant leases to 
endure during his life-rent, but in the case of the life-renter’s death the 
lessee is entitled to remain in po.sHeHHion of the subjects let until the 
following Wliitsuiiflay. 

Heritable Creditor.— It frequently happens that the holder of a bond 
and dispu.sitioii in security over land or houses, when the owner is unable 
to pay up the bond, enters into possession of the subjects under an action of 
mailLs and duties, anrl administers the propei'ty os if he were the proprietor. 
Any creditor in this position may gi-ant leases for a period not exceeding 
seven years. He may also grant leases for a longer period if he obtains the 
authority of the sheriff in the manner pre.serihetl in the Heritable Securities 
(Scotland) Act, 1S[)4. The limit in all case.s, however, is twenty-one years 
for heritable property in general and thirty-one years for minerals. 

HOW A LEASE IS CONSTITUTED. 

The Foundation of a Lease. — ^The foundation of the contract which 
will creak" the definite relationship of landlord and tenant is an agree- 
ment between the lessor and the lessee, that the le.s.see shall have the 
use of the heritable subject for a specified time from a specified date in 
return for a definite payment. If these points are fixed the other obliga- 
tions of the parties are determined by law, but the parties may by express 
agreement vary or restrict these obligations in almost any way they please. 

The first point to l>e obsen^ed in regard to the constitution of a lease is 
that it must be in writing in the form of a probative deed, that is. one 
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executed with all the Holeiimities required by law. Tlie only exception to 
this i-ule in in the case of leases for a year or less, which may be constituted 
by word of iiioutli. 

TJjere is, however, an important modiheafion of the rule requiring 
prolmtivu writing to constitute a Je/ise, for an informal writing' may l>e 
sufficient to est^ihJish a Je/ise for any period, if vf'i inte't'ventiLS has super- 
vened, that is, if either of tlie parties, on the faith of the agreement and 
in })urHuance of it, has done Hoiiiethiiig which would make the application 
of the rule a distinct breach of good faith. 

It must Ik* observed, Iniwevcr, that the proof of a verbal lease for more 
tiiari a year must lx* liy writings, however informal, showing the contract, 
or by tlie d(*fenfler's oath. But no prudent person will omit the precaution 
of having a formal lease framed if it is in endure for more than a year. 

A lease often takes the form of missives consisting of a letter of offer 
and a l(*tter of acceptance, and these, if ])rol)ative, are as effectual as a single 
deed signed by lK)tli parti(‘s. 

Even a promise or undertaking to grant a lease, with an acceptance by 
the leas(*e, will Iw* effectual to pi-ove a contract of letting if the documents 
are formally executed. 

StBJnpingf, — Written leases must be pro 2 )erly stamped, otherwise they 
cannot be* prcxlueed as i*vidence in Court. The stamps required are the 
same in Scotland as in England, and the reader is referred to the table 
of stamp-duties given on page* 50. 

An agreement for a lease must War the same stump-duty as if it were 
an actual lease for the term and c(»nsideratimi mentioned in the agreement, 
and all)' lease made subsequently in eonformily with such an agreement 
only reijuires a six]K*nny stamp. 

It may 1 m* useful to give here ii form of an ordinary lease of a dwelling- 
house, though v\here a formal written lease is entered into it is prudent, 
of course, fur the tenant to employ a solicitor. 

FORM OF LEASE OF DWELLING-HOUSE. 

This lease between A (designation of the landlord), heritable proprietor 
of the dwelling-house aftor-nieiitioned, of the first part, and B (designation 
of the tenant), of the second part, Wituesseth that the said A, in considera- 
tion of the rent or tock-duty after specified, has set, and hereby lets to the 
B/iid B and his heirs, hut excluding assignees and suli-tenants except such os 
may be approved of by the said A in writing, All and Whole that dwelling- 
house (here describe the house, and garden or other pertinents) and that for 
the space of yeoi's from and after the term of , which 

is hereby declared to be the said B*8 entry thereto: In the peaceable 
possession of which subjects the said A binds and obliges himself and his 
heirs and successors to maintain and defend the said B and his foresaids 
during the currency of this tack at all hands: And the said A also binds 
and obliges himself and his foresaids to keep the said house wind and water 
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tight and in proper tenan table condition during the whole currency of this 
lease: For which causes, and on the other pint, the said B binds and obliges 
himself, his heii’s, executors, and rt*presentatives whatsoever, to pay to the 
said A, his heirs and successors, the sum of £ sterling yeai’ly of rent, 

at two terms in the year, Whitsunday luid Maitinnias, by equal portions, 
beginning the first term s payment tJieJ'cof at the tei ni of next for 

the half-year preceding and the next ternis payment at following, 

and so fortli half-yeaj’ly anrl ternily during the currency of this lease, 
with a fifth part more of each term s jiayment of li(|iiidate penalty in case 
of failure, and interest of the said rent at the rate of Five per centum ])er 
annum from the said respective terms of jiayment during the non-payment 
of the same: Anri tlie said B accepts the premises hereby let as being in 
good order and repair, and binds himself and his foresaids to leave the 
premises in thr* like good order and repair at the expiry of this lease, 
ordinary wear and tear excrqiterl: And the said B binds and obliges himself, 
his heii’s and suect'ssors to remove at the expiry of this tack without 
warning or proceas of law to that ellect; And botli parties oblige them- 
selves and their foresaids to perform the premises to each other under the 
penalty of £ to be paid by tlu‘ i)arty failing to the party perfomiing or 
willing to perform over and above performance: And l)oth paiiies consent 
to registration hereof for preservation and execution. In Witness whereof 
(here follows the “testing clause'’ containing the dates of signature of the 
lease and the names and designations of the witnesses). 

SUB-LETTING AND ASSIGNING. 

It should l>e observed that, if nothing is said in the lease about sub- 
letting and assigning, in urban leasevs the tenant will be (*ntitled to assign 
and sub-let. 

In leases of agiicultural hinds or other “rurar* subjects the rule is 
different, and in the absence of express stipulation the tenant is not entitled 
to sub-let or assign. The Registration of Leases Act, 1B57, confers certain 
privileges upon leases for thirty-one yeais or longer. 

Furnished Houses. — In the case of a lease of a furnished house the 
tenant has no power to sub-let or assign without an express stipulation 
in the lease. 


TENANT’S RIGHTS UNDER A LEASE. 

Assuming that a lease in the ordinary terms has been completed either 
verbally (if for one year) or in writing, we will consider the rights and 
obligations of the tenant thereunder. 

Possession. — 1 . In the first place he is entitled to possession of the 
whole subjects let at the stipulated term, and is therefore entitled to eject 
according to the forms of law any person occupying them; or he can require 
VoL. L 4 
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the landlord to do so. If the landlord delays to give possession for an 
unreasonable time the tenant may cancel the bargain. The reservations 
-which a landlord may make expressly when letting lands belonging to him 
are of endless variety. Freedom of contract is so complete that almost any 
agreement that the parties are likely to enter into deliberately and expressly 
will be binding upon them. 

There is an implied reservation to the landlord of a house of a right of 
access for the purpose of executing nccessaiy repairs. 

2. The tenant must be maintained in possession. 

If the tenant is evicted or deprived of possession by a third party, he is 
entitled to complete indenmiheation for all the loss he has sustained or 
will sustain through being deprived of his leiise. If he is evicted from the 
whole subjects let, he can claim from the lessor the total value of the lease 
to him at the time he is evicted. If he is deprived only of part of the 
subjects he is entitled to claim damages, which will usually result in an 
abatement of the rent. But if the eviction, although not absolutely from 
the entire subjects let, be to an extent which renders them unfit for the 
occupancy or use for wdiich they were intended, the tenant is doubtless 
■entitled to throw up the lease entirely. 

Accidental Iiyury op Destruction. — If, however, by the lawful act 
•of some one for whom the lessor is not responsible, by a neighbour, for 
instance, building on his own gi’ound, the premises ho injured or rendered 
leas suitable for the puriKise I’or which they were let, the tenant has no 
•claim against the lessor, unless there be a special guarantee in the h^ase. 

If the landlord himself does something to detract from the tenant's use 
■of the subjects let, an abatement from the rent wdll be allowed by the Court. 

If part of the subji‘ets let be destroyed or rendered pcnnanciitly useless 
by unavoidable accident, as, for iustanee, hy being struek by lightning, the 
lessee will be entitled to an abatement of rent. The law in regard to the 
destruction of the subjects by other accidents due to the fault of neither 
lessor nor lessee is generally the same as in the case of inevitable accident. 
Of course, if the accident is due to tlie fault of either landlord or tenant, ho 
who is in fault must bear the loss thereby caused. 

If the house be destroyed, by inevitable accident, the rule of law is that 
the landlord cannot l)e re(|uired to restore it, and the tenant may abandon 
the lease if the subject be totally destroyed, or claim an abatement of the 
rent if it be only partially destroyed. 

Iiyury by Fire. — The commonest accident which calls for the applica- 
tion of this rule is injury or total loss by fire, and this event is usually 
guarded against by insurance. But in the absence of express stipulation 
in the lease, there is no obligation upon the landlord to insure the house, 
and the tenant is not at all likely to do so. He will, of course, insure the 
effects belonging to him in the house, for the landlord has no responsibility 
in that matter, and the insurance effected on the house itself by the land- 
lord does not cover the property of the tenant. 

Even where the tenant is bound by the lease to keep the house in 
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tcnantable and habitable condition, and leave it so at the expiration of the 
lease, neither he nor the landlord is bound to rebuild or restore the subjects 
destroyed by an accident for which neither is responsible. 

It is sometimes difficult to determine whether a tenant whose house has 
been injured by an accident of the kind, is entitled to abandon his lease 
or only to claim an abatement of the rent. In general, if the house be 
rendered uninhabitable or untenantable, the lessee may throw up the lease 
unless the landlord offers to put the house into habitable condition within 
a reasonable time. 

If the tenant decide to abandon his lease, he must intimate his intention 
to the landlord without undue delay. 

InsurEUlce. — Neither party is bound to insure unless there is a stipula- 
tion in the lease to that effect. 


TENANT’S OBLIGATIONS. 

The Tenant’s Obligfation to Take and Retain Possession. — The 

landlord being bound to give possession, the tenant is bound to take it. 
Therefore any person entering into a le;aso of a house as tenant is bound 
to occupy it, and prevent it from deteriorating by being left empty. The 
landlord is further cmtitled to insist upon the tenants putting in sufficient 
furniture to secure the hypothec, and upon his keeping up fires, and pro- 
perly airing it to prevent injuiy from damp. 

Payment of Rent. — The tenant must not only pay his rent, but must 
also pay it to the right person. This will not always be the party who let 
him the house, for the landlord may have sold the propeity or assigned the 
rents. 4"he only case whcTe the tenant can commonly have any difficulty 
is probably when a bondholder steps into the place of the landlord, and 
administers the property, letting the subjects, and drawing the rents. The 
tenant, however, will receive intimation of such a proceeding, and he cannot, 
after i-eceiving such intimation, pay the rent to the landlord without being 
liable to pay it over again to the creditor. 

Hanag'ement. — The tenant of a dwelling-house may not, of course, 
destroy or injure the premises let, for he is bound to restore them to the 
landlord at the end of the lease in the condition in which he received them, 
except for “ ordinary tear and wear ”, as leases commonly express it. He is 
not bound to make good deterioration resulting from the ordinary and 
natural use of the premises, unless under special stipulation. He is bound 
to use the premises only for the purpose, for which they were let. It is 
usual to state explicitly in a lease of a house that it is to be used only as a 
dwelling-house, and when that is done the tenant is not entitled to use it 
for trading purposes 

The tenant is not entitled to erect buildings, or make structural alter- 
ations in the subject let even although there be no express stipulation in 
the lease against his doing so. 
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REPAIRS. 

In Scotland the landlord is bound to put the liouse into habitable and 
tenantable condition (at the be^iniiiu^ of the leane) when the tenant enters 
it. This, the Common Law rule in Scotland, is made also statutoiy, in 
regard to houses let to the working classes, by the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act, 1885. 

Further, the landlord is bound to keep the house in tenantable condition 
during the lease unless there he an express stipulation to the contrary. But 
if the house is injured or destnyed by the fault or negligence of the tenant, 
the landlord cannot be required to repjiir the damage so caused. Or if the 
house be injured or destro3^ed by unavoidable accident, the landlord is not 
Ixjund to restore it. If he refuse to restore, the tenant may abandon the 
lease. 

If the landlord d(*cline to make necessary repairs arising in ordinary 
coui'se, the tenant may execute them himself and deiluct the cost from tlie 
rent. 

If the landlord fail in his duty to make the house habitable at the 
tenant’s entry, or to keep it in repair during the lease, he may be held 
liable for any damage caused thereby. 

Should the tenant on entering the house find it in an uninhabitable 
condition, he may refuse to take possessioTi and throw up the lease if the 
landlord docs not promptly put it in orcler. It is impossible to define 
accurately an uninhabitable condition. But tlie presence of vermin in 
considei'able numbers, dampness rendering the use of rooms dangerous to 
health, or radical and dangerous defectiveness of drainage, would entitle 
a tenant to abandon his lease if the landlord did not promptly remedy these 
defects. 


FURNISHED HOUSES. 

The ordinaiy rules in regard to leases do not apply in eveiy respect to 
the letting of furnished houses. It is obvious that in the lease of a 
furnished house there is a wider contract than in the mere letting of the 
heritable subject, the house itself, for there is also a contract of hiring or 
location of the furniture. As a rule there is no foimal lease, though 
commonly missive letters pass between the parties. 

One important point is ihut the landlord of a furnished house is liable 
for all taxes and rates exigible from the tenant, unless there is a special 
stipulation to the contrary. 

When entering into a lease of a furnished house, each of the parties 
should have an invuntorj" of the contents of the house, and if anything is 
broken, or cracked, or in defective condition, the fact should l)e cai’efully 
noted in the inventory. The rent is commonly payable in advance. 
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FIXTURES. 

When a proprietor lets a dwelling-house it usually contains certain 
movables annexed by him to the premises. These are called “landlord’s 
fixtures , and they vary in quantity and in kind according to local custom 
and to the class of house. The tenant will see what is in the house before 
he takes it, and he should stipulate for what ho thinks necessary in the 
way of landlord’s fixtures before entering into the lease. 

Rig'ht to remove Fixtures. — “ Tenant's fixtures ” are those movables 
attached by the tenant to the house, which he is entitled to remove at the 
expiration of his lease. These do not include all fixtures which he may 
have put up, for if he annex or infix anything to the house itself in such 
a way that it cannot Ik* removed without injury to the stiucture of the 
house, it hecomes, as a general rule, the property of the landlord, and the 
tenant cannot thereafter remove it. 

In regard to the (question of what fixtures may be removed by a tenant 
at or before the expiration of his lease, this is one nl' the few points in 
which the laws of England and Scotland are jiractically identical. Thcre- 
ft)rc it seems unnecessary to repeat here what has been laid down alH)ve 
for the guidance of the householder in England in regard to this matter, 
and the reader is refciTed to the statement of the English law on this 
subject (pp. 34-36). 

LANDLORD’S REMEDIES FOR RECOVERY OF RENT, 

111 addition to the remedies which an ordinary creditor has for recover- 
ing payment from his debtor, a landlord has a number of special remedies. 
These are summary diligenee following on a decree of registration; an 
action of maills and duties; and HC(|ueBtiiition. 

Summary Dilig'enoe. — If a formal lease has been entered into, the last 
clause of it may declare that “ the parties eonsent to the registration of the 
deed for execution”. If the lease contains this clause the landlord may 
register it in the Books of Council and Session, or in the Sheriff Court 
Books, and obtain a warrimt which entitles him, if the rent 1)C unpaid, 
to arrest goods, debts, or money belonging to the tenant, and, after giving 
the tenant, by a messenger-at-arms or sheriff-officer, a “ charge ” or foi'mal 
notice to pay, to poind or distrain the tenant’s goods. 

The days of charge are fourteen in cases of edictal citation, and six in 
other cases. 

This remedy, however, is not familiar in practice. 

Action of Maills and Duties. — The landlord, again, may present a peti- 
tion to the Court to have the debtor in the lease, or his tenants, ordain^ to 
pay over the rents duo by them to the landlord as they become due. This 
remedy is more frequently resorted to by a heritable creditor or bond- 
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holder, who by virtue of his bond takes the place of the landlord, as 
explained above. 

H)rpothec. — The remedy which is most commonly made use of by a 
landlord to obtain payment of his rent, is sequestration of his tenant’s 
furniture and effects. This remedy is based on the landlord’s right of 
hypothec, which is a security created by law, in favour of the landlord, 
over the furniture and effects belonging to the tenant in the subjects let, 
independently of any agreement or stipulation between the landlord aud 
tenant. The right has been much curtailed by recent legislation in rural 
subjects, but it still exists undisturbed in leases of urban subjects — dwelling- 
houses, shops, factories, and warehouses. It has been abolished in leases 
of agricultural or pastoral lands exceeding two acres in extent, except 
where rent is due under a lease, writing or bargain, current at Martinmas, 
1881. 

In urban tenements the landlord’s right of hypothec covers all the goods 
the tenant brings into the premises, including, but not limited to, all furni- 
ture, books, paintings, plate, jewels, aud other movable property not lielong- 
ing to the landlord. There are some exceptions, however, and doubtful 
questions as to what conies under the hjqiothec often ai ise. It is generally 
recognised that cash, bonds, bills, and other documents of debt are not 
subject to hypothec, nor is the tenant’s wearing apparel. 

When articles or goods do not Isdong to the tenant they escape the 
landlord’s right in somi* cases, but not in all. Hired furniture is generally 
liable to He([ueHtration for rent if it forais the bulk of the furniture in the 
house. Single ai-ticles of a kind that are commonly let on hire, and not of 
the nature of ordinary furniture, do not, Mr. Rankine thinks, come under 
the hypothec, especially ”, he says, *‘if there is a known custom of hiring 
out similar articles by themselves, and as part of a business different from 
furniture-broking, as in the case of sewing-machines and musical instru- 
ments, such as pianofortes”. Lord Deas in one case said, ‘'I am not aware 
of any authority for holding that forms hired for an evening party, or 
china for a dinner party, may be sold for payment of the rent, although 
they happen to be in the house on the day sequestration is used”. 

Goods merely deposited in the premises let, or lent gratuitously to the 
tenant, are in a more favourable position than hired articles. Articles 
belonging to inmates of the house other than the tenant are exempt from 
the operation of hypothec, if they are not of the nature of general household 
plenishing, such as might be brought into the house by a sub-tenant, who 
is not merely a lodger. Articles of personal use belonging to children, 
guests, lodgers, servants, and such inmates of a house do not fall under the 
hypothec. 

Duration of H3rpothec. — The right of hypothec gives security to the 
landlord only for each successive year’s rent, and not for arrears. It must 
be mode good by sequestration within three months of the lost term of 
payment, against effects that have been in the premises during the year. 
Superior's Hypothec. — The superior of the ground, that is, the person 
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entitled to uplift the feu-duty, has also a right of hypothec, which entitles 
him, in the event of the feu-duty being unpaid, to “poind the ground”, that 
is, to attach for payment of such feu-duties as have accrued during the 
tenant s possession not only the landlord’s (his vassal’s) goods, but also the 
goods of the landlord’s tenants. If, however, the tenant has paid his rent 
to his landlord hohiAJide, the superior’s right to poind is defeated. 

Landlord’s Rlgfht to retain Tenant’s Furniture. — The landlord is 
entitled to prevent his tenant from displenisliing the premises during the 
currency of the lease, and, if the tenant is removing or about to remove the 
furniture from the premises, the landlord is entitled to apply to the Court 
for interdict, and so to prevent him from taking away his goods. 

The landlord can take this step not only after the rent has become 
payable, but also at any period of the lease. Before the rent has become 
payable, however, a tenant, if he finds caution or security for it, will be 
allowed to remove his goods, unless such removal is inconsistent with good 
iiianagcment of the subject let, an important consideration in farms and 
other “ rural ” leases. But after the rent has become due the removal or 
a poinding by a creditor of the landlord may proceed only on payment of 
the rent, or if suflicient for the purpose is left. 

Further, if goods belonging to the tenant ha\e been removed from the 
premises before the hypothec expires, the landlord can obtain a warrant 
from the sheriff to search for and bring them back. 

Sequestration for Rent. — The landlord may therefore make good his 
right of hypothec over the tenant’s goods in two ways, (1) by sequestration 
in payment of rent that is past due, and (2) by sequestration in security of 
rent to become due. Wc are speaking, it must be noted, of “urban*' 
subjects as defined above. 

If the term for the payment of rent is past, and three months from the 
last yearly tenn have not elapsed, the landlord may ask the Court to 
sequestrate the effects on the premises in question and to authorise an 
inventory of them to be made, and thereafter to grant warrant to sell them 
in payment of the rent. If the tenant has removed any of his furniture,, 
the landlord may ask a warrant to bring back the articles removed. 

Mode of Sequestration. — When this petition is presented, the Court 
sequestrates and grants a warrant to inventory the effects. This warrant 
is handed to an officer of court, who proceeds to the premises and in tho 
presence of one witness makes an inventory of what he finds there. A 
copy of this inventory, certified by the officer and the witness, is returned 
to the Court. The Court then grants a warrant to sell the sequestrated 
effects by public roup at a date fixed by the sheriff or by some one appointed 
by him to carry through the sale. 

When the sale is concluded, or within fourteen days thereafter, it must 
be reported to the court. Any balance remaining over after paying the 
landlord’s claim and expenses is handed over to the tenant. 

The landlord is also entitled to sequestrate in secui-ity before the rent ia 
due if he has ground for believing that his rent is in danger through, for 
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example, the tenant’s affairs becoming embarrassed, or the removal of the 
tenant’s effects. If the rent is paid when it becomes due, the landlord musk 
bear the expense of the proceedings, but if it is not paid he may apply for 
a warrant to sell and carry out a sale in the manner already explained. 

Landlord's RlB^ht in Competition with Other Creditors. — In virtue 
of the right of hypothec the landlord has a preference for the rent of the 
premises for the year to which his hs^thec applies over all the unprivileged 
creditors who, by poinding and arrestment, may interfere with the tenant’s 
goods. 

A purchaser of the hypothecated goods is bound to restore them or pay 
the value to the landlord, if the latter exercises his right of hypothec. But 
he need not do so if the purchase is made after the rent has become due, 
provided that sufficient goods remain in the premises to pay the rent. 
During the currency of the tenn, however, the landlord can prevent any 
interference with the hypothecated goods, no matter whether sufficient is 
left to meet the rent or not. 

There arc two modifications of this rule. Firstly, goods sold by bulk 
in open market cannot be recovered by the landloid; but this protection 
does not extend to goods .sold by sample. Secondly, agricultural produce, 
by the Hypothec Amendment Act, 1867, if sold bond fide for its fair 
marketable value and removed from the premi.scs and paid fur, is protected, 
as is also the case when it is sold by public auction after seven days’ 
notice to the landlord or his factor or agent without sequestration being 
obtained and registered before the expiration of the notice. 


ENTRY. 

Date of Entry. — The tenant’s entry to the subjects let may be at any 
time the parties arrange, but in the better class of lioirses it is usually at 
the terms of Whitsunday or Martinmas, which are known as tlie legal 
terms. If a lease specifies either of these terms os the date of entry, it 
means either the 28th of May or the 28th of November. Until com- 
paratively recently the custom in regard to entiy and removal of tenants 
at these tonus was not uniform, for in some counties and burghs in Scotland 
tenants entered or removed at a period beyond the date of the legal tenn. 
The matter is now regulated by the Keiuoval Terms Act, 1886, which 
provides as follows: — 

“ Where under any lease entered into after the passing of this Act, the 
term for a tenant’s (intry to, or removal from, a house shall be one or other 
of the terms of Whitsunday or Martinmas, the tenant shall, in the absence 
of express stipulation to the contrary, enter to, or remove from, the said 
house (any custom or usage to the contrary notwithstanding) at noon on 
the twenty-eighth day of May, if the tenn be Whitsunday, or at noon on 
the twenty-eighth day of November, if the term be Martinmas, or on the 
following day at the same hour, where the said terms fall on a Sunday ”. 
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BREAKS. 

It is not uncommon to stipulate in a lease that the landlord, or the 
tenant, or both, on giving certain notice to the other party, shall have the 
right to terminate the lease at a certain date before the date of expiration 
stated in the lease. 

The break is in practice more frequently in favour of the tenant. Such 
a condition is usually clearly expressed, and should not give rise to any 
difficulty. 


REMOVING. 

The tenant is bound to leave the house at the term of removal stipulated 
in his lease, and if he delays to do so the landlord may compel him to vacate 
the premises by an action of Removing in Court. 

In formal written leases there is always a clause by which the tenant 
binds and obliges himself and his successors to flit and remove ” from the 
premises thereby let at the expiration of the IcEwe, “ and that without any 
previous warning or process of law to be used against him to that effect 
Warning^ to Remove. — Notwithstanding this stipulation, however, the 
tenant is always, except in leases for less than a year, entitled to forty days* 
notice of the landlord’s intention to require him to remove, and, on the 
other hand, he is bound to give the same notice to the landlord if he does 
not intend to remain in the house for another year. The notice on behalf 
of the landlord is called a “warning”, and was commonly given by a 
sheriff-officer or “burgh officer”. It iiiny be given by the landlord himself 
or his agent. The rules as to removals from urban subjects formerly 
depended upon local customs, and were therefore different in different pai-ts 
of tlie country. In burghs it is or whs recently common for the officer to 
give notice by chalking “the most patent door of the building”, in the 
presence of one witness, foity days before the tenn of removal. The notice, 
however, may now always be given by registered letter. It must be given 
at least forty days before the 15th of May or the 11th of November if 
Wliitsuiiday and Martinmas are the terms in the lease, and it is common 
for the landlord to give warning on 1st of January or at Candlemas. 
Indeed it is regarded by many people as a grievance that landlords in the 
large towns of Scotland are accustomed to arrange as early as January or 
February the letting of their properties for the year from Whitsunday. In 
leases for four months or less the Removal Terms Act requires that notice 
of removal shall, in the absence of express stipulation, be given as many 
days before the date of ish (i.e. the termination of the lease) as shall be 
equivalent to at least one-third of the full period of duration of the lease. 

The day on which a tenant must remove under a lease with the ordinary 
terms is, like the day on which he enters, fixed by statute, as was mentioned 
when speaking of the date of entry. If the lease specifies Whitsunday or 
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Martinmas as the date of teriiiiiiatioii the tenant must remove at noon on 
the 2Sth of May if the term bo Whitsunday, or on the 2StJi of November if 
the term be Martinmas, or on the following day at the same liour if the 
term-day fall on a Sunday. 

By the Sheriff Coui*t Act of 1K38 a summary method is provided for 
removing tenants who are in possession of premises let for less than a year 
at a rent not exceeding the rate of £30 per annum. 

A person who (K'eupies a house as part of a contract of service, and under 
an express stipulation that his tenancy is to cease when liis contract of 
service expires, does not seem entitled to tlie l)enefit of a “ lawful warning 
and may he ejected summarily if the rent does not exceed the rate of £30 a 
year. 

Notice by Tenant. — The tenant who intends to leave at the end of hLs 
lease must give the landlord the same length of notice as the landlord would 
have had to give him. 

Tacit Relocation. — It is necessary to note carefully what happens if 
no notice be given on either side that the lease is to terminate at the date 
stipulated in the lease. Both parties are then bound for another year on 
the same terms as the last. 

RATES AND TAXES. 

In Scotland the apportionment of public burdens and taxes between 
landlord and tenant is sufficiently clearly regulated by law, and difficulty 
between the parties to a lease can hardly arise on this ground unless there is 
some stipulation in the contract altering the usual incidence of such burdens. 
In practice such a stipulation is unusual in leases of dwelling-houses. There 
is no reference to taxes in ordinary leases, except in leases of furnished 
houses, in which case all the taxes, both landlords’ and tenants’, are borne by 
the lessor. 


STAMP-DUTIES ON LEASES. 

The following stamp-duties are payable on leases in any part of the 
United Kingdom: — 

(1) For any definite teiin not exceeding a year: 

Of any dwelling-house or part of a dwelling-house at a rent not 
exceeding the rate of £10 per annum, ... ... Id. 

(2) For any definite term less than a year: 

(a) Of any furnished dwelling-house or apartments where the 
rent for each term exceeds £25, ... ... . . . 2^;. Gd. 

(5) Of any lands, tenements, or heritable subjects, except or 
otherwise than as aforesaid, the same duty as a lease for 
a year at the rent reserved for the definite term. 
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(3) For any other definite term or for any indefinite term: 

Of any lands, tenements, or heritalile subjects — 

When the consideration, or any part of the consideration, moving 
either to the lessor or to any other person, consists of 
any money, stock, or security; 

In respect of such consideration, the same duty as a convey- 
ance on a sale for the same consideration. 

When the consideration, or any part of the consideration, is any 
rent: 

111 respect of such consideration: if the rent, whether reserved 
as a yearly rent or otherwise, is at a rate or an average 
rate: 



If the teim does 
nob eiceed 35 
yean or ia In- 
deilulte. 

If the term ei- 
ceede 35 yeara, 
but does not ci- 
eeed 100 yean, 

11 tliD trim eX' 
ceedilDOyein 

Nut exceeding £5 per annum 

£ I. d. 

£ 9 d. 

£ a d. 

D 0 6 

0 3 0 


Exceeding 




£5 and not exceediug £10 per annum 

0 1 0 



^10 „ il5 „ 

0 1 0 



£16 j| II £20 1, 

0 2 0 


1 4 0 

£20 „ „ £26 „ 

0 2 6 


1 10 0 

£26 1, £60 j| 

0 6 0 


8 0 0 

£60 „ II £75 „ 

0 7 0 

2 6 0 

4 10 0 

£76 jf £l00 II 

0 10 0 


6 0 0 

£100. For every full BUm of £50, and 
bJbo for any fractional part of £50 




thereofi.i m m 

0 6 0 

1 10 0 

3 0 0 


10s. 


(4) Of any other kind whatsoever not hereinbefore described, 


• 1 1 






DECORATION OF THE HOUSE. 


COLOUR IN THE HONE. 

Sweet, soft colour makes one of the charms of a pleasant room, and of 
a number of pleasant rooms the ideal home consists. The scheme of each 
should be in harmony with the special use of the room itself, the drawing- 
room gay, the dining-room somewhat serious without being gloomy, the 
library reposeful but not morbid, the morning-room cheerful without being 
aggressively so, the nui'series and bedrooms white or in pale tints. 

Gradation of Colours. — It may be found useful if, before particular 
scln iiies are discussed, something is said eonceriiiiig the general relations 
and properties of colours. From the three primary colours, yellow, red, 
and blue, all others arc obtained. By the sim])le mixture of any two of 
them the secondary colours are produced — green from yellow and blue, 
orange from yellow and red, purple from blue and red. These again supply 
another series — the tertiaries: citrine ladng the result of mixing orange 
and gi’een; russet, of orange and purple; olive, of purple and gi-een. From 
citrine, russet, and olive an endless variety of beautiful tints is obtaiiierl, 
varying os any particular colour predominates, and it is from these that 
the best colour schemes are usually selected. Some of the loveliest colours 
are so subtle in tint, that it is difficult to name them or say what is the 
prevailing hue. 

Properties of Colours. — Colours have definite properties and convey 
to the mind certain impressions. For example, the warm colours yellow 
and red produce a lively, cheerful feeling, while the colder colours, blue, 
purple, and some gi-eens, have the opposite effect. Again, yellows seem 
to be nearer the eye than they actually are, blues to be farther away, reds 
to be stationary. Yellow appears lighter, blue darker, red brighter by 
gas-light than by day. 

When a colour has been looked at for a time, it seems to change, some 
other taking its place. This other is the colour, or combination of colours, 
necessary to make up the primary set of three. Thus orange after a time 
gi'adually posses into a bluish hue, blue being its coniplementary colour. 
Again, red looked at for a time seems to be obscured by a greenish hue; 
and so on. 

Harmony of Colours, — As a rule, to obtain the fullest pleasure, the 
eye demands the presence of all the primaries, and this is possibly why the 
tertiaries are the most pleasing colours. That all three primaries should 
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be present for the best effect is, however, by no means a hard-and-fast rule; 
in some cases the charm of the colourings lies in the absence of one of them. 
In colour -work the production of proper harmony depends lai-gely on 
individual artistic feeling or instinct. No cast-iron law can be laid down. 

It should be remembered that a coloui* merely contrasted with its 
complementary — for instance, red with green — will not necessarily har- 
monise with it. For harmony there should be judicious blending of the 
contrasting colour; the red should contain some grt^en and the green some 
red in its composition, the exact proportions being a matter of prsuitical 
experiment. As the yellows, reds, and blue-grays of the citrines, russets, and 
olives contain blendings of all the colours, they give harmonious results 
more readily than the others. 

Suppose it is desired to contrast a russet, which is a gray with a reddish 
tendency, for it receives red from both the orange and the purple of 
which it is composed; the colour to go with red is green, but the green 
einjiloyed must partake of the rc'dness of the russet, and it the latter is very 
low-toned, so must l)e the former. Again, the proper green to harmonise 
with a red having an orangi‘ tendency — that is, one with yellow in it — is 
a bluish-gieeii, blue being the remaining priinaiy. In the case of a red 
ha\ing a purple tendency — that is, one with blue in it — the proper green 
to harmonise is a yellowish-green, yellow being the remaining primary; 
and so on with all other colours. The last two examples will be found 
useful in the selection of harmonious colours. 

Sometimes ii pure colour without admixture is advisable and even 
necessary to true harmony to give bright colour in a decorative scheme, 
but generally the primaries are to be avoided. 

Drawlng'-room. — This room lends itself more absolutely to ornament 
than any other in the ordinary house, as the function of the drawing-room 
is to offer repose and facilitate amusement and the hospitality of tea. But 
its aspect must also be taken into consideration. A cold north light de- 
mands some warmth of tone in the walls, just as a southern aspect needs 
to be in a degree softened by a tint of wall-paper or distemper that, together 
with the sunshine pouring in, will not be dazzlingly bright. The size of 
the room has also to be considered. If it is small, large patterns on the 
paper must be avoided, and it will be remembered that a light paper adds 
to the apparent height, as well as size, of any room. Again, if there are 
many pictures to be hung, the character of the paper or distemper should 
be properly subordinated to these. Duck’s egg blue is by many regarded 
as the best background for pictures, while others consider a cold, pure gray 
os better. Self-coloured papers arc always preferable to those with a 
pattern where pictures arc to be hung in any number. Artists usually like 
a rather dark blue, like that of a fine midsummer night, and many aesthetic 
persons prefer a primrose or jonquil yellow. 

Sometimes dados are in fashion; at other times friezes are preferred. 
Both should be avoided in a low-ceilinged room. In a high one, on the 
contrary, a frieze may be three - eighths of a yard in depth, and if well 
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chosen, makes a fine effect in contrast with a paper that has not a very 
striking pattern, if any. There are beautifully embossed and other papers 
made specially for friezes, such as lincrusta and anaglypta (see “ Wall 
Coverings'"). Usually they can be coloured to suit any scheme. Gesso- 
work is veiy suitable for the treatment of friezes, and is uncommon and 
artistic if really good. The ornament and colour should be of a simple, 
light, conventional character. The depth of the frieze should depend on the 
height of the wall. It should never be less than 15 inches. The higher the 
wall the deeper the frieze. It often looks well when made lighter in tone 
than the body of the wall. The cornice should be tinted to harmonize with 
it and with the ceiling, which may be of a creamy-yellow rather than white. 
White, though clean-looking, is not satisfactory from an artistic point of 
view. 

All the wood -work, such as doors, windows, skirtings, and shutters, 
should be in tones of the colour or colours used in the body of the wall, or 
in pale cream or ivory white when additional brightness is desired. King 
Edward VII made green carpets fashionable by choosing them for his own 
special rooms at Windsor and on the royal yachts. Green goes well with 
all other colours, and forms an agreeable background for beautiful furniture 
of every kind. Many drawing-rooms have no carpet, but a parquet floor 
and a few rugs scattered over it; or an oak floor kept in a fine state of 
polish. It is always well to have largo pieces of the wall-paper, or a good- 
sized sample of the distemper tint, with one when choosing carpets, or a bit 
of the carpet when one is choosing wall-papers; always a very difficult and 
confusing tfi.sk, owing to the eiiormous extent of choice. If the room is 
very higli, a simply-panelled ceiling of some .suitable paper is advisable. All 
horizontal lines suggest width, and upright lines of panelling suggest height. 

As an alternative scheme, a quiet yellow paper might be used without 
a dado, the frieze being of a pale creamy-yellow, and the wood-work painti^d 
with ivory-white paint. Or, again, every part might be in varied tones of 
red or yellow, but in order to avoid monotony, there should also bo delicate 
contrast in the tones. 

To judge the effect of wall-papers they should always be seen in the 
piece. 

The drawing-room need not be furnished entirely after any particular 
style or period, but at the same time it is in good taste to have a central 
idea running through the whole. The furniture may be French, whether 
Louis XIV., XV., XVI., or Empire, or it may be English, after Sheraton, 
Chippendale, with Adams decorations, or harking back to Tudor and 
Elizabethan periods. Or the stately simplicity of the Georgian era may 
be preferred even to Queen Anne. The tajste for good furniture has grown 
apace, and whatever the style chosen may be, the various specimens should 
be well-made and well-finished. Otherwise, money is merely wasted on 
trying to make a room look well. Even in a drawing-room inexpensively 
furnished, the refined effect of a single spindle-legged table is to be appre- 
ciated at once. How much more, then, when all the furniture is inspired 
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by some period in which grEuseful form and strength were indissolubly 
combined! 

In planning the deoorstion, the character of the furniture must be 
taken into consideration. The walls should have some characteristic in 
harmony with the chairs and tables. Empire furniture, for instance, 
demands white walls and some relief of gilding, girandoles, and a pale 
carpet, possibly an Aubusson. Many pictures are completely out of the 
scheme in such a room. Again, there are many who cordially dislike 
gilding of any kind, regarding it as pretentious and even vulgar, because 
it assumes an appearance of being gold. But, where it is accepted, it 
follows that the walls must be kept to a subdued tint if not entirely 
white or ivory. A gold-coloured paper and gilded chairs together would 
be overwhelming. There are, again, punsts who assert that all carpets 
should be dark and the walls of a neutral tone. This drab-coloured, 
quakerish scheme of decoration is rather dull and gloomy for a climate 
like ours, made up chiefly of grays and browns. We in Britain are rather 
afraid of colour, but there is no need to refrain from it if it is pure and 
sweet and true. In this sense we are pretty safe if we choose Indian 
or Persian carpets. We can then have our wall-papers of any colour 
we like. Eastern workers understand so well how to blend even pronounced 
and emphatic tints into a skilfully-modulated and harmonious complete- 
ness that even the colour-blind (and they are more numerous than might 
be supposed) would be immune from mistakes in choosing these. The 
only fault of these Eastern carpets lies in sudden splashes of white, but 
after a year or so these become very much less startling in effect, even 
in the cleanest of houses. 

A parquet floor in light oak colour, or light oak boards kept highly 
polished, have a wonderful effect in keeping a room light. Sometimes 
a drawing-room is so situated that it is almost impossible to get a good 
light into it until the artificial light is turned on at dusk. Here is an 
opportunity for trying the effect of the shining par(|uet. It accepts 
and plays with every gleam of light that comes through the windows, 
and even assists the artificial light to brighten the room. 

When, on the contrary, the drawing-room faces south or south-east, 
it is a mistake to have very bright decorations. They create a glare 
which is the enemy of repose, and is, besides, often actively unpleasant. 
In such a room a faint blue-gray or gray-blue wall-paper or distemper 
gives a misty effect that is intensely soothing and refreshing. Very pale, 
soft green, too, especially if overrun by a light, lace-like and very un- 
obtrusive design in white, gives an admirable effect of coolness, and has 
the advantage of lighting up extremely well. The drab papers to which 
some of us are so devoted have the very great drawback that, instead 
of responding to light, they simply devour it. It is almost impossible 
to artificially light such walls as these. 

All drawing-room decoration should include a picture moulding with, 
if possible, a little rail as border, behind which specimens of good china 
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can be safely placed, making a good effect above the pictures. The junction 
of what decorators call the ''filling'' paper with the frieze is the poini 
at which the moulding is fixed. Highly-polished enamel in cream, ivory, 
or soft yellow is better for these than any more decided tint. There is 
always the risk of tiring of anything that is too emphatic or pronounced. 
Pale -green, however, is seldom found too exciting, and a little rail in 
this soft, restful tint shows everything on it to advantage. 

An example of an Adams drawing-room has a panelled white ceiling, 
the cornice with Adams decoration, a plain white frieze rail, a white 
panelled dado, and the filling distempered in a plain, soft colour. On 
the chimney-piece is a gilt mirror copied from Old English. The flooring 
is oak parquet. The furniture is of Sheraton design. In another Adams 
drawing-room the white dado is carried to the height of the door-tops 
and is panelled with a soft greenish-blue Louis XVI. silk. The deep frieze 
is in pale brocade. The ceiling is in tones of cream, and the carpet har- 
monizes with the tints of the panels. 

A Queen Anne drawing-room has mahogany furniture copied from 
that period and a highly ornate decoration, consisting of high white 
panelling with frieze of a softly coloured Spanish leather. The panelled 
ceiling is cream coloured. The chimnoy-piece has glazed tiles set as bricks, 
and the lloor is oak parquet with rugs In deep, rich minglings of colour. 

A Louis XVI. panelled drawing-room is white throughout. The ceiling 
and walls are richly ornamented in relief, and the draperies are silk 
damask and velvet. 

A Louis XV. drawing-room has the walls and ceiling painted a flat 
white colour, the panels in the walls hung with Eosc du Barri brocade. 
The carpet is Aubusson, matching the panels and walls. In a Louis XVI. 
drawing-room the panels are filled with yellow brocade, and the walls 
are decorated in low relief just touched witli gold. The ceiling matches 
these, and the furniture is in fine marqucteric. 

Drawing-rooms are generally over-draped. There is no need for heavy 
curtains as a rule. Dainty lace or Madras or silk embroidered in pale 
colours are quite sufficient. 

Dinlng'-rooin. — A warm scheme of colour is chosen for the dining-room. 
Wooden panelling is used for the dado, or this may be dispensed with. In- 
stead of painted walls, a low-toned red paper may be used, and instead of 
a dodo, a projecting moulding is advisable to keep the furniture clear of 
the wall. Parquetry is suitable for the borders round the cai'pet, or the 
flooring may bo stained. For the carpet itself, a low-toned olive-green is 
suitable. 

It has been pointed out by an eminent authority that the dining-room 
should always be so decorated as to look its best by night. This is par- 
ticularly true of one in a house w^hich has a morning-room for breakfast. 
In the dining-room there should particularly be solid furniture, but there 
is no reason why the colours should be heavy, any more than there is 
any good argument for the furniture being unwieldy. Grace is com- 
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patible with strength in the latter, just as cheerful brightness is suitable 
to the decoration of the room in which the most important meal of the 
day is discussed, where all the members of the family assemble after the 
business of the day, and where we entertain our friends at the meal 
accepted as the highest point of hospitality. 

Oak, mahogany, and walnut are the woods most suitable for dining- 
room furniture, and the various styles are the Jacobean, Elizabethan, Queen 
Anne, Chippendale, Adams, Sheraton, and the Kenaissance. The kind of 
furniture should be decided on before the decoration of the room is thought 
of, as the latter must always be subject to the former. Waring’s, among 
their model rooms, made an inexpensive dining-room with a moulded 
oak chimney-piece, oak architraves to the door, a moulded picture rail 
and china shelf. The walls are hung with plain green canvas, with a 
coloured frieze above it, and the ceiling is washed in a soft neutral tint. 
The furniture is fumigated oak, and the chairs are covered with tapestry. 
Another dining-room has a dado of white panelled woodwork with chimney- 
piece and overmantel to match. The filling of the walls is sealing-wax 
red, and the ceiling is in mouldings painted parchment colour. The 
furniture is Italian walnut upholstered in embossed morocco. 

Library. — In the library the walls should be painted in oil or distemper, 
and kept rather low-toned in order to suggest the repose necessary for quiet 
study. A little brightncbs, however, may be introduced in the wooden 
moulding at the base of the frieze and in the comice. Instead of distemper- 
ing, a Japanese or other paper may be used. Of course it is more expensive. 

The library should be bright and cosy, with light oak bookcases round 
the walls. Low ones look the best, with statuettes and plants on the top; 
but if the master of the house is a studious man, he will want more accom- 
modation, and shelves for books should line the room. There might be a 
warm Turkey carpet, and a comfortable well -cushioned Chesterfield sofa 
covered with Indian embroideries, curtains of red silk, and a screen in 
light oak with plate-glass. 

Hall and Staircase. — The walls in the hall and on the staircases 
should not be dark in colour, especially if the entrance is narrow. Terra- 
cotta looks well in either distemper or paper; or, tlie ground colour of the 
frieze in the dining-room scheme may be adopted. Simple wooden panel- 
ling earned up a few feet, and stained or painted to suit the colour of the 
wall, can be recommended. The ceiling should be creamy-white. 

The treatment of the hall must depend on its size and character. It 
is a mistake to crowd up a small hall with furniture. There should be a 
table, a chair or bench, an umbrella-stand, and a hat -rack. All these 
should be strong. Flimsy furniture is not very appropriate anywhere, 
but it is singularly out of place in the hall. The walls may wood 
panelled, or covered with a dado of lincrusta or anaglypta, and filled in 
with leather paper in rich and handsome colourings. 

Bedrooms. — The decoration of bedrooms should be cheerful, and yet 
in every sleeping-room there should be means for excluding light, especially 
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in such as face east or south. The walls should be papered in unobtrusive 
colourSj with as little pattern as possible. Distemper in soft tones is 
excellent, as it can be washed. Soft colour can be introduced in the 
curtains, and on the chairs and bed. White or ivory enamel is often 
preferred in furniture to suites of mahogany or walnut Fitted bed- 
rooms are almost always in wliite enamelled wood. Pale-green is a good 
colour for the wood-work, being restful to the eyes. Such aggressive colours 
as red or orange arc quite out of place. 

Nursery. — The day nursery should have brightness, warmth of tones, 
and light. Too much red is to be avoided, as it is trying to the eyes. 
There are many very pretty light nursery papers illustrating nursery 
rhymes. These, if chosen in light tones, could then be varnished over, 
which would keep the paper clean, and it could be carefully wiped with 
a damp cloth when dirty. Instead of nursery rhymes some coloured 
prints in the illustrated papers are excellent. If they are carefully pasted 
on the wall, with panels of a buff or straw-coloured paper 3 feet wide 
between the pictures, and then varnished all over, they give the nursery a 
cheerful app(‘arancc. Tin* wood-work might be dark ilive-green or pitch 
pine, which would l>o clean and fresh-looking. A warm carpet in the 
centre of the room, in reddish tones, the boards all round being polished, 
would give a general fresh appearance. 

On the walls of the night nursery there might bo a paper of a white 
ground, with sprays of pink rosebuds trailing all over it, and green leaves. 
The curtains to the windows should eitlii‘r be white dimity or chintz, the 
design rosebuds on white ground. Ivory-white paint, and a floor of polished 
wood, with large warm rugs in tones of pink and green at each side of the 
cots, and a very large heurth-rug in tones of pink and green in front, will 
combine well with the rest. Thi‘ \alaiices to the eots should be of the 
dimity or chintz. On each little bed may he laid an eider-down quilt of 
pink silk in centre, with border of apple-green. The furniture should be 
ivory-white. 

General Advice on Colouring. — Light papers do not show dust so 
mueh as the darker kinds. In sidecting papers, it is well to remember that 
they are to siTve as hack grounds, and should not in themselves attract 
much attention. 

Good plain masses arc absolutely essential from an artistic standpoint. 
The larger the surface of om^ colour, the lower it should be in tone. 
Excessive “prettiness” in tlu* drawing-room should be avoided. In all 
good Hcb ernes there is a unity of effect giving a simple spirit of dignity to 
the whole. 

If artistic effect alone has to be considered, all colours should be flat 
Slid without shine; but they cost more and do not wear so well as when 
varnished. As a rule, the darker colours and more rigid forms should be 
at the base of the wall, the ornament and colour becoming freer and lighter 
as they iisceiid. Finally, avoid crowding the walls with pictures, unless 
they are superlatively good. 
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PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR DECORATING COMPARED. 

To lay out inoiKy on another person’s property without hope of 
adctjuate return is a form of expeniliturc which is obviously unsatisfactory 
ami unprofitable. Yi*t as only a small proportion of (.he ])U])ulation own the 
liouses they live in, it is one that can rarely be entirely avoided. Laiid- 
IoimIs are not unnaturally disinclined to incur uniiecessaiy expense on 
decorative repair, and the tenant wdtli sti oii^^ly marked artistic tastes will 
find that every change of dwelling means a more or less extensive outlay 
in this respect. 

There are several ways of arranging the matter of decoration allowanceLS. 
One is to agree to pay a slightly iiicreasc‘d rimt on cfnidition that the land- 
lord carries out thi‘ tenant’s di‘L*orati\e rei|uirements. This, however, is 
rarely satisfactory, often resulting in much bickei'iug over details. 

According to a second plan the landlord does just what ho considers 
necessary — genei-ally \ery little, as is natural enough from his point of view 
— tlie ti^naiit defra^’ing th(‘ cost of such extras as dados of lincrusta or 
similar material, frii'/e-rails, papiT of special ijualily in particular rooms, 
and good tiles instead of chea|) tmes in the hearth.s. A third method is for 
the owner of the house to alhnv the IcMiant a fixed sum, and permit him to 
do the deci)rating as he pleasi‘s. In this ease certain stipulations are usually 
maile as to the price of pi\p(*rs and tin* iuiuiIh*!’ of coats of paint, and the 
tenant may 1)J‘ requested to prove by means of invoices that he has actually 
laid out the sum agn‘(‘(l ujam. 

Not ojie of tlii‘S(‘ lUTangeiiU'nts will bo found to work smoothly, how- 
ever, unless the landlord is not only able to lay out a reasonable amount on 
tile iinpi’o\ ement of his own pro])(‘rty, but also sufficiently sensible to realise 
the false economy of sacrificing cpiality to cliea])ness. For to have common 
papers that fade in a month and tear at a touch, and to attempt to conceal 
dirty, rough, old i)aint wdtli a single coat of chea]) iie^v paint, mixed with 
inferior oil and a scanty (quantity of turpentine, pays very badly in the end. 

When the occupier of the house has an absolutely free hand in the 
decoration, the matter is on an entirely diflercut footing. He has three 
courses open to him. He maj" — 

(1) Employ the best firm bis means permit to do the work by contract; 

(2) Provide his own mateiials, and engage a jobbing decorator for the 
actual labour; or, 

(3) Carry out the work himself. 

If it is feasible to employ a really high-clews firm that has a reputation 
to sustain, the result will, in most cases, be perfectly satisfactory, although 
the first cost may appear alarmingly heavy. But if by reason of distance 
from a large town, or the necessity of economising in the immediate outlay, 
such a firm cannot be employed, the work must be entrusted to the local 
man. In this cose a good deal of supervision is often required, while there 
is always the chance that the patterns put up are far from new. 
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When the second method is adopted, the employer can at any rate 
chnose his own papers without let or hindrance; but the probabilities are 
that more paper and paint will be used than if the work were carried 
out by the tenant himself, while it will not be greatly superior to that 
of an intelligent amateur who can use his hands with a fair amount of 
dexterity 

The third plan is, oliviously, tlie cheapest of all. Whether the result is 
satisfactory, of course, depends entirely on tlje |)Oweis of the amateur 
decorator; but, as will l»e seen hj' the instructions to be found in another 
section of this volume, the painting and papering of an ordinary room in 
an ordinary way is not a very formidable undertiiking. It is certainly one 
worth attem])ting in eases wheri‘ expense has to l)e considered, as is made 
evident by tlie example of comparative costs which follow^s. The room 
taken as an illustratinii is an ordinary bedroom in a suburban villa; its 
diiiiensioiis are 14 feet by IS feet, by S feet 6 inches high, ami it has the 
usual rer'tanguhir sash-window, one door, and a hanging cujiboanl in a fire- 
place recess. Here is the cost of work wdien perfomied by a firm of builders 
and decorators: 


pArERlNli — 

£ 


d. 

H piuceH at 2s. flti?. ]»er piece 

1 

0 

0 

C'liaige for at 1/f. per ])iccc 

0 

8 

0 

I’AINTlNtt WOOIJWOKK — 

Kepairiiig surface, 8 tn])]uii 4 r^ and two coats of paint, 

20 Hipiai e yiirdH at l/». Gi/. iier yai’d 

1 

10 

0 

DISTEMI’ERINU — 

CViliiifr, 20 B(|uarp yards al Hr/. 

0 

T) 

0 

Cornice, 4S feet at lb/. ]) 0 i' foot run 

0 

a 

0 

Tiital 



0 

And here is the cost of w^ork when performed by the tenant: 

£ 

s 

tf 

7 pieci's at 2». (iii. per piece 

0 

17 

r; 

Taste 

0 

0. 

r; 

PaINTINCt — 

7 lha. :it 4f/. 

0 

2 

4 

1 lb. putty at 2(/. 

0 

0 

2 

DlSTEBIPKUlNU— 

7 Ilia- ciilcariiim 

0 

1 

6 

Tools— 

One-tenth of coat (12ii. He/.) 

0 

1 

3 

Total 

1 

3 

3 

Toou— 

£ 

B. 

d 

1 large paint-brush 

0 

3 

3 

1 duating-bruah 

0 

2 

6 

1 sash-tool 

0 

0 

3 

1 whitewashing (and pasting) bniah 

0 

4 

2 

1 paper-hangers’ acisaors 

0 

2 


Total 

0 

12 

8 
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The difierence in the number of pieces of paper put down in the two 
estimates is due to the fact tliat the workmen will be less careful of the 
paper than the tenant, and will probably use, even in a small room, at 
least one piece more than is necessary. The allowance for wear and tear of 
tools is based on the supposition that, with an average amount of care, the 
brushes can be used for the pniiiting of at least tun rooms of similar size. 
Calcarium is allowed for instead of ordiiiaiy wash, as prepared distemper 
is Boiiipwliat easier and less disagreeable for an amateur to apply; if simple 
whitewash tinted to taste is used, the cost will be reduced by about a 
third. 

It is often possible to save more than the actual cost of the paper- 
hanging if the tenant does his own work, for at many of the best shops in 
Loiiilun and other large towns " last season^s ” designs — tliey are none the 
worse for that — and remnant pieces are sold off very chea])ly once or twice 
a year, at which time it is possible to obtain really good quality papers for 
a quarter their original price, the reduction sometimes being as much as 
80 per cent, and even more. 

If time is no consideration, it will be found that in every other branch 
of house decoration, the saving effected by dispensing with the professional 
is as marked as in the paper-hanging and j)ainting. Take the laying of 
liuoleuui, for instance. An ordinary furnishing warehouse will charge the 
“man’s time” at the rate of DrZ. or 10f7. per hour, and the man will cut up 
an immense quantity of linoleum because “the hall is such an awkward 
one to fit”, or “the pattern wants such a lot of matching”, and probably 
leave not a few untidy jdaces round door lintels and shaiq) coithts into the 
bargain. Whereas it niay be put down by an amateur at the cost of a tew 
tacks, and, it must be admitted, a good <leal of timii and patience, for to fit 
linoleum roiiml a room or along a winding corridor rcrpiires considerable 
care ii the work is to he done neatly and without waste. 

Take the staining of floor iKjards again. The estimate given by a firm 
of decorators for staining a 2-foot wide margin round the floor of a room 
14 feet by 12 feet was 12s. 6(Z., this pi*ice covering sto])piiig, sizing, one coat 
of stain, and two of varnish. With only um‘ coat of varnish, the cost would 
have been 4cZ. These prices work out at about Is. Wd. and lOf-/. re- 
spectively pur S(|uare yard. Now an amateur could carry out the work in 
the same way, that is to say, by applying the coats of size, stain, and varnish 
separately, with a wiving of something liki* one-third of the estimate, while 
if he used one of the ready-mixed varnish-stains the first outlay would be 
still less. Whether the simpler metluxl is really rhea])er in the long run is 
a jioint on which there is some difference of opinion, but the Ijondnn })rice 
for varnish-stain is only lOd. per half-gallon, wdiieh should be sufficient 
for the amount of floor space specified. A few pence would, of course, have 
to be allowed for wear and tear of brushes in addition to the actual cost 
of the stain. 

If one of the various home-made stains, such as a solution of perman- 
ganate of potash or an infusion of logwocxl chips, were used, the cost would 
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be still further reduced, nspecinlly if in phice of a arnishiii;^ — de.sii’abJe buf 
not actually essejjtial — the .stiiin were merely polished with bees’-wax and 
tuipentiiie when thorou^hlj” dry. 

^J'akin^ the li^ires ^iveii as a l)a.sis, it will not be difficult to work out 
the comparative cost of profi'ssional and amateur decoratin^^ on a larger 
scale. It should bi* remeiiibered that the diffiereiiee betwi‘en the two 
methods becomes more markerl when the decoration of th(‘ suj)enor rooms 
comes in rjuestion, for the ju’oCessional ju'iee for ha ii^dn^ wall-papers advances 
in j)roportion to the increased cost per piece, and “ special ” rates are invari- 
ably char^a*d for puttiiitr up so-called fancy piijn'i's of the class to which 
lincrusta, cordelova, ana<>lypta, and Japanese leatiier-juiper belong. These 
niuloubtedly neeil to be handh‘d with a certain amount of dextenty, yet 
their successful maiiipulatioii is not beyond tin* powers of an amateur. 

^riie reidacing of old-fashioned ^‘ates — those cast-iron cavenis that 
CJiiisniiie a iiiaxiiiium r|uantit3" of coal and ^ve out a inininium of heat — 
is an iin])rov'emi‘iit Avhicli often falls to the lot of the tenant to carry out. 
Unfortunate!}^ the setting of grates and the layin^^ of tiled heaifhs are less 
witliin the cnpal)ilitii*s of ninatc'ur craftsmen than tlie li^rliter branches of 
di‘Coration. Yet if the householder kinms soiinfhinjLf t>f the proper prices 
for tiliii^f and lixin;^ respect i\ el}’, lie an ill be able to check the fi;(ur(‘8 in 
the “ esliinate ”, (ila/AMl tiles, for instance, suitable for hearths, cost from 
128. )ier sijuare ^’'ard; the ])io})er char;;e for ])rei)ai‘in^ the cement bc‘d is 
alKHit Is. \)d. per stjuare j’ard; and the prici* for setting; the tiles ranges 
from 2s. u])Nvards to Ss. or bs., according to the ))atterii selectt*d. An 
ordiiiaiy heart! i, such as is found in the drawin^^-mum or diniiifj-room of a 
small suburban villa, takes, rou^ldy, about half a square yard of tiling. 


PAINTING. 

Fvery householder ought to know how to apply paint, for he will thus 
savi* much monej", and will be able to accomi)lisli a large amount of 
decoration which, eveu if not absolutelj’^ necessary, yet greatly improves 
ap})earances. No especial skill is recjuired, only care and pains. The 
various stages in the process, and the precautions to be observed at each, 
are as folluvA’s: — 

Preparing’ the Wood. — All wood-work which is to Ik' painted must be 
carefull}" finished off with the carjientcring tools, for no amount of paint 
will make a had surface look Avell. All roughness must be smoothed down 
with gla*ss-paper, and the wood, if moA^able, slightlj^ tapped with a mallet 
to remove saw- dust. Holes and cracks are then filled Avith white -lead 
stopping applied with a putty-knife or the back of a chisel. The putty 
must be well pressed into the holes and carefully smoothed down. The 
work is then brushed over with a flat brusli of the shape shown in fig. 8, 
and is read}’ for the paint. 
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Cleaning Old Work. — In re-painting most indoor work, such as panels, 
cupboards, doorways, and doors, it is not always necessary to get rid of the 
old paint. Skirting -boards are usually much knocked about, therefore 
the old paint will generally require to be removed from them. It should 
certainly be removed where it has been blistered or otherwise roughened. 

If it is left on windows and tightly-fitting doors, sticking 
will be the result. When the old paint is allowed to re- 
main it should be well washed, and as soon as it is dry 
it will be ready for the new coat. 

Removing* Old Paint. — A paint-removing lamp is shown 
in tig. 9. The lamp is partly filled with paraffin, and the 
regulator c being turned off, air is pumped in by the sir- 
pump E. A little paraffin is placed 
in the channel a and lighted, to 
heat the 1)umcr and the pipe h 
which supplies it. The regulator 
c is then turned on and the oil 
passes to the burner in a fine 
spray which is rapidly vaporized. 

The flame is directi‘d against the 
paint, which becomes quite soft, 
and may then be scraped off with 
a putty- knife, chisel, or other 
suitable tool, or with a special 
tool shaped something like a garden hoe. Care must be taken not to burn 
the wood or cut it with the tool. All the paint should he scraped away 
until nothing but the clean surface of the wood is left. There is a gas^ 
paint-remover, which is simply a gas jet supplied with gas from the main 
by an india-rubber tube. A metal box open at the top, with a row of bars 
in front and a handle at the hack, is sometimes used; it is filled with red- 
hot charcoal and held close to the paint. When the paint has been carefully 
removed, the surface is scrubbed with pumice, if necessary, and well washed. 
All holes and cracks are then tilled writh white-lead stopping, and the whole 
is treated with coarse glass-paper. The old paint can also be removed with 
a solution of caustic potash, but this is troublesome to apply and clean off. 
Old metal-work is cleaned in the same manner, though the paint can some- 
times be removed with a scraper without the use of heat. 

Applying Paint. — It is letter to use ready-mixed paint, as less appli- 
ances are required, and there is very little difference in the cost. The best 
kind of brush to use for large surffices is shown in fig. 10, and one suitable 
for doing fine work in fig. 11. As the bristles of new brushes are rather 
longer than is necessary, it is best to tie them up tightly with string at the 
upper end. A useful paint-pot, as shown in fig. 12, can be made out of an 
old meat-tin. Two or three are required. They can be hung by hooks 
from the ladder. The paint is well stirred, and transferred from the tin 
to one of these pots just before use. The wood being quite dry, the paint 


Flff. a— CloaniuR 
Brush. 
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is laid on thinly and well rubbed in, so that no brush marks are visible, 
eare being taken to cover every part well. Only the tip of the brush 
should be dipped into the paint; otherwise too much is laid on and splashing 
is inevitable. The paint must be well stirred every now and then with a 
stick, especially if it is white 
paint. When not in use the 
brush should be kept in a tin 
with sufficient tui'pentine to 
cover the bristles. As soon 
ns the first coat is quite dry, a 
second can be applied. When 
the old paint is in sufficiently 
good condition not to require 
removal, one coat is soine- 
tiiiies enough; but if the work 
looks thin, a second must be 
adrled. New work always re- 
quires two coats. A final coat 

of vainif,h may or may not Fig. 12 -p.int.iK.t u.d nu.,™. 
be added according to taste. 

Doors and skirting-boards are sometimes picked out in two or more 
shades or colours. Thus the framework, moulding, and panels of a door 
can be done in difiercMit shades, the darkest usually being outside. In 
doing such work the parts where the two colours meet are painted with 
the fine brush (fig. 11), the bristles of which should be tied up near the 
handle so that the paint may not get over 
the lK)undary. 

Good work cannot be done without good 
brushes. To kee]) them in proper condition 
the paint should be well cleaned out of 
them when they are put away. Th&y are 
first drawn over the edge of the paint-pot 
to remove any superfluous paint, then 
wiped in a rag, and finally washed in turpentine until they are quite clean. 
Fig. 13 shows a section of a useful brush -cleaner. It consists of an outer 
vessel containing turpentine into which fits an inner vessel with a perforated 
bottom. The brushes are rubbed against the perforations, which causes the 
paint to pass through to the outer vessel. They may be left thus for the 
night. 

Enamel Paint and Porceleine. — These are paints prepared with var- 
nish. They usually have a smooth, glossy appearance when dry, but can 
be had also to dry with a “flat” (dull) surface. They are equally suitable 
for metal or wood, and are often used for renovating bedroom furniture, 
Avater-cans, and jugs, and for ornamenting light wood articles for the 
drawing-room or boudoir. The paint must be laid on thinly. A special 
enamel is sold for baths. 



Fik 13.— Section of UniBh-tleBner. 
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WHITEWASHING AND DISTEMPERING. 

IngTOdiontS. — The ingredients required for the proper making of white- 
wash and distemper arc size and whitening (carbonate of lime). The latter 
costs 3s. per cwt. To obtain a good result it is important that the whitening 
should be of the best quality. It crumbles readily when good and fresh. 
Size can be obtained in U\ o forms — as a powder, which is the more con- 
venient for the Jioine worker, and a.s a which dissolves more easily, 

but decomposes if kept too long. As a poM der it costs Dd. per lb., and as a 
jelly l^r/. per Ih. 

The colouring matters which must usually be added to the two essential 
ingredients vary in price, brown and yellow costing 2UL per lb., and blue, 
green, and red from about per 11 1 . 

Lime is sold at 3s. per bushel. Pln.ster of Paris, which must be fresh, 
costs about (id. per gallon. It is sound imt^s sold in packets securely tied at 
the ends, and in that form is more likel}’' to be fn‘sh 
than when it is sohl loose. If it crumbles when it 
“ sets ” it is stale, and therefore useless. All these ingre- 
dients may be obtained at a gooil oil-shop, or from a 
builders’ merchant. 

Implements. — Brushes cost from 2s. Gf7, to 1 2«. accor- 
ding to their siz(‘ and rpiality. A good brush for a 
woman’s use* costs about ()n*. (tig. 14). The weiglit iiinst 
always be a consideration. A brush, before being pur- 
chased, should be tested by balancing in tlie hand in the 
same manner as a teniiis-rncfjuet. If it feels heavy 
when dry, it should on no account be chosen. There is 
no saving of time in using a very heavy brush, fur a 
lighter one will cover the same ground more rapidly. 
Another essi‘iitial is a step-ladder; indeed, there should 
be a j)air, >^ith a strong plank to rest upon them, if 
there are to be more operators than one. 

Then, of course, several buckets are required for the 
ingredients; and if the* work is to be done by a woman, 
she should have a large light can to hold the distemper, 
and a ladle for the purpose of tilling it from the bucket. 

Preparations, — With care it is cpiite possible to distemper walls or 
ceilings without any sei-ious disturbance of the furniture. If the materials 
arc properly prepared and properly used, there sliould be very little, if any, 
splashing. But to guard against accidents, it is better to remove all orna- 
ments and lighter objects, and to protect tlic carpet and furniture with 
sheets or old newspapers. Workmen are apt to be careless, and when they 
are employed the carpet, at any rate, should be rolled up and taken away. 

Whitewash. — To make whitewash, whitening should be broken up into 
a clean bucket containing just suflScient cold water to cover it. It should be 
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luft all night. In the morning, thi‘ water which floats at the top should be 
ciirefully poured ofl‘ and the contents of the bucket should be thoroughly 
mixed together with a wooden spoon or stick. 

The size must be dissolved Hei)arately. It should be placed in another 
pail, at first hot water and afterwards \rarm water being poured on it in 
the j)roportion of about 2 gallons of water to every pound of size. It 
must he thoroughly stirred till it is free from lumps. In order to avoid the 
cold effect of perfectly pure white, a little blue is usually added. 

Distemper. — For distemper, first make some unsized whitewash in the 
manner just described; then mix powdered C'olour with a little water and 
arid it gradual]}" to the whitewash. The operator shouhl stir the whole 
well, frequently testing tin* tint by putting a small cjuantity on a Iroard or 
a sheet of paper and drying the sample either in the sun or at the fire. 
Wliiai the required tint is obtained, arm size prepared in *in other buck i‘t — 
in quantity half that of the whitewash — should be added, the wdiole being 
stirred together, always in the sami‘ direction, until it is thoroughly luixeil. 

A little cold water should aftfTwarrls be i)oiirod on the top to 2 )revent 
the formation of a skin when the disteiiqier is cool, for this skin is both 
wasteful ami inconvenient. When the mixtuiv is iieidectly cold and jellied 
it is ready for use. The success of both whitewash and distemper depi'iids 
upon their being well jellied. The sole ditfereiice between the tw'O is, that 
the latter is coloured and tln^ former is not. 

To Remove the Old Whitewash. — The first lu’oci'eding after the new 
distemper is made is to wash ofl' every vestige* orl‘ the original coat from tin* 
walls For (his purpose a wide brush, a small bucket of clean water, and 
an al)sorl)ent cloth Avhich is not fliifly, will be requin*J. The walls must 
be first well wasln*d over with the brush charged with water, and afte*r- 
wards dabbed with the cloth, the water bi*ing changed as soon as it l)ecoine8 
much discoloured. When the distemper is very obstinate a second washing 
may be necessary. 

Some amateurs think that a ceiling or a wall cleaned with bread-crumbs 
or dough is in a proper condition to Avork upon. This is altogether wrong; 
it is impossible to attain a satisfactory result unless the old distemper is first 
rcmoveil. 

When the wall or ceiling has never been treated before, it should first 
be given a coat of thin melted size, which should be allowed to dry 
thoroughly l)eforc the distemjier is applied. 

To Stop Cracks. — The next proceeding is to fill the cracks and make 
good any defects. This should be done the day before the distemper is 
applied, and immediately after the old distenj])er is cleariecl off. The cracks 
should first be w^ell damped Avith a fine brush dipped in water, and then a 
mixture of plaster of Paris, with a third as much whitening and either 
w^atcr or thin size, must be used for filling. 

As plaster of Paris alone sets so quickly, there is a difficulty in stopping 
the cracks with it, the operator having continually to mix a fresh supply. By 
the addition of whitening the setting is delayed. The plaster when mixed 
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hhnulil l)t‘ put in a mass on a small hock-board, which is a disc of wood with 
a handle fitted underneath it. 

When filling cracks only, the plaster should be applied with a stopping- 
knife, a thill knife somewhat like a palette-knife. Defects in the walls 
must be filled in after damping well, and the plaster must be applied with a 
small trowel 

An Uneven Ceiling'. — Any unevenness of the ceiling caused by the 
tilling of the cracks can be removed wdth the stopjiiiig-kiiife, which must be 
dipped into cold water each time it is ased for this jiurpose. A small tin 
can of water should therefore be at hand. The knile should be held in a 
slanting position, only the edge of the bhule being used. It should be 
worked in this position to and fro along the cracks, or, in the case of a 
defect or hole, round and round it. 

The room is now ready for the application of distemper or whitewash. 

Two Operators or One. — When tw o operators w^ork together, the pro- 
cess is simplified. TVo sets of steps can then be userl, w ith a scaffold board 
iK'twpcn them. The operators, one standing at each end and working 
towards the opposite end, can join their respective strips before the edges 
ha\ e had time to dry. In this w^ay the time is lessened bj" one-half, and the 
result is more satisfactory. When it is impossible to procure tw^o step- 
ladders, a kitchen table can be utilised for the purpose, or two packing- 
cases with a board placed b(‘tw ecai them. 

If the operator is siiigle-hamli‘d, the task is rather more tedious; but 
with a light and steady step-ladder, a short skirt, an overall, and a cap to 
jirotect tilt* hair, it may be performed with perfect success by a woman 
unaided. It is a wdse precaution to W(*ar n leather wu’istlet buckled tightly 
round the right wrist, which is apt to ache after a time. The distempeiv 
wdien gelatinous, certainly weighs more than it dues when in a more liquid 
state: but, as already stated, it is much to be preferred in that form, because 
of its smoothness in Avorkiiig and its fri*edom from splashing. 

Method of Application. — Both distemper and wdiitew’ash must bo 
applied e\enly. The brush — the wdder it is the better, so long as it can be 
easily handled — should be idiiiiged Iialf-w'aj" up the bristles into the liquid; 
it shoiilil then he lightly tapped on the edge of the bucket, and immediately 
ap])lied to the surface. It is important to w'ork onlj" in one direction — 
aw^ay from the operator. In this jiarticular the application of distemper 
di tiers from that of paint. Quickness in working is essential to success. 
Before one stroke of the binisli has time to dry, the next must meet it. To 
do this demands some niiiihh'iiess in running up and dowm the steps and in 
moving them from place to place. 

It is better to do the comice last of all. The distemper should be 
applied with two small brushes, one round and the other flat. These 
brushes adapt themselves to the interstices and raised work of the cornices. 

Limewash, — The old-fashioned limewash is made by putting slaked lime 
into a wooden bucket, pouring hot water on it, and thoroughly mixing until 
it acquires the consistency of cream. It is now rarely used for living rooms. 
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For outbuildinp^, stableH, HcullerieH, and ]ai*dor, it i.s excellent on account of 
itH antise])tic qualitii^s. For this reason it is most useful in eottapfes where 
there has been any infectious illness, or where the walls and Hour, through 
neglect, have become dirty. 

The old mat should tii-st be removed, and the freshly-made wash should 
be applied with an (jrdiiiary flat brush. The work is not pleasant for a 
woman, as sj)lashiiig is unavoidable, and the lime is apt to burn whatever it 
falls upon. Gloves should be used l)y a person wdth delicate hands. 


WALL COVERINGS. 

Whitewash. — One of the oldest anil siiii])h‘st methods of covering with 
a clean and uniform coat any wall surface of stone, brick, or plaster is 
whitewashing. As it lias bi‘en described in the previous section, it need 
not bi‘ I'urthi^r mentioned liiTe. 

Oil Paint. — Oil-pninting is one of the most solid luid durable ways of 
covering and decorating wall-surfaces, but these must be sound, smooth, 
and in gcMnl condition geni‘rally, as tin* paint slnnvs up veiy clearly all 
unevennesses and inequalities; and although tliis defect may be minimized 
by the use of "flatting” (i.i\ paint mixed wdth a large proportion of tur- 
pentine), which gives a duller surface, it cannot be obviated altogether. 
Oil-painting is, therefore, most suitable for surfaces of new well-flnisbed 
(but of course dry) ])laster, for some of the various forms of ridlef decora- 
tion, and o\er flock -jiajier that has bi'come soiled, when a new eflect of low 
relief work is ju’uduciMl. 

As the surface of oil jiaiiit is not absorbent, ninistui'e nadily condenseH 
on it ill wet weather or with change of temperature, and it therefore nei‘dH 
oeeasiniial wd]nng down and ch‘ainiig to prevent dirt from accumulating. 
If this has already liajipeiied, a little soft soap with whitening or fuller’s- 
eartli may be used, care being taken to wa.sh it well off with clean cold 
water aiul to dry wdth a soft cloth. 

Paper. — The most iniivei*S 4 il of all wall coverings is, of cuiiise, paper, 
ami with it all kinds of effects, suitJible for all classes of dwellings from the 
castle to tlie cottage, may be obtained at prices varying from a veiy small 
fraction of a penny to a giKid many iioimds for each square yard of surface 
co\ei'ed. The ai*tistic quality of wall-papers is not, however, alw^iys in 
exact proportion to the price, as some of the expensive papers are very 
ugly jiiid some* of the cheaj) ones excellent in design. 

Plain Papers. — For certain purposes and situations quite plain papers 
can he obtained in a very great variot}^ of good and pleasing tints. The 
cheapest form of tliis kind of jiaper is that knowui as “ lining”, which costs 
al»out Is. Ik/, per piece. Next in cheapness is the plain sanitary (washable) 
styling paper, at about 2^1. per piece; very us(‘ful in many places, it is 
unsuitable for damp w alls, as it stains easily, and damp marks do not dry 
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out of it so easily as out of softer, uncalendered papers. Most artistic of 
all plain papers are, however, the “ ingrains*’, in which the colour is in the 
paper itself and not on the surface. They are very soft in effect, but are 
sometimes apt to he fugitive in colour under a stiong light, show damp 
stains readily, and, like all plain surfaces, quickly reveal any flaniage or 
imperfection. Their price is alnjut the same as or a little more than that 
of the printed styling papers just meiitirmed. 

Patterned Papers. — Of patt(‘rned papers then* is, of coiii-srs an endless 
variety to choose from, but they may be broadly divided into haiul- and 
machine-printed goods, according to the method of their production. The 



Flfif, IS.— Papcr-btiiininor MnrTilnpry at Megan SRnilenon'B, Chiswick. The roilu placed on the 
eudleag chains catch up the papci into long loops. 

foniier is the more artistic process, and admits of a more sympathetic 
riaiilering of the ai’tist’s original design, but being necessiirily less rapidly 
priMlueed, is mori* expensixe. (lood block (hand) printed papers co.st from 
about 2.^‘. to £5 per piece, according to design and colouring; it is 
worthy of note that the same di‘sigii in varying colours will also vaiy in 
price. Ill final ajjju'arance the block -printed papers are, boxxevcr, now 
very little superior to those proiluced hy iiiaebineiy, so that it sometimes 
takes an exjieri to discern the difference. The latter papens vaiy in price 
from 6(/. to KK Grf. per piece. 

Sanitary. — Sanitary jiajiers, whether plain or patterned, are niEWshine- 
printed ])a])ers in varnished colour, which admits of their being cleaned 
with a sponge and ct)ld water, hut not with hot water or soap. They are 
not usually veiy satisfactory in pattern, the method of engi’aving the 
copjier rollers from which they arc printed lieing best suiteil for the 
production of shaded designs giving a pseudo-relief, which in some parts of 
the room must in(‘vitahly he contradicted by the actual lighting, and so 
produce a very incongruous and unpleasiug result. The njipearauce of 
relief without its actual presence is thus unsuitable for w'all decorations, 
as is also that extreme naturalism of design w’hich gives us hunches or 
sprays of floxvers coloured and shaded as they might appear in a jiicture, 
and often apparently hanging in the air without any support. The main 
and most usual function of a wall-paper is to serve as a background for 
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pictures aud furuiture, for which purpose conventional ilesigns are ^^encrally 
best. This also lioltls usually when in the absence of other decoration the 
Jesifpri of the wall-])*Liper may be made more j)r()ii()uiieed. 

Wash Printing*. — A large proportion of botli bltxik -print eel and machine- 
printed papers aie struck in solid colours, but some designs lend themselves 
more es])ecially to what is known as “Mash ])rintiiig in Mliieli the seini- 
trans])arent colour is mottled or iinexeiily distribiitial by tlie action of the 
printing surface as it ](‘a^es the jiaper. Tin’s produci‘s an etfect of artistic 
“ quality” (hat is very chai'iiiing, cs 2 )ecially when used for printing on the 
“ingraiji ” pajjcj s; it do(‘s aM^ay MUth the (‘xtreme reg’ularity and e\enness 
whicli are giaierally characteristic of the iniichine-printed pa2)ers. 

Various Patterned Papers.— To obtain other varieties of surface and 
texture than those given iiiiTely by the ordinary paper and colour, other 
devices are also einjdoyefl, such as the use of mica more or less fimdy 
po'wdered n’itli the colours, by meajis of whicli the so-ealh‘d satin, sntinette 
.and similar etfects are obtaiiual. A textile or tapestry ap])earance is also 
prudiiLM‘d by clos(‘ cross-lining or by very slight embossing of the paper itself 
wdth a (extih‘ surfact*; but these papers are seldom satisfactory in design, 
01 ' good in etfect Avlieii hung. Tluy ^ary in prici‘ from Is. to Fjk jier jiiece. 
Lustre and gold jiajji'i's are inad(‘ by the apjilicatioii of bronze pow’^ders to 
paper on Mdiieh the jiattern has been jirinted in gold-size, to which the 
metal adlu'res. They are useful in some jdaces, but at times are ajit to 
produce an inartistic and jiatchy effect. The jirice is from Is. Gf?. per 2 )iece 
up^vards. 

A somc‘what similarly-made class of jiaper is that known as “ flock ”, the 
design f)f which is tii'st jiriiitial in a sticky oil colour anil tlien dusted over 
with the “flock ”, which is very linely-jiowilered avooI, or in some cases .silk, 
the latter jiroducing a very rich effect. This ojieration can be rejieatcd 
several times until an actual ridief decoration is obtained, some varieties 
being especially made for this jiurpose. It is often the custom u heii even 
an ordinary flock -pa|)(‘r has become dirty or fadial to give it a coat or two 
of jiaiiit, which gives to it at once a low -relief decoration with a new 
lease of life. The objection is sometimes urged against flock -papers that 
the iiartieles of wool are ajit to become detached and fonn a noxious dust 
floating in the air, but with the well-niade ])apers of the principal inakei-s 
this ilanger is more iimiginary than real. If one is siis]ncioiis of arsenical 
colouring in any green wali-i)a])er, an easy test can be supjJied by the 
nearest chemist, but a good many examples, even of the green flock, which 
was oiiei* the W'orst offender, wdll prohably have to be* examined before any 
arsenic is found. The prices of wool flock-jjapci*s vary from Hs. to 30s. 
per pieci*, and of the silk flock from 30s. to SOs. 

What is known as Muraliiie wall-pajier has the advantages of being 
washable wdth soap, brush, and water, and of being impervious to damp or 
steam; it is therefore veiy useful for bath-rooms and lavatories. It is 
rather wider than ordinary paper, lieing 24 inclies broad, and is made in the 
usual 12-yard jiicces at prices from 2s. 6J. per piece. 
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Stencilled Papers.— Auutlier lonn of decoration wliich is also produeefl 
both on jjaiier and fabrics is stencil work. Oceupyiii^r^ us it dws, a position 
iKitweeii the finest liand fleeoration and tlic iiifjrc meehanical wall-paper, 
this stencilled work is, of course, suincwhat expensivi^ the prices beginning 

at about 2s. a sqiiaTC‘ foot, but its 
(*tti*et is \ eiy Ijeantiful. Stencil 
dectnvition (*aii, of coni'se, be also 
si])])lii‘ji to br)th flisteiii])erefl and oil- 
paintc*d walls, but that executed hy 
the aviauge “painter and decora- 
tor” is usually v ery poor indeed in 
design and eolour. The art would, 
however, offer a good scope for the 
ahilitii‘s of a clever and artistic 
aiiiat(‘ur. 

Appropriateness of Papers.— 

Wh(‘re many pictures are to be liuiig 
the jiatterii of the pa]uT should be 
unobtrusive ami well covered, and 
for oil-paintings and water-colours 
in gilt IVaines and mounts smne of 
the reds and claret colours \Nill l»c 
found to l)i‘ a])] )!■()] a’iate backgrounds. 
For black-aiid-wliiti* work and en- 
gravings with white iiiargiiis dull 
yellows and sage and olive gri'cus 
are suitable, and fur carbon and 
platinotype photographs dull blues 
and warm gi'ays. In rooms with 
Imt lew pictures larger and more 
definite ilesigns may l)e used, as also 
often on staircases, ev(‘n if these are 
not particularly large or wide, there 
being always a considerablo height on the “rake” to be filled up. 

Of course, if any aprartmeut is to be fumislied coiii])letely in any one of 
the historieal styles, the paper must also liariiionise with it, a result not at 
all difficult of ntiainmeiit now that so many thoroughly qualified arcliiti^cts 
and trained ih‘signers have turned their attention to the production of wall- 
papers. All the various French periods, as Louis XIV., I^ouis XV., Louis 
XVI., the First, Second, and Third Empires, have their appropriate papers, 
as well as our own Tudor period; and for our Chippendale and Sheraton 
periods we have papers in the “Adams” style and others. 

It may here be laid down definitely and once for all that any imitation 
of one material in another is decoratively and artistically bad. Every kind 
of material has its own merits and its own possibilities, and is always most 
successful when employed in accordance* with them; further, materials ore 



Fip. 10 -StL'iii'll I’uttum fnr Taper or Fabric. 
The t1uHUi‘S, 1 l'u\ ('<:>, anil fitems iim> bu execulcil in 

tlllL'l lIlllL'lL'Ilt I'lllllUl'd. 
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now SO many and processes so ingenious that there is no excuse for such 

imitations. 

The Various Rooms. 

— The uses of the vari- 
ous apartments should 
influence the choice of 
papers for them. The 
hall, for in.stance, should 
certainly not be hung 
with a paper represent- 
ing great blocks of 
marble. Patterns of a 
purely geometrical na- 
ture, or of foliage based 
upon geometrical lines, 
or plain papers with rich 
dado or frieze, or both, 
are most generally suit- 
able and satisfactory in 
the hall. For large halls, 
e'specially those at all 
Gothic in architectural 
features or furnishing, 
some of the heraldic de- 
signs are very appropri- 
ate. For dining-rooms 
which are furnished with 
some degree of solidit}'' 
fairly large patterns and 
warm soft tints of reds, 
russets, and golden-yel- 
lows are generally safe 
and satisfactory; for the 
library or study restful 
gi'eens and dull, dark 
blues and grays. The 
drawing-room it is usual 
to treat in a lighter 
style, and for this pur- 
pose many excellent 
papers in pale yellows 
and blues, buff's, and 
light reds are to be found 
of all sorts, designs, and prices. Bedrooms should be neither too light 
nor too dark, and here particular care must be taken to avoid patterns 
that, when seen in quantity, form themselves into lines, spots, or other 



rig 17 —Wallpaper Design— “Valetta". 
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countable devices. Most of us have probably experienced the horroi-s of 
this possibility when lying on a bed of sickness, but by a little forethought 
it can easily be avoided. Tiles are undoubtedly best for bath-rooms, but 
if owing to their cost they cannot be obtained, good washable enamel paint 
may be used, or well -varnished paper. If the latter be preferred a pattern 
should not be chosen simulating wood, or tiles, or mosaic work, but one 
that is honestly a paper design. Some very appropriate designs, as of 
water plants and fish, are sometimes to be seen. For the nursery a wash- 
able wall-surface is also very desirable on the score of health, and some 
apjiropriate nursery-rhyme patterns have been produced by Walter Crane 
and others, notably that of “The House that -Tack Built”. Even better 
thnii varnished paper both for nursery and bath-room is the oil-grounded 
aiirl oil-printed “Salubra”, which is scarcely more expensive, and is not so 
liable to fade or turn yellow. It is HI inches wide, and can be Imd in any 
length; and with plain, enamelled cretonne, repp, or poplin surface. 

Relief Decorations. — Most of the above remarks on the choice of wall- 
papei-s, especially coiieeriiiiig such matters /is lighting and colourings and 
the size of patterns /iiid rooms, apply also to decorations in relief. Some of 
the })rincipal forms in AAliieb these are made, and their application to vaiy- 
iug circumstances, will re(|uire a brief consideration. Of the raised flock- 
papers somelliiiig has alrc'ady been said, and it is only necessary to add 
that in decorating tliem by painting after their first fresliin‘&s as paper has 
dep/irti'd, it is easy to get variety of tint by rolling colour on the raised 
portions or by gi>ing two coats of vaiying tints and “wiping” the last from 
the projections. 

For relief -paper decoration already finisln‘d in gold and colon I’s nothing 
is lad ter than the ilapanese leather-papers now .so extensively imported into 
this euuntiy. l\laiy of tlieni are copii‘fl from old Spanish embossed leathers 
and are veiy line in de.sigu and colour. They vary in price from £1 to £3 
per piece of 12 j^ards, but in computing the cost it must be remembered 
that they are H6 inches wide as agaimst the English paper width of 21 
inches. Being very li/ird and durable when fixed, these papers are very 
suitable for dados, and for halls and staircases generally. Another relief- 
paper decoration is lignomur, which is very suitable for ceilings; the white 
{i.e. uncoloured) costs from (ki. to Is. a yard. Anaglypta, a similar material, 
is mode in a gi’eat variety of designs in both high and low relief, at prices 
vaiying from 6d. to £1 a square yard. Some of the ceiling designs in this 
material are very fine and architectural, and many special designs for 
panels of \arious sizes, and specially-fitted forms for dados, fiiezes, the 
“rake” of staircases, are also published. Yet another form of relief decora- 
tion is made by the “ Tynecastle process. There are two forms of it, 
known as Tynecastle Vellum and Tynecastle Canvas, the relief in the 
former having a paper substance and in the latter a canvas backing. The 
former is, of course, most suited for low-relief work, and in price begins at 
about Is. a yard, while with the latter almost any amount of relief can be 
obtained, more indeed than in almost any other similar material, the prices 
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Averaging gencralljr about one-third more than in the case of the vellum. 
Quite different from the foregoing are the “ Salamander '' wall and ceiling 
decorations. These, as their name implies, are fireproof, being made of 
Asbestos, and have more than once withstood the test of actual conflagra- 
tion. The low-relief patterns vary from to Is. Cc?. a yard, and the high 
reliefs fi’oni 6(7. to 12 s. a square foot. 

Among the best known of nil decorative products of this kind is 
lincrusta, which is a solid material of extreme toughness and durability, 
moulded into relief by being passed between engraved steel rollers. The 
very largo series of designs for dados, fillings, friezes, ceilings, panels, and 
generally for decorative purposes are made in one or two natural tints of 
walnut, butt' and others, which can be put up as they are, but, of course, 
like all the other relief decorations above mentioned, can be painted and 
further ornamented with colour to any extent. The prices of lincrusta run 
from about Is. to 5ft. a yard. 

Hangingfs and Fabrics. — Textiles of various kinds, being also used as 
wall coverings, demand some notice here. They constitute, of course, a 
very old form of wall decoration, tapestry, made of woven materials either 
plain or enriched with hand embroidery, having been among the earliest 
devices for concealing bare and rough stone walls, and giving effects of 
comfort and splendour. The chief objection to the use of textiles as wall 
hangings at the present day is the fact that they so easily harbour dust and 
impurities, and are suggestive of a certain “stuffiness” which is not altogether 
agreeable to cultivated tastes. The principal materials that can be used 
for the purpose arc chintz, cretonne, canvas, satin, and brocade, with various 
more or less close imitations of old tapestry work. Good tapestry panels 
copied from Flemish and other sources enn often be bought at prices from 
10s. to £10 each according to size and quality. 

Either Indian or Chinese matting often forms a good and effective wall 
covering, especially for dados and in situations exposed to accidental blows 
and knocks. It should be fixed in such a inannei’ that it may be easily 
taken down and thoroughly washed when necessaiy. 

Arrang’ements and Accessories. — There ai‘e many ways of arranging 
the decorations of wnlls so as to produce the best effect, some of which must 
be noticed here. A dado is generally very useful, enabling one to provide 
the strongest material just where it gets tlie most wear, and, if necessary, to 
alter or replace it without interfering with the rest of the wall surface. 
Perhaps the best dado of all is good, sound wood panelling) it is, however, 
somewhat expensive to put uj), and is therefore not to be recommended 
in a house that is only leased, unless, of course, some arrangement be 
made with the landlord. As has been previously noted, both lincrusta and 
matting form good, serviceable dados, as also do Japanese papers and some 
of the relief decollations already mentioned. With a good skirting-board 
below and a projecting rail above just at the height of an ordinaiy chair 
back, a dado affords efficient protection to the lower part of the wall from 
the impact of furniture and from chance knocks. 
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Fir 18 — FriLze, id T lut i iiita Walton. 

(By peimiBtiiuu u£ MebhiB lieilk altnu iL Lo , Ltd ) 


A frieze is generally a pleasing feature iii a room of good height, and 
its lower edge I'orins a convenient point for the fixing of the pictuiL-rod 
or rail, but one should i(‘incuiber, in the cas(‘ of low rooms, that both the 
dado and frieze detract from the apparent height of the apartment. Somo- 
tiiiies a friezt‘ ls used without a dado, when tie* shirting-board should be 
fairly high to give a base to the filling, is the space between is called. In 
bedrooms and miiioi ap.iituieiits t b( rder of ornament just underneath the 
cornice often gives a pleasing tinish 

Ceilings should seldom ui never be quite while, but should be very 
slightly tinted, so as to harmonize with the pajiering and general scheme of 
decoration. Cornices are also generally bdter for being picked out in soft 
tints to harmonize viall to ceiling, and, of course, all the wood-wwk, as of 
doors and windows, must be painted in one or more coloiii’s, or tints of the 
same colour, in unison with the wall coverings and the general eflect of 
the whole. 

Hanging* and Fixing. — The hanging and fixing of wall-papers and 
relief decorations aie piuferahly executed by skilled vvoikiiien, but the 
householder should understand the process, that he may be able to see 
that such work is properly carried out, and also to do it himself. 

The first thing is the preparation of the walls, which, if of new plaster, 
will only require a coat of size. If there is old paper on the wall, this must 
be stripped off by thoroughly wetting and scraping, when it wdll often be 
found that the bad practice of re-papering o\er old work has been adopted, 
and sometimes repeated several times. One should strip right down to the 
plaster, cracks or defects in v\hich must be made good with plaster of Paris 
before the coat of size is applied 

The wall being ready, the paper has to be edged or trimmed quite close 
up to the pattern on one side and to within about a quarter of an inch of it 
on tlie other. About half the paper required for the room must be close- 
trimmed on the right-hand edge and about half on the left, it being the 
rule to conjiiience hanging the paper on each side of the principal window 
BO that the overlapping piece at each joint may have its edges towards the 
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light, in which position it is least visible. Thick papers are trimmed on 
both sides and the edges “buffed”, not overlapped. Embossed papers, 
especially those in higli relief, need to be triiiiiiieil with a sharp knife and 
a straight-edge on a table covered with a sheet of glass, and the samo 
method is recommendecl in the case of plain papers. Trininiing is best 
accomplished with a pair of paper-hangers or other long scissors, the paper 
being unrolled and ri -rolled as the operation progresses. It should then 
be cut into lengths an inch or so longer than the height of the room, care 
being taken about tin* matching of the pattern. Thi* paper should next 
be laid right side tlownwards on a long table or Ijoard and pasted with a 
fairly stiff paste made by mixing half a quartern of flour in a pail with 
a little clean water, avoiding lumps, and then adding boiling water and 
stirring until it thickens. A few drops of oil of cloves should be added 
as a preservative and antiseptic, and a d*ish of eold water on the top will 
pri'veiit the foi'iiiation of a skin as the paste cools. After the paper has 
been evenly coated with a large brush, it should slay for one or two minutes 
ill paste ” to soak and expand, and if it is a ver}' heavy, thick, or embossed 
paper, the pasting should be repeated. The lower part ot the piece may 
then be folded, paste to paste, to facilitate handling, and the upper part 
fitted in its place on the wall, a plumb-line being used to see that it is 
vertical. Then, holding the lower jiarb slightly away from the wall, the 
operator may gradually press it into jdace, working down from the top, 
and using a soft, clean cloth, or a brush. Care must lie taken that no 
paste g(‘ts on the front of tlie paper, any chance spots must be at once 
removed with a sponge and clean water. 

The second piece is then applied with its close-trimmed (‘dge lapjjing 
over the iiuirgin of the first, the jiattern carefully uiatebed and joined, and 
so on, until that side of the room is complete, when the other is worked 
in the s:xnie wa}’. Most of the relief decimitions require the adtlitioii of 
strong size or glue to the paste to give them a quick grip of the wall, and 
also demand a very great amount of care at the joints. Defects may 
stopj)cd with gesso or plaster of Paris. 


TABLE FOR CALLTLATJNO THK NUMBER OF PlEf'ES OF EN(iLTSIT PAPER 
REQUIRED FOR ANY ROOM. 
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It is to be noted that the above calculations are for English wall-paper, 
each piece of which is 12 yards long and 21 inches wide. The pieces of 
French wall-paper, on the other hand, are 9 yai-ds by 18 inches, and the 
Japanese 12 yards by 8G inches. 

Another point of difference worth rcmeinl)ering with regard to these 
two kinds of papers is that discount of per cent off the maker’s prices 
is sometimes allowed for the English and 25 i)er cent for the French papers. 


STAINING OR PAINTING FLOORS. 

By staining or jiaintiiig a border from 1 to 2 feet in width round a 
floor, a good many yards of carpel may be saveil, as well as the trouble of 
titling into bow- windows and other awkward nooks and comers. More- 
over, by leaving the fl(K)r close to the walls bare, the dust which collects 
there can be more easily removed, and when spring-cleaning comes the 
carpet can be taken up without its being necessary to move the sideboards 
and other heavy furniture. 

Stainingf Fluids. — Oak, mahogany, and walnut are the kinds of stain 
which are generally used fur floors. Walnut is, perhaps, the best for 
sitting-rooms, as it has the richest colour, but oak looks very well. 
Mahogany stain always has a reddish tinge, which can scarcely be called 
artistic. 

Stains for floors can be bought ready-mixed with varnish, so that both 
can be applied at once. Tlii'se are called varnish- stains. If the ordinary 
stains are used, a coat of varnish must be laid on afterwards. The latter 
process, if performed projierly, gives a high tinish to the floor, but the 
surfaee shows every scratch and mark, and soon gets spoilt unless great 
car(‘ is taken. The varnish-stains are, on the whole, the best to use, as 
they save a great deal of labour and hist longer. 

Preparing' the Floor. — A line must first be ruled on the floor with 
a cord fastened from point to point to mark the distance to which the 
stain is to extend. The width of the strip wdiich is to be stained varies 
from 1 to 3 feet, according to taste or convenience. It should extend 
from 3 to 6 inches beyc^nd the place where it will be covered by the 
carpet, in order that the latter may overlap it well all round. To try to 
save carpet by staining a very wide border is a mistake, for as such a 
border is sure to bo walked on a great deal it soon becomes much worn, 
and the room is also darkened by the large area of dark floor (it is well 
to draw it close up to the wall at either side of the window to avoid 
too great an ex])anse of stained boards). Light oak stain is preferable in 
a dark room, as it catches the light and responds to it. But faulty boards 
ari^ more conspicuous under this than under a dark stain. 

Care must be taken that the floor is not greasy or dirty. It should be 
first brushed and then well washed. If at all rougli, it can be smoothed 
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with ft phine, ftll projecting nail-heads being first driven beneath the surface 
witii ft jiuiich. A .S2)ecial plane is requin^d for woi king close to the skirtiug- 
bofti'd, but cither an ordinaiy jack-plane or a sinoothiiig-jilaiie will do for 
the open part. The former is the better, as it leaves tlie surface level and 
is an easier tool to use, but it must he sharp and properly set. Moreover, 
unless worked with the grain it vill tear the wood up. The planing should 
be done so that no marks are left, otherwise it is better to leave the floor 
alone, for all such marks will show when the fluifl is applied. When the 
floor has been j)laiie(l, it should l)c examined obliquely from different 
directions: any rough parts and marks left 1)3^^ the tool will then be more 
easily seen. Uneven pai-ts wdiere two boards meet must be planed down. 
Some floors arc quite smooth when tiny leave the builders hands, but 
ot lid’s are ver}^ badly made, being uneven, with a widtj crack between 
over)' two hoarrls. Not njuch good can be done to such floors, nr to old 
floors which have had a gocxl deal of rough usage, so it is l)ost not to 
attempt to plane tht‘m. In the case of ortlinaiy rooms, it is not alwti3"S 
worth while to go to all this trouble, as a highl3’-finished surface is soon 
spoilt when trodden on, and if a dark stain is used, cracks and rough- 
nesses on the floor are hardl}^ noticed. As putt3’ “takes” the staining 
fluid badl}’, it shoiihl not be used to stop uj) holes and cracks. Holes are 
best filled by hammering in plugs of wood and cutting them off level with 
a chisel. 

As soon as the floor is quite smooth, a coat of size, inadi* bv dissolving 
one part of size in eight or nine parts of hot water, is lai«l on with a large 
fine-bristled brush. When diy, the floor is lightl}’ 
touelied with fine sand-paper, and is read3" for the 
staining liquid. 

Applying* the Stain. — It is best to use two flat 
brushes with fine bristles, one about 1 inch and the 
other al)Out 2 inches wide (tigs. 19 and 20 ). The 
former is for working close to the skirling-boai’d, the 
latter for doing the other part of the work; Init with 
care one brush ma}" be disiicnsed with. In aiqjljdng 
the stain it is best to begin at a corner of the room, 
jMid take oul}^ one or two boards at a time. If more 
than two boards tire done at once, the edge dries before 
more stain can be applied and a frilled mark is the 
result. This is cspeeiall}^ likel3" to occur when using 
walnut vamish-staiii, which drii's ver3^ quickl}". 

This brusli is worked vspidly up and down the FntM, Jhe 8 (ioraMn.rg). 
grain, the part close to the skirting being finished with 
the narrow brush. The fluid must be applied ciuickl}", for it dries in a few 
iiiimites. It must also be laid on evenl3- and rubbed in W(*ll, no spots 
being left uncovered. When a lx)ard is once begun it must Ije finislieil, 
otherwise an unsightly mark will be left where the edge has dried. If any 
of the fluid is dropped from the brush into the parts which liave been 
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stained, it must be removed by drawing the bi'ush up and down the grain. 
Especial care must be taken not to smear the skirting-board. This is very 
difficult to prevent when staining dark comers, or when the operator has 
his back to the window. It can only be remedied by wiping off the stain 
at once and washing the skirting well, but even then a smudge is often left. 

There should be no frilling, os the boarils seldom touch one another; 
but if it does occur, it can be I’eiiioved by ijuickly drawing the ncarlj’^-dry 
brush up and down the joint. As the fluid takes about twenty-four hours 
to set thoroughly, dust should in the nieiintiiiie l)o excluded as much as 
possible. At the end of that period, a H(‘Cond or third coat may, if neces- 
sary, be applied in the same manner. For bedrooms one coat is usually 
enough, but in other rooms the depth of colour should match the carpet and 
furniture. 

When each coat is finished, the fluid is squeezed out of tln^ brush, which 
is then washed in tui*pentine and dried. If it is at all stiff hen next used, 
the bristles should be rubbed between the fingers or presserl against a piece 
of wood. When the fluid is contained in a bottle, the coik sliould be 
replaced at the end of the op(‘ration, and when it is in a Lin, the lid must 
be cloH(‘d securely. After the staining is finished, it is best not to walk on 
the floor, or [ilace iinj’ heavy furniture on it, for two ihiys at least. If the 
ordinary staining fluid has been used, a coat of ^amish must be applied 
when tin* right de])th of colour has l>een obtained. Ordimuy oak varnish 
will do, but it must bi* laid on evenly with a brush with fine bristles. 

Re-staining’. — After some time the floor must inevitably show numerous 
scratches which take away colour, while much washing will lessen its 
lustre. It will tlieu recpiire re-staining. It is first u ell washed and 
allowed to fhy thorouglily; if not quite dry when the fluid is applied, it 
will look dull \^hell finished. The fluid is luhl on exactly as l>efore, but nc 
size is needed and only one coat. Dom'wuys and other parts that have 
become damaged can he re-stiiiiied without going over the whole floor, but 
unless this is done Ciirefully tin* work will look patchy. The edges of the 
rc-staiin*d portion should be softened off by rubbing with a nearlj"-dry 
brush. If the furniture and carjiet are of light colour, or if it is desired to 
have plenty of light in the ro(an, the floor should not be re-stnined more 
often than is absolutely necessary, for every coat makes it darker. With 
car(* it will not require to l)e renewed for some years. 

Floor Painting’. — A border may be painted mund a floor instead of 
being stained, and this has an additional advantage, as it can be ajiplied 
over wood that has been discoloured or over cracks that have l>eeu filled 
with putty. The colour used depends upon taste, but it should harmonise 
with the other wood-work. Some idea may l)e obtained by placing a few 
sheets of coloured tissue-paper on the floor close to the wall. When the 
limit of the border has be(‘n marked by a pencil-line, the floor is made aa 
smooth as possible with a plane, for painting does not hide a rough surface. 
Holes and cracks are filled with white-lead stopping, which must be well 
pressed in and carefully smoothed down with a putty-knife. Two brushes 
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are required for applying the paint, a small one for working close to the 
skirting-board and a large one for doing the rest. The paint must be laid 
on carefully and well rubbed in to avoid leaving any lumps. If bristles 
come off' the brush, they should be picked out at once or they will stick 
when the paint dries. When the first coat is dry a second should be 
applied, unless expense and time must be taken into consideration. It is 
always a great iiuproveiiient. Many persons finish with a coat of varnish, 
while others ohjeet to a glossy surface. The same precautions against rough 
usage must be taken as in the cose of stained doors. 


ARTISTIC DECORATION OF UGLY SURFACES. 


The absolutely modern house is nothing if not artistic. Its walls may 
be thin niid its wood-work seainjied, but as a rule the pajxTs are good in 
design and harmonious in ejdouring, whib^ the stoves an* of the slow-eom- 
bustion kintl, with tiksl Inearths and iiiantel-pieci‘S that do not offend the 
eye even of the most fastidious. 

The houH(' that does offiuid is the mid-Victorian villa with a flock-paper 
in the dining-room, a white-and-gold paper in the drawing-room, and an 
imitation marble chimney -])iece, ami a black -polished slate or granite 
4‘rectioii in the former. ^Jdie tenant with artistie tastes votes them 
Philistine, and ignores the huge windows and sipiare proportions that make 
them light ainl airy to live in, and endeavours to harmonize them with the 
draperies and designs in which his soul delights. 

A house built early in the nineteenth century usually has low ceilings, 
small square or oblong sash-windows, all its wood-work being either painted 
a neat drab or grained in imitation of oak or ma])h‘. An Adams, a Queen 
Anne, or an Elizabethan liouse is rarely met with except in old country 
towns or villages, but when found is aHistic enough for anyone. 

TB Hide an Ug’ly Mantel-piece. — Perhaps the thing that most fre- 
quently exercises tin* mind of the modem Jiouse-seeker is the fire-grate. 



FIr. 21.— MauLcl Drapery In Figiii-eil Sllk-iuid-woul Tapuatry, with Over-drapiiig of Soft Silk 
uf Uamiuiilzliig Coluiir. 


with its white or black chimney-piece. A really good, bold, white statuary 
marble one is best left alone, but Sicilian marble with its yellowish stains, 
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which grow and increase with every year, especially on a clay soil, is 
distinctly unsightly. 

There are two ways of disguising a chimney-piece of this sort. One is 
growing a trifle old-fashioned, but is very often the only method available 
where economy has to be studied. A plain board, covered w-ith cloth or 
art fabric, and sliglitly or considerably wider than the stone shelf, is flxed 
upon it. A border of the material is allowed to hang a quarter of a yard 
below it, and is finished with a ball-fringe to match, the border itself being 
embroidered with an artistic floral or conventional design. Under this, 
and close to the board, are iron rods along fi’unt and ends, on which plain 
curtains of serge or cloth are linng, so that tliey can be pulled backwards 
or forwards at ph^asure. They (|iiite cover the ugly jambs. Utrecht velvet 
is sometimes used for the purpose; but it cannot be embroidered, and 
looks far more pr(‘t(‘ntious than ai’t .serge, which is comparatively inex- 
pensive. Indian embroideries, silk, chintz, &c., are also used. 

Another plan is to have a comidete wooden casing for the offending 
mantel-piece. It can bo obtained in dark oak, unpolished pollard oak, or 
white wood, the last painted to match the doors and w^ainseotting of the 
room. A clexer person, with the aid oi a handy Ciirpenter, can make a 
very smart ca.siiig with a little wood ami some lincrusta, wdiich can be 
stained and varnished, or enamelled, according to fancy. 

A chimney -jjiecc* can also be hidden with cairene-W’ork, a comidete 
casing bidng procurable from more than one London firm. If desired, it 
can be made to measure. A valuable feature of this casing is that sliding 
lattice panids or doors can be arranged in the centre, which can l)e closeil 
if the lire goi'S out, as it is often allowed to do on bright sjiriiig or autumn 
4lays when a little warmth is desirable at breakfast-time, Imt becomes 
oppressive as the nioriiiiig wears on. To eall a sco’xaiit to sweep uji the 
gi’ate and re-lay the fire is not always convenient in a small household, 
but xvheii these doors are shut everylhing is neat and tidy. They are also 
useful in the height of summer for concealing the grate, no further 
ornament being retjuired. 

All ugly chiinney-pii‘cc in a bedroom or dressing-room may be effectually 
liiddcn in the niuiiner so popular in France, by laying a long strip of hem- 
stitehed linen, enibroidererl or not, on tli(‘ flat surface, to bang down a foot 
or so in front, and as much or more at the cuids. It is, in ffict, a sort of 
much elongated side-b(jard cloth. An artistic mode of adorning it is by 
a set of medallions in lace-work. Chintz or cretonne, frilled and matching 
the curtains, may also he used, draped as suggested above. 

To Hide an Ugly Hearth. — There is no uglier surface than the hi-icked 
or stone hearth, whether it be blacked or whitened, and it is folly to 
whiten a stone that must be soiled by the first cinder or ash that falls on 
it. One of the great clianiis of the iiiwlern stove is the tiled h(‘arth, which 
can be washed and kept clean; but it is cxpimsive to lay, unless ilone when the 
honse is built. A capital and not very costly substitute is an enamelled 
sheet of iron, which can be cut to the size of the hearth and fitted under 
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the grate. When it is bordered with a modem fender, or rather "kerb”, 
and finished with a pair of rests or “ dogs” for the fire-irons, the fireplace 
is quite ornamental. 

The Overmantel Space. — The space over the fireplace is important, 
and its decoration should give the keynote of the room. Mirrors are not 



1< ig 22 — OveruiiLotel with Pictures fiami d m 


now SO universal in this position as they once wen, Imt there is nothing 
better in a dark room, as they reflect light, ami if they face the window 
are almost as gno<l as another opening lor the sunshine In a small room 
they increase the ajiparent space. The gilt-framed minors of the Second 
Empire period are now sought after by connoisseui s, after a time of neglect, 
when they were considcied gai-isli Some of their liamcs are very beauti- 
fully moulded Sheraton and Chippendale mirrors are comparatively scarce, 
but some of the modern copies aie i xcellent substitutes A charming 
drawing-room decoration for the space over the fireplace may be made by 
having tw^o or thiee favourite small pictures set in white plaster, which 
is arranged in graceful cur\ed outlines, and moulded prettily at the edge. 
Large photogravures or mezzotints, framed in a somewhat more severe style, 
in white or painted wood with bioad flat margins, and a bold moulding by 
way of comice, make a quite imposing and very artistic overmantel (fig. 22). 

A Substitute for an Overmantel. — There is nothing so interesting 
over a mantel-piece os a picture, and a good oil-painting in oblong or oval 
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frame looks particularly well in a dining-room. If the space of wall is too 
large, and the picture looks small for it, a few china plates hung above and 
on either side look well. But care must be taken not to put the picture too 
high up; it ought to be low enough to be comfortably examined. 

If few are fortunate enough to possess fine or valuable oil-paintings, 
there are engravings to be had, sometimes mezzotints or photographic 
reproductions of good pictures, printed in a brown shade that suggests a 
modern mezzotint, or the reddish shade that suggests a Bartolozzi. This 
lost tint is peculiarly suitable for copies from Sir Joshua Reynolds, Hoppner, 
Gainsborough, or Romney. 

Beautiful reproductions of modern foreign pictures, artistically framed 
in unpolished wood, arc frequently to be bought at very moderate prices 
from large stationei's, and even drapers, in London and other largo towns. 
They are distinctly good to live with, and transform a bare wall into a thing 
of beauty. Or for a drawing-room where the aim is to have everything as 
light os possible, charming little “bits” that nineteen people out of every 
twenty take for water-colour drawings, though they really arc clever 
specimens of colour-printing, may be purchased for from 6(Z. to 2s. 6rZ. each, 
according to the size. With white mounts and simple unpretentious gilt or 
wooden frames, painted or enamelled, tluy form very tasteful decorations 
of what would otherwise he dreaiy expanses of paper or stucco. 

A good way of filling up a space of wall between two windows is with 
a long narrow mirror in a wooden frame jiainted to match the door, such as 
may sometimes be seen. The aim is to get a streak of light, not to show 
off' a smart mirror, and the frame is invisible on account of the curtains. 

Cretonne Hang'ing^ for Walls. — Quite an artistic mode of covering up 
ugly walls is to hang them with cretonne, when tapestry is out of the ques- 
tion. In order to do this eflTectively a good colour scheme must be carefully 
thought out, with due regard to the aspect of the room. If it looks north 
and is sunless, a rose or yellow tint should be selected ; or if it faces east or 
south and is often flooded with sunshine, a china blue or delicate green 
intermingled with white or cream is most suitable. The first thing desir- 
able is a frieze painted in harmonizing or contrasting colours. If a flat 
frieze is not liked, one that cur\es towards the ceiling may be obtained in 
papier-mache or lincrusta. Any good firm of furnishing decorators will 
put it up. If, however, the room has a good cornice, a fiat fj’ieze will do, 
and there are quantities of papers in beautiful colourings and designs to 
choase from; or the frieze may be distempered a plain cream colour, some- 
what deeper than that of the ceiling and cornice, which harmonizes with 
most schemes of decoration, and gives height and dignity to a low room. 

Underneath this there is a frieze-rail, painted to match, with brass 
hooks on it for pictures, and this rail is fixed up just over where the cre- 
tonne hangings end, being hung by tiny brass rings on slender brass rods, 
so that it makes a neat finish both to the cretonne and to the lower edge 
of the frieze. Suitable cretonnes for this purpose may now be hod at all 
really good furnishing shops. They are not calculated to retain their 
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position for an unlimited length of time; but they do not gather as much 
dirt as might be imagined, and if carefully unhooked and shaken, keep 
clean and fresh for a very long while. Wlien they must he taken down 
and renovated, it is best to send them to some good lirni of dyere who 
specially lay theiiiHelvt\s nut for the Avork. 

Leather Panels for Walls. — Leather makes an extremely good covering 
for a wall. It is usuHlly arranged in jianels, the wimlowless end of a room, 
if not too large, perhajis forming one, Avith the centre and the border 
painted. A longer Avail may be di Added into two or three, but the .sides of 
the windoAVS, the iijiace over the tir(‘place, and tlie recesses (if any) all give 
oj)portunities of making and ornamenting distinct panels. Li‘ather is more 
suitable for a dining-room nr hall than for any other rooms. Japanese 
leather-i)aper has vi*ry much taken its jdace of late years. A judicious 
intermixtun* of the plain anil the eml)ossed metallic vnrietii‘s is very hand- 
some and eti’eetivp. 

Matting* for Walls. — Sometimes a room may have a pietty paper and 
frieze, but an ugly dado, or the loAvei* jiai’t of the paper may be soiled, 
though the up})(T part is in good condition. In this ease a simple cretonne 
or matting dado may be put up, tinisheil by the diulo-rail, AAdiich prevents 
the chairs from being jmshed up too close to tlie AA-all. 

Matting makes an artistic ci»vering for a bare wall; and there are noAV 
many kinds of thin flexible matting AvoAeii of foreign reeds and grasses, 
bordered, chequered, or plain. It is not vi‘ry exjjeiisive, and if hrmly 
tixed is less easily injured than pajuT. Matting, when it covers the greater 
part of the wall surface, ]*i‘f|uires a frieze ami rail, and is veiy pretty if 
put U[i diagonal]}' instead of ludng hung straight. As a matting dado does 
not get scratcheil or lorn like paper, it is iiartieularly suitahh* for a staircase, 
up ami doAvn Avhich boxes are sure to be carried sometimes 

Decoration of Door Panels. — The panels of doors, if not left i)lain, 
may be painted by an artist Avith lluAvers, reials, and gimses, or with 
hutterilies anil hirrls. If birds arc chosen they must have aj)proi)riate 
surj'ouiidijigs; tJje famous old "bird of Paradise resting on tlii' tips of its 
chiAVs on the stamens of a passion-flower” is as obsolete as it always was 
uiinalural. 

Japanese paper is a very artistic filling for door panels, but it must be 
chosen to harmonize with the rest of the room. Sometimes when there is 
a particularly nice paper or cretonne on the walls, the door panels may be 
filled in with it. This gives a pleasant impression of completeness. Lin- 
crustra panels can be had to fit most doors, and in good patterns. 

Decoration of Bath-room Walls. — People who arc building or fitting 
up a house of their own, and Avish to make it lasting as well as iM^autifuI, 
should avoid pa])er and even matting on the walls of their bath-rooms and 
other apartments Avhere the reigning idea is cleanliness, and cover them 
with flat tiles. The favourite blne-and-white tile ha.s at any rate the 
advantage of cleanliness. But there arc very beautiful tiles to be obtained 
from Minton or Doulton, each a little picture in itself. They cost little 
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more than plain tiles, and have a very good effect. Geometric designs 
in good colouring are never inartistic; and there are tiles to tell stories, 
groups from Tennyson’s “ IJylla ”, from Schiller's “ Bell ”, and many others, 
which, if set in as borderings or stripes or centres among plain tiles, are 
very beautiful. 

Artistic FlooringfS. — Tiled lloors are suitable for halls, passages. &c. 



Fig. 23.— Tllud Bath-room. 


They are clean, and their designs are sometimes of great beauty, but these 
are expensive. Paniuet floorings are to bo recommended, apart from 
their beauty, for their cleanliness, heavy carpets being unnccessaiy, and 
rugs easily taken up and shaken. Plain parrjuet of Austrian wood costs 
from Is. 6ci. per sipiarc foot. The parquet-patterned linoleums look very 
well, and if of good quality are durable. 

A cheap, yet novel and beautiful, artistic flooring, introduced into 
Britain in recent years, has the sanction of Italian taste and antiquity, 
Milan and other cathedrals being floored with it. It consists of compara- 
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tively Biiiall wedge-shaped pieces of stone, black and white, which are 
easily laid in patterns in a bed of cement, the design being arranged ac- 
cording to the floor space it is intended to occupy. Of course, the generic 
name of all such work is mosaic, but that word represents to the popular 
mind something costly, which this is not. 

A fine Kpeciiii(‘n of this flooring may be seen in tlie Church of St. John 
of Jernsali'in, South Hackney, and it has also been largely adopted both for 
churches and fur public oflSces; it is deservedly popular on account of its 
cleanliness and iiinderatr‘ ])i-ice. It is particularly well adapt(‘il for walls 
and basements, si'i ving evi'iy pur])ose of tlie hanilsoiiii'st tih‘s at a tithe 
of the cusi, and, bidng simply a dull unpolished black and white, is never 
inartistic. 

Wall Decoration. — Om* of the best means of improving ugly surfaces 
is by stencilling. A stencil -plate is a thin sheet of iron or zinc, or 
frerjiieiilly of thick carrlbi)ard, ^^ith the design cut out in it. This stencil- 
plate l,s laid on a ])him surface of pla.ster, specially prepared and coloui- 
washt‘d, and is then washed over with body colour. When the jdate is 
removed the design a])pears on the w^all. The greatest care must b'^ taken 
to keep the idale straight and immovable, and also to avoid the least 
seiiihlanee of a sniiidge or smear. The w^alls of a staircase or of a hall 
above the dado may be so treated. A stencilled bordering above a chimney- 
piece often looks W'ell, and do(^s not interfere wdth pictures. Htencilling WMis 
formerly rloiie in water-colour only, and liad the reputation of s])eeilily 
glutting sluibby : but now that oil-ctdoiir is used, and the ])laster is ])rei)areil 
w’ith oil, the design is more pennaneiit, even on flam]) w^alls, whereas under 
the old conditions colour-washing and .stencilling w’en‘ irretrievably ruined 
by damp. 

raiiiting in distemper is a wcll-kiiowui and tiiiie-lionoiir(‘d inetln)d of 
beautifying dull and monotonous .surfaces. The best-known (‘xaiiiples are 
in our Houses of Parliament, where bistoiic pictures ami carlmnis by great 
artists adorn the walLs, Unhappily in many cases the pigments liave faded, 
but that seems a defect in.si*parable from all mural j)aiiiting. 

A splendid instance of how a liugt* and terribly ugly surface may be 
decorated is to be set'll at the east end of All Saints Church, Margarc't 
Street, Cavendish S(|uare, Lunduii. It may almost be said to be a church 
built regardless of cx])ense, though the plain courses of red and black bnck 
were less costly than stone, and consei|uently th'‘re wwis all the more money 
to spend on the jewel-shafts of the low jiilhirs and their exquisite capitals, 
and tlie marbles of the sanetiuiry. llehind it the architect found that a 
great warehouse or some other ubstriiction that no money could buy mode 
aai east window iiiiiiossible; so the only alternative was to build a solid 
wall and cover it with frescoes, Avliich was most successfully done. All 
Saints is no longer the artistic w^ondur it was when it w^os first built, but 
as a specimen of beautiful and enduring wall decoration it is well worth 
fleeing and studying. 

Ceiling- Decoration.— Ceilings are very often great bare spaces, and 
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Fiff 24 — Bcaiffu for SteULil Dctnration of a Wall 

The (iLtailB, Iilil drawn m outbuL, would of couiat lit in solid llat tolouis, as shown on the 

largi r scale lUbtt 


until a very few years ago no one dreamed of having them anything but 
a glaring white, which, whci c much gas is buracd, speedily becomes black 
and smoky. Some modern ceilings, however, are very delicately painted, 
and often stencilled in a maimer that gradually continues the colour of the 
walls, so that there is no abrupt contrast. The centre is generally a 
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imiform pale tint. The best taste is that which leaves it a very light, almost 
a gjeenish blue, HUggestivc of the sky. A few years ago a clever artist 
photographer spaiigleil her blue ceiling with gilt stai*H. To {)aiiit a ceiling 
in this maimer is rather costly; but ceiling-papers are now made in small 
unobtrusive yet distinctly visible designs, and with borderings that soften 
the transition from them to the walls. This gives the whole room a 
subdued tone, and has the advantage of being easily and cheaply renewed. 
The great drawback of whitewash is that it splashes everywhere, but when 
a ceiling is i)apered there is no need to have the room entirely turned out. 
The carpet must be covered and the princijial pieces of fumiture removed 
to give free play to the steps and ladders, but a skilled ceiling- paperer 
certainly makes very little mess, and does his work quickly. There are 
still a few house's, principally in the country, where' the ceiling is crossed 
by beams. If there should be oak wainscoat and wood-work, the In'ams are 
iM'st i)ainted to match: but, in any case, it is as well frankly to emphasise 
tlu' fact that tlii'y are beams. If whiti'washed or painteil like tlu' ceiling 
they look awkward, but if the wood-work oC the rest of the nxm is white 
or a light clear colour, the beiinis can be painted to corres])ond, with the 
addition of something distinctivi', such as a flight of swallows, ot“ swallows 
in diflerent poses, but not varying much in size. Popines, roses, or 
chrysanthemums look wi'll in such a position, but must bi' ])ainti'rl by a 
skilful hand. 

General. — Although the initial cost of piirquct-flooring may be more 
than that of carpeting, it must be remembi'red that it will never need 
renewing, nor beating, nor scrubbing, and that it will simplify very much 
the task of cleaning the room. When a few rugs arc to be shaken it is 
easily done, and they can hi' carried into tin* open air and brought back, 
thus avoiding the pernicious cloud of dust wliich rises from a swept 
carpet, of which much promptly sinks back to its original resting-place. 
Woodwork in a ruuiii is a great aid to cleanliness. 

Wood-panclliiig, for instance, not only disposes for an indefinite period, 
extending over several generations, of the question of wall-papers, but it 
gets dusted, which a paper never does, though dust rests on it. Solid 
oak panelling may be had from I^f. 6cZ. to IG-w. per square foot, without 
fixing, and stained to any tone. Old panelling, of course, costs more in 
proportion to its age. Some of the mouldings provided for the upper 
parts of panelled walls arc very beautiful. People with teuste can have 
these creamy mouldings so stained as to have a rich browny tinge that 
takes off their new appearance, and greatly adds to their artistic effect. 
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The first thing to be thought of in furnishing is health; the second^ 
comfort. After these comes strength in the articles bought. Cheap beds, 
chairs, and tables arc very dear in the end. A good rule is to buy all the 
essentials first, and one of the best ways to do this is to study the detailed 
price lists of some good and long-established firm. With one of these the 
purchaser can make his or her own list quietly at home, with prices at- 
tached. Armed with this, one is proof against the confusion that arises in 
the mind in a crowded shop, and also against the temptation of buying 
unnecessary things before those of more importance. 

The following estimates are founded on the prices given in the illus- 
trated catalogues of large and well-known firms. They may be taken as 
representing the fair prices of furniture of various degrees of excellence. 
An article may be low-priced, yet well-made, durable, ami even pretty. 
The days are long gone by when everything cheap was hideous. On the 
contraiy, so many pretty things are cheap nowadays, that the temptation 
is to forget their lock of solidity and secure them for our houses at the 
expense of true economy. 

In some houses the drawing-room is siddom used. It is for show only. 
This is not at all a sensible plan, and for more reasons than one. Not only 
is it unhealthy for the family party to use one sitting-room only from 
morning till night, week after week, month after month, year after year, 
but the drawing-room itself is never a comfoi-tablc plsice for anyone. 
Rooms that are not habitually used never are. 

The rule for the dining-room should be that at least one window is 
opened directly after each meal, that when the plates and dishes are cleared 
away the door should be opened as well, so that a thorough draught may 
clear away all food odours. Obviously this cannot be done if the family 
make it their general sitting-room. In the middle cleisses, consisting of 
families of professional men, the routine is to have the drawing-room fire 
lighted (in winter) about noon, perhaps later if the ladies are going out. 
Afterwards the drawing-room is used eis the sitting-room for any members 
of the family who may like to use it as such. It should therefore be fur- 
nished for comfort and for use, with easy-chairs, small tables scattered 
about, and not too many ornaments. There has been a fashion of loading 
a room with knick-knacks, and it is rather a vulgar fashion. It should be 
the aim of those who are furnishing to economize time and labour os much 
as possible. Is there a middle-class matron in the land who would not 
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prefer getting the work of her house done by two maids in preference to 
three? And by carefully contriving it is quite possible, with so meiny 
labour-saving inventions in the market, to run one’s house with fewer 
servants than were once thought necessary. It occupies a long time 
dust fifty or sixty little ornaments, for instance, and it is quite possible 
make an equally good effect with a third of the number. 


FURNISHING A TEN-ROOMED HOUSE FOR £500. 


GENERAL ESTIMATK 

£ 

f. 

d. 

Dining-room 

94 

B 

6 

Drawing-room (without piano) 

67 

14 

0 

Study 

3B 

11 

6 

Hall, landing, and stairs 

25 

19 

0 

Pantry 

37 

2 

6 

Kitchen 

14 

4 

9 

Guest-room 

37 

1 

6 

Ist bedroom 

36 

2 

9 

3 bedrooms at £22, 4s. 9d. 

66 

14 

3 

Servants’ bediooni 


4 

0 


426 

2 

9 

Extra for piano (rest of pn'ce, £44, provided under 
di-awing-rooiii) 

12 

6 

J) 


43B 

B 

9 

House linen, kitchen cloths, &c. 

30 

0 

0 

Gas or eleetiic fittings, or lamps 

12 

12 

0 

Roller blinds all over house 

5 

0 

0 

Muslin blinds „ 

2 

2 

0 

Extra in kitchen : Curtain rods, hooks, nails, screws, 
hammers, tapes, &c 

11 

17 

3 


500 

’ 0 

0 


W^ithout the piano, the ^12, Cff. can be put to better furnishing in the servants’ room, &c. 


DETAILED ESTIMATE. 


DINING-ROOM. 

Turkey carpet, IG ft. x 12 ft 

Sheep-skin hcarth-riig 

2 ])airH curtains 

Suite in Morocco (2 casy-cliairs, at ^4, 4«.; 6 upright, 

at £\, IOj.) 

Chesterfield, with adjustable end 

Brass fender and irons, coal-vase, scoop, &c 

Oak or walnut sideboard 

Extending dining-table 

Oak dinner-wagon, £4, 4s.; oak side-table, £2, 15s. ... 
Oak overmantel 

Clock and mantel ornaments 

Pictures (engravings) 

Combined liookcase and bureau, inkstand, ornaments, 
&c., bookcase in sections 


£ f. d. 

10 15 0 
2 0 6 
2 3 6 

17 B 0 
7 7 0 
2 17 6 
7 7 0 
10 10 0 
0 19 0 

2 15 0 
70 B 6 

3 3 0 
6 6 0 

14 II 0 
94 B 6 


s-g- 
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HALL, LANDING, AND STAIRS. 

10 yd. linoleum, at 3«. {\d.\ 2 Oriental ruge, at il. Is. 

6 skin mats, at 3s. 6d. ; hall-dour mat, 

Hall table 

Umbrella and hat-stand, or hall rack, 10«. Gci.; oak 
corner-table, £1, 1«.; china uuibrclla-Htand, 16a. 

3 carved oak chairs, at IBs. 

20 yd. stair and landing caipet, at 4s. 3d. 

0 mats for bedroom doois, at 3^. 3d.; stair rods, £2 ... 

Oak letter-lwix with lock 

Clock, £3; diimer-gnng, 17s. Gd.; heating stove, £2, 55. 


DRAWING-ROOM. 

Carpet, £B, Sa.; hearth-rug, £2, IO5 

Ornaiiiental writing- Ubie 

2 pairs frilled lace nr muslin curtains... 

Fender and hre-irciiis, coal- vase and scocip 

China-cabinet, £3, IO5; uveiniantel, £3, 12*. 6(/. 

2 iK'casional tables, at £3, 25. 3d. 

Benares tea-tray and stand 

2 easy-chairs covi*icd with cretonne, at £1, 105. 
Fire-screen, 175. Gd.; pictures, £5, 5s.; clock and vases, 

£3, :i5 

4 small chairs, at IU5. Grf.: 2 occasional chairs, at 155. 

Ornaments, bookcases, or gnimophone, &r 


Alternative with piano: Minus writing-table, china- 
cabinet, ornamunth, bookiiises, &;c., with carpet, 
£1, 45., heartli-rug, £1, 55., pictures, £3, 35., and 
a piano at £44, 17s. Gd 


STUDY. 


Carpet 

Rug to match 

2 pairs curtains 

Fender and fire-irons, £1, 35. 6d.; coal-box and scoop, 

75. 6fl?. 

Writing-table (roll-top), £6, 65.; side-table, £2, IO5. ... 

2 sectional bookcases at £4, 45 

4 leather chairs, at £l, .55. 

1 leather arm-chair, £3, 35.; revolving desk -choir, 

£1, 105 

Pictures 

Clock 

Wastepaper basket, newspaper rack, inkstand 


£ 5. 

d. 

3 17 

0 

1 9 

0 

1 10 

0 

2 7 

6 

2 IB 

6 

4 5 

0 

2 19 

6 

0 10 

0 

6 2 

6 

25 19 

5 


£ 

5. 

d. 

10 

18 

0 

6 

15 

6 

1 

3 

6 

3 

2 

0 

7 

2 

0 

6 

4 

6 

1 

15 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

3 

12 

0 

61 

IB 

6 

15 

15 

6 

67 14 

0 


BO 

0 

0 

£ 

«. 

d. 

3 10 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

11 

0 

8 

16 

0 

B 

B 

0 

6 

0 

0 

4 13 

0 

2 

2 

0 

37 

1 

0 

0 17 

6 

0 13 

0 

3B 

11 

”6 
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PANTRY 

Plate cheat, containing: 12 large knives, 12 aiiiall 
knives, 1 pair meat carvers, 1 pair game carvers, 
1 steel, 12 large forks, 12 small forks, 12 table- 
spoons, 12 dessert-spoons, 12 tea-spoons 

Case, 12 fish knives and forks with helpers 

Case, 12 dessert knives and forks 

Full dinner-service 

Tea, breakfast, and coffee services 

Dessert-service 

Glass-service 

4 p^iirs kiiife-resls 

Butter-disli and knife, 3fl. salad bowl and helpers, 

13jj. Gfi^ 

Corkscrew, la.; bread platter and knife, 6of.; clieese- 

disli, fjs. Vid 

Trays, iJl, lOtf.; dumbwaiter, 17«. Gcf. 

Glass dishes, disli-covers, and extras 


£ 

f. 

d. 

B 

B 

0 

3 

3 

0 

2 

17 

6 

14 

B 

6 

6 

6 

0 

4 

4 

0 

3 

3 

0 

2 

10 

0 

0 

B 

0 

0 17 

0 

0 

10 

0 

2 

7 

6 

2 

B 

6 

37 

2 

"e 


KITCHEN. 


0 yd. cork linoleum, at 

Hearth-rug 

Kit<‘heii set (table, chairs, and all utensils) ... 
Kitchen clock, fender and fire-irons, lUs. 


£ 6 ± 
0 12 0 
0 5 9 
12 12 0 
0 15 0 
14 4 9 


The money set aside for bedroom baths may be put to the furnishing 
of the fitted bath-room, if there is one, looking-glass, Sio. 


GUEST-ROOM. 

G yd. cork linoleum, at 3^. 

3 Oriental rugs, iit 17 j. Gd.\ hearth-rug, lOj. (id; bath 
mat, 7i8. 

Fender and fire-irons ... 

Toilet ware, double set, 

Brass bedstead, 4 ft. x 6 ft., and wire mattress 
Hair mattress, £2, 12tf,; feather bolster and pillows, 

jt‘l, 3^. Gd. ... ... ... ... ... a.. 

Cretonne eurtaius 

Walnut suite 

Bath 

Easy-chair, £2, 28.; hanging book-shelves, 10«. 

photogravures, j£l, 10s 


£ A. d, 

0 IK 0 

3 K 0 
0 12 6 

1 10 0 

5 5 0 

3 15 6 
1 15 □ 

15 0 0 
0 15 0 

32 19 0 

4 2 G 


37 1 6 
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riEST BEDROOM. 



£ 

9. 

d. 

0 yd. cork linoleum, at 3«. 

0 

IB 

0 

3 Oriental rugs, at 170. 6c2.; hearth-rug, 70. bath 

mat, 40. 

3 

4 

6 

Suite 

14 

0 

0 

Bath, 

0 

14 

0 

Fender and fire-irons 

0 

11 

3 

Cretonne curtains, 2 pah's 

1 

1 

0 

Bed and bedding as for guest-room ... 

9 

0 

6 

Double wet toilet ware 

1 

6 

0 

Easy-chair, £1, 150.; book-shelves, IO 0 . 6d. 

2 

6 

6 

Photogravures, £1, I 0 .; box sofa, £2, 20 ., 

3 

3 

0 


36 

2 

_9 

THREE OTHER BEDROOMS. 


£ 

0 

d 

yd. linoleum, at 20 

0 

10 

0 

2 Oriental I'ligH, at 170. (id. 

1 

15 

0 

W.ilnut suite 

10 

0 

0 

Bath, IO 0 .; fender and fire-irons, B 0 . 3c/.; toilet ware, 

IO 0 . 6c/. 

1 

8 

9 

Cretonne I'lirtains, 2 paiift 

1 

0 

0 

Iron bedstead (single) 

2 

2 

0 

Hair and wire mattresses, bolster, pillows 

3 

3 

0 

Easy-chair, £1, 50.; photogi'avures, £1, I 0 . ... 

2 

6 

0 



4 

9 

Repeated 

22 

4 

.9 

Repeated 

22 

4 

9 


66 14 

3 

SERVANTS^ BEDROOM. 


£ 

8, 

d. 

5 yd. linoleum, at I 0 . Gri?. 

0 

7 

6 

3 sinall Oriental rugs, at 70 

1 

1 

0 

Painted deal suite 

3 16 

0 

Double black combination bed and wire mattress ... 

1 10 

0 

Bedding — wool mattress, bolster, and pillows 

1 

1 

0 

Toilet ware 

0 

5 

0 

Curtains 

0 

4 

6 


'"b~ 

4 

b 


HOW TO FURNISH CHEAPLY. 

A young couple, newly married, and taking a small flat, are often ad- 
vised to furnish on the hire system. In some cases it may be well to do so. 
The great thing is to have so much of an assured income as will suffice to 
meet the instalntents as they fall due. It is fatal to get into arrears. Not 
only does one lose the furniture, but all the money paid as welL Far better 
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is it to buy inexpensive furniture and pay ready money for it, even though 
the home may not look as dainty and complete as early dreams had pictured 
it. And after all, it is an ideal to be worked up to and worked for as the 
years bring prosperity. Some of the furniture, it is true, may not last more 
than ten or twelve years, but at least it is better than going into debt for 
more durable articles. Furnishing on the hire system is practically going 
into debt, and almost always is expensive in the end. The usual charge of 
5 per cent made by firms who advertise this system does not seem very 
high to the inexperienced, but it works out at a considerable extra sum. 

This is an age of cheapness, and it is possible to pick up veiy satis- 
factory pieces of second-hand furniture. For tliis, however, a knowledge 
of cun-ent prices is essential. But even at first hand one can buy in- 
expensive carpets and mats that gi\'e veiy good wear and are by no 
means unpleasant in colour or design. They arc, naturally, neither 
luxurious nor beautiful, but they give good hard wear and lost for four 
or five years. Even then, they cut up for slips for bedrooms. 

At least two comfortable armchairs are a necessity. Both wife and 
husband have some tiling days, and no matter how comfortable high 
chairs may be, in their way, they cannot l)e restful like a well-stuffed 
or cushioned armchair. If the husband should possess a gift of carpentry 
he can run up bookshelves and even wardrobes composed of a top shelf 
with pegs screwed into it and a couple of brackets for a rod from which 
a curtain may be suspended; or a carpenter who goes out to work by 
the day or hour could put up these things. Both wardrobes and book- 
cases are expensive things to buy. 

It is a mistake to buy very cheap toilet ware or plates, cups, and 
saucers. These cosily chip and look shabby. Still, prices are very 
moderate. A number of ornaments are quite out of place in a very 
cheaply furnished flat. Two or three vases for flowers arc all that are 
required. Anything beyond is merely so much more to dust. It cannot 
be denied that a few ornaments add greatly to the appearance of a room, 
hut essentials must come first, and consideration must be given in every 
way to the saving of time and trouble. 

With £50 ready money the young couple can furnish their five rooms, 
consisting of sitting-room (which is also dining-room), three bedrooms, and 
kitchen. The bath-room needs little beyond a floor covering and a bath mat, 
with a chair and a row of pegs. Good beds coat good money, but it is always 
worth while to have them. One-third at least of our lives is spent in bed, 
and comfortable rest at night means good work done in the day. There is 
no drawing-room in our plan. It is a luxury to bo waited for. The husband 
will probably be out during many hours of at least five days out of the 
seven, and thus the wife has the room to herself for sewing, reading, writing, 
&c. A second bedroom cannot be dispensed with by a young married 
couple, but it need have only a single bed. The following is an estimate 
for furnishing the flat for £50. 
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FURNISHING A FIVE-ROOHED FLAT FOR FIFTY POUNDS. 


Hall: Linoleum, 10«.; dwarf umbrella -stand. 

£ 

1. 

d. 

£ 

a d. 

3«. lief.; mat, Ss. 6cf.; bracket with pegs, 4f. 6d. 

1 

1 

11 








1 

1 11 

Dining-room: Ghrpet, £1, 6s. Qd, 

1 

6 

6 



Table 

1 

4 

6 



2 wicker easj-chaira 

2 

10 

0 



4 other chairs, at 3s. 6cf. 

0 

14 

0 



Curb 

0 

4 

6 



Fire-irons 

0 

5 

0 



Curtains, tapestry, 10s. 6d.; net, 2 pairs, 15s. 

1 

5 

6 



Coal-box 

0 

4 

11 









7 14 11 

Double bedroom: Linoleum, 16s.; 3 rugs, at 






6s. 6d 

1 

15 

6 



4 ft. X 6 ft. bed, with spring mattress, hair mattress, 






feather bolster, and pillows 

4 

0 

0 



Cheat of japanned drawers 

0 

17 

G 



Fender and hre-irona 

0 

6 

6 



Cretonne curtains 

0 

10 

6 



Double set toilet ware 

0 

12 

n 



Double wasli-staud ... -=■ 

0 

16 

(i 



Dressing-table and looking-glass 

0 

15 

0 




— 

— 

— 

9 

13 6 

Single bedroom: Linoleum, 16s.; 3 rugs, at 






(is. (jlf. 

1 

15 

6 



Single bed (details as for first bedroom) 

3 

0 

0 



Fender and fire-irons 

0 

6 

6 



Curtains... 

0 

10 

0 



Single wash-stand, Hs., and ware, 6s. 

0 

11 

0 



Chest of dniwei’s 

0 

17 

6 



Dressing-table and looking-glass 

0 

14 

0 




— 


— 

7 

17 6 

Servant's room: Linoleum, 10s.; rug, 6s 6cf,; 






chair, 28. 6d. 

0 

19 

0 



Bed, spring mattress, wool mattress, feather bolster, 






and pillow 

2 

2 

0 



Wash-stand and crockery 

0 

11 

0 



Dressing-table and glass 

0 

11 

0 




— 


— 

4 

3 0 

Blinds for all windows 

2 

10 

0 



Kitchen and implements 

5 

0 

0 



Blankets... 

2 

10 

6 



Bed linen 

2 

17 

0 



House linen 

1 

17 

5 



China and glass 

1 

10 

0 



Brushes 

0 

12 

0 



Plate and cutlery 

2 

0 

0 




— 

— 

— 

IB 

16 11 


49 7 9 

Fire-irons have been allowed for in all the rooms, but with a gas stove 
there is no need for these. One of the greatest labour-saving inventions 
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«ver prodaced, these gas fires, as will be shown in the section of this book 
on heating and lighting, are a.ninng the most valuable aids to good house- 
wifery. 

In the bedrooms it will be noticed that the dressing-table, wash-stand, 
and chest of drawers come to (a) £2, 9s., and (b) £2, 9s. 6(2. If the bedrooms 
are vety small, and the saving of space a great consideration, as it is in most 
fiats, it would be well worth paying another sovereign and getting a com- 
bination chest, one with three long drawers and one small, a looking-glass 
and small dressing-table, and a tiled wash-stand, as well as a couple of brass 
rods for towels, one of the most convenient pieces of furniture ever put 
together. 

When means arc less restricted, and £100 can be afforded, the following 
estimate may be found useful. 

FURNISHING A SEVEN-ROOHED HOUSE OR FLAT FOR £100. 


GENERAL ESTIMATK 


£ 

B. 

d. 

Hall and landing 

5 

0 

0 

Drawing-riioiii ... 

20 

0 

0 

Dining-room 

20 

0 

0 

Kitchen ... 

10 

0 

0 

Best bedrotim 

14 

0 

0 

2 bt'droouis, at i;i2, 4n. (id. 

24 

9 

0 

Kervaiit’s bedroom 

3 

13 

3 

Sundries 

2 

17 

9 


100 

0 

6 

DETAILED ESTIMATK 

HALL AND LANDING, £5. 


£ 

a. 

d. 

6 yd. granite linoleum, at 3s. a yard 

0 

IB 

0 

12 yd. Brussel B stair eaipet, at 2s. a yaid 

1 

4 

0 

1 dozen stair-rods 

0 

5 

6 

Door-mats, hall-door 

0 12 

6 

6 other mats, at Is. 6d. each 

0 

9 

0 

Hat and umbrella stand 

1 

5 

6 

Chair or bench 

_0 


J 


5 

0 

0 

DRAWING-ROOM, £20, 


£ 

8 . 

d. 

Caipet 

3 

5 

0 

Hearth-rug 

0 

12 

6 

Sofa, 2 easy-chairs, 6 other chairs ... 

9 

0 

0 

Guipure lace cui-tains, 2 pairs 

] 

0 

0 

Fender, 7s. 6d.; fire-irons, 5ff. 6c£. 

0 

13 

0 

roal-vase ... 

0 

6 

6 

Overmantel 

1 

17 

6 

Occasional table 

1 

9 

6 

Writing-table (lady’s) 

1 

16 

0 


20 

0 

0 
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DINING-ROOM, £20. 




£ 

s. 

ft 

Carpet 

... ... ... 

1 

17 

6 

Winter curtains (1 window) 

... ... ... 

0 

16 

6 

Summer lace curtains (2 pairs) ... 

... , 

0 

10 

9 

Deal-top dining- table 

... ... 

1 

7 

6 

Mahogany sofa (covered with tapestry or cretonne)... 

2 

2 

0 

Six chairs to match, I2s. 9d. each 

... , , , 

3 

16 

6 

Easy-chair to match 

... ... ... 

2 

5 

0 

Mahogany sideboard 


3 

7 

6 

B€K)k-ehelveB 


1 

10 

0 

Fender, 7^. ; fire-ii'ons, As. yd. 


0 

11 

9 

Coal-vase ... 


0 

4 

6 

Hearth-rug 

. . . ... 

0 

10 

6 

Side-table ... 


1 

0 

0 



2(7 

0 

0 


KITCHEN, .£10. 

£ 

h. 

d. 

Plain deal kitchen table ... 

0 

12 

a 

Deal plate-rack 

0 

7 

n 

Deal Windsor arni-(*liair... 

0 

H 

n 

2 deal ordinary chairs, 3w. 6ri?. each 

0 

7 

0 

KiUdieii hearth-rug 

0 

2 

6 

Fender and fire-irons 

0 

H 

0 

12 white-handled knives 

0 

12 

0 

6 black-handled knives ... 

0 

3 

(i 

Carving knife and fork ... 

0 

7 

(i 

1 doz. plated forks 

0 

17 

0 

1 doz. dessei't-spoons 

0 

H 

0 

1 doz. tea-spoons ... 

() 

4 

0 

1 doz. table-spoons 

0 

IH 

6 

Dinner-service (oO jiieces) 

1 

T) 

0 

Tea-set (40 pieces) 

0 

iri 

0 

Linoleum ... 

0 

15 

0 

Coal-scuttle 

Coal-hamuier, scoop, saucepans, kettles, fiying-pans. 

0 

.5 

0 

jugs, basins, pie-dishes, baking-tins, sieve, strainer, 
colander, water-cans, pails, chopper, I'olling-pin, 
pastry-board, brushes ... ... 

1 

3 

6 


10 

0 

”o 


BEST BEDROOM, ^14. 


£ 

«. 

d. 

Carpet 

... 

1 

2 

6 

Birch bedroom suite 

. . . 

6 

IB 

6 

Iron bedstead, &c. 

. . . 

4 

12 

0 

Fender, Ss. 9ef. ; fire-irons, 4s. Od. 


0 

B 

6 

Toiletware 


0 

12 

9 

Lace curtains 


0 

5 

9 


lOB 


14 0 0 
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BEDBOOMS, EACH (SUGGESTION). 

Linoleum and mats (instead of cai’pet) 

Suite, ash wood 

Toilet ware 

Fender and irons 

Bedstead (4 ft. x 6 ft.), wire mattress, wool mattress, 

bolster, and pillows 

Curtains 


. SEE VA NT’S BEDROOM, £4. 

Woven hemp square 

Iron bedstead and spring mattress combined... 

Mattress, bolster, and pillows (flock) 

Chair, 3«. Go?.; toilet-glass, 3«. 

Wash-stand and toilet ware 

Chest of drawers 


£ B. d. 
0 IB 6 
D 15 0 
0 6 6 
0 5 0 

4 10 0 
0 7 6 
12 4 6 


£ B d. 
0 10 6 
0 16 9 
0 16 0 
0 7 0 
0 16 0 
0 10 0 

3 13 3 


It may be thought that the estimates for beds and bedding in the 
above are too high, but a reference to the price list of any reputable firm 
will prove that in this department of furnisliing economy of too strict a 
kind is an error. A good bedstead will last at least a couple of genera- 
tions, and with care the mattresses and pillows will endure almost as 
long. Mattresses filled with good hair are greatly superior to those mixed 
with wool, and as for those that are stuffed with wool alone, there is no 
comparison. With hair there is no fear of that uncomfortable depression 
in the middle which goes far to destroy a night’s rest; and in point of 
cleanliness hair only has an immense advantage. It can be cleansed and 
aerated in a far more thorough and at the same time less costly manner 
than wool. 


FURNITURE REMOVALS. 

Household removEils, to one who has had experience of them, leave in the 
memory a picture of chaos, discomfort, and fatigue. In a degi'ee these are 
inevitable accompaniments of a removal, but thought, experience, and advice 
will lessen them greatly. 

Sorting the Furniture. — The business of furniture removal begins 
with a survey of the new dwelling. Should the carpets be obviously 
unsuited in size to the new looms, should chairs and tables be too big 
and heavy or too small and insignificant-looking for their fresh surround- 
ings, they must either be assigned a different place in the household 
arrangements, or parted with. It is far easier to sort the furniture out 
before leaving the old home; and by doing so one avoids paying for the 
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removul of what will not be used. Each room of the new house should 
be carefully considered, and the furniture mentally apportioned to it; this 
will save much time and trouble. Lists for the different rooms should be 
made, and carpets that are to be changed from the lower rooms to the 
upper, or half-worn furniture that must be relegated from better use to 
inferior, should be carefully noted down. Any surplus old furniture that 
is really not needed can be sold. A dealer will probably give a lump 
sum for all the articles, and take them away himself. The prices so 
given will no doubt seem very low, but unnecessary things are best out 
of the way. Sometimes separate articles can be sold privately to friends, 
or given away to old servants and the poor, by whom they will be much 
appreciated. 

Preliminary Arrangements. — After the furniture has been sorted out, 
the new house must be made ready in every way for its contents. It 
will not do to put furniture into dirty rboms; therefore floors should be 
scrubbed, ceilings whitewashed (if necessary), paint cleaned. Door-locks 
and window-fastenings must be examined. Taps and pipes also should 
be investigated to ensure their being in good working order. Drains and 
sanitary arrangements should have been inspected before the house was 
taken; if for any reason this was neglected before, it should be done now. 
Chimneys should be swept befoi’o any painting or papering or scrubbing 
is begun, gi'ates well cleaned, and the kitchen range thoroughly over- 
hauled. Cisteims should be cleaned out. Damp places in the kitchens, 
where black-beetles are apt to hide, or other suspected abodes of insects 
or vermin upstairs or down, should be searched out, and remedies, if 
needed, applied, as these troubles arc more easily dealt with in bare than 
in furnished rooms. Unless the weather is exceedingly warm and dry, 
fires should be lighted all over the house, and windows opened for a day 
or two before it is entered. The atmosphere of a house that has been 
vacant and shut up, if only for a week or two, is apt to be damp and 
injurious to health. 

Experienced Removers Best. — When the new house has been put in 
order, removal must commence. In most cases it is decidedly best to call 
in the aid of experienced removers. In most provincial towns there are 
several firms who can accomplish the business well, and whose prices do 
not exceed the terms charged by Loudon removers. Dwellers in the pro- 
vinces who have only short removes to make cannot do better than apply 
to some firm near them, for one usually gets the best service at the hands 
of neighbours. For Londoners, and for those w^ho must convey their 
household goods to a long distance, there are many well-known removers 
whose names are a guarantee for care and promptness, and whose wide 
connections render it easy for them to transport furniture by road, rail, 
or sea. 

Such firms usually send a representative, who looks round the house, 
calculates the amount of furniture to be removed, and makes an estimate 
accordingly. Punctually on the day appointed the large vans appear. 
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With the skill that comes of long practice, the men stow sofas, pianos, arm- 
chairs into the smallest possible space, with also the least possible risk of 
damage. The larger, heavier pieces of furniture may be left entirely to 
their care; for they can take down bedsteads or lift pianos with far gi'eater 
skill and speed than any aiiiak'ur helper. 

Packing: Choice Thing's. — It must not be forgotten that if the owners 
pack any goods themselves, the linn of removers is not responsible for any 
breakages among those goods. Still, many persons prefer to pack a few 
choice things themselves, and one may profitably spend the last few days 
previous to the actual date of removal in ])acking — putting together some 
of the lighter household articles. Chests of drawers should be emptied, 
and their contents placed in travelling trunks. Some household authorities 
advocjite leaving the drawers filled, arguing that each drawer must be taken 
from the chest to be moved, and that they may as well bc^ full as empty. 
No one who has tried the experiment would repeat it. Open drawers 
cannot bo packed as tightly as closed l>oxes, and therefore the articles 
necessarily receive a shaking on the journey. At the end of it they are 
probably lifted out on end, perhaps turned upside down, and the result 
is a soiled, confused jumble, sad for a housewife’s eyes to contemplate. 
All personal clothing shouhl be packed, of course; and then plate, wrapped, 
if necessary, in cotton-wool or flannel, to avoid scratches, may be put away 
in a locked chest. 

Any light, delicate china or glass may Ik 5 next attended to; for, however 
well the professional piickers do their work, they have much to handle, and 
one slip or cra.sli may ruin a cherished possession. Light wooden boxes or 
wdeker crates are very suitable for holding fragile articles; the nearest 
grocer will most likely he able to Hupi)ly plenty of empty soap-boxes for 
a trifle. Each piece of china should l)e thickly enveloped in soft paper, and 
then straw or saw-dust will form a good bed for the whole. Books may 
be packed in boxes, with some of the household linen to serve os an upper 
and under covering; this preserves choice bindings from damage. Mantel- 
shelf clocks, especially if of great value, should each have a separate c«isc 
of its own. It goes without saying that the heavy pendulum must be 
taken carefully off' before any clock is moved. Valuable pictures may also 
be packed, with a cloth over the surfaces of oiled canvas to prevent their 
being scratched, and with very thick layers of paper and wadding in the 
cose of glazed frames. There is no reason why every household treasure 
should not reach its new abode in perfect safety; but this result can only 
be secured by the utmost care in packing. 

The Removal. — It is well to arrange for the vans and men to andve 
very early, six o’clock if it be summer, and not later than eight in winter; 
otherwise it may be late at night before all the furniture is got into the 
new house. 

There are many ways of minimizing the inconvenience and discomfort 
of a mo^’e. The carpets should all be sent away to be beaten and sent 
direct to the new house, where servants can lay them ready on the floors. 
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SO that the furniture has only to be carried in by the men and placed 
in position. This advice docs not apply to stair carpets, which should 
not be laid down till a day or two after the iiipve. When the fumiture 
hiis all l)een got in, it is more than likely that the stairs will need a good 
scrubbing before being cai-peted. 

The beds and bedding should all go ofl' in the first van packed. The 
men will then set up the beds, and the maids can make them. It is an 
excellent plan to pack a hamper as though for a picnic, with not only 
sufficient food for the wliole party, incliiiling servants, but plates, knives, 
forks, glasses, salt, &e. This provides a comfortable and sustaining meal, 
and if the move is only from one part of a town or city to another, it 
pays well to put a table and a few chaii*s on a cab and carry tlie hamper 
and the tea-basket inside. Creature comforts of the kind are never better 
appreciated than during a “move”, when everyone is tired with packing 
and preparing. In cold weather particularly both family and servants 
need a sustaining meal, and care should be taken to provitle it. A large 
meat pie of the “ cut-and-come-again ’’ description will be found admirable 
and highly popular. 

Prices. — The charges of professirmal removers vary slightly; they 
depend on the amount of furniture to be moved, and the number of miles 
it must be canied. Where it has to be conveyed by rail the distances of 
the old house and of the new from their respective railway stations are 
reckoned. Speaking broadly, the furniture of an eight-roomed house can 
be removed under three miles by roail for from £3 to £4. The contents 
of a ten-roomed house, if not too far from the station, can be transported 
fifty miles by rail for from £S to £12. 


FLOOR-COVERINGS. 

In furnishing a house (as in every other affair in life) care and attention 
should be concentrated on the essentials. What is the first necessary in 
every room? Is it not some sort of floor-covering, whether in the shape of 
carpets, rugs, or tiles? These are the first things touched on entering a 
house, Jind the first to strike the eye. A hall prettily tiled or covered with 
handsome floor-cloth makes a pleasant impression at once on the incomer; 
and a room with a carpet of beautiful design is half-furnished — compara- 
tively plain chairs and tables will be set off by it. 

Three things are to be considered in choosing floor-coverings: they are 
beauty, health, and economy. The last may seem the most important, but 
the other two should have due consideration also. Beauty in these days 
has many advocates, anti rightly. Harmony of form and colour produces 
a great mental effect; and the inmates of a house brightl}'’ and prettily 
fitted up have a better chance of keeping well and cheerful than those 
who inhabit a sombre, dingily-coloured dwelling. 
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Ancient FloorlngfS. — When the caves in which oar aboriginal fore- 
fathers lived were exchanged for houses the question of floor-coverings 
early came up. The priiiiaBval hut-dweller seems to have protected his feet 
from cold or damp by laying circles of pebbles round about his hearth. 
These gave way in time to the splendid nuirble pavements made familiar 
by Alma Tadema's pictures, and to the mosaic floors with which wealthy 
Romans in all lands adorned their houses. Those who have had the privi- 
lege to see any of these specimens of ancient art will have received new 
ideas on tlie subject of floor-coverings. The mosaic floors were composed 
of thousands of tiny blocks of coloured potkTy, each about an inch square. 
These were arranged in oval medallions enclosing figures or scenes, and 
surrounded by borders of rich and varied design. The subdued mellow 
glow of the tints, the lightness and grace of the effects produced, may be 
studied with profit by those who wdsh to produce beauty and harmony in 
their houses. 

Colour. — Colour and design in floor-coverings require tasteful considera- 
tion; the carpet of a room is the setting in which the furniture is displayed. 
Certain hues are best suited to certain rooms, but variations in aspect and 
lighting are factors which prevent the application of fixed rules. Speaking 
generally, the dining-room carpet should be of rich warm hue in harmony 
with the hospitable character of the room — deep gamet shades, ruddy 
browns, mingled dark reds and rich blues, like those of the Oriental carpets. 
In the drawing-room, lighter, more flower-like hues are appropriate — 
grounds of variously shaded green touclieil with pink, a white ground 
enlivened with sprigs of flowers and delicate foliage, harmonious combina- 
tions of greys and blues enriched witli crimson and gold, arc possible sug- 
gestions. Light blues and gi'eys are cold, and can only be used to subdue 
and enrich strong colours. Family room.5 sliould be carpeted in sound 
euloui-s of simple design. 

Up till near the close of the nineteenth century, permanence of colour 
in carpets could only be secured at the expense of monotony, or, at least, 
repetition of a small number of colours. Thanks to the makers of artificial 
dyes, chiefly derived from coal-tar, the colouring resources of the carpet 
designer have been enlarged almost beyond limit. There is hardly a shade 
of colour for which we have not a wool dye at once brilliant and lasting. 
Of course, in many instances, the “fast” dye is dearer than a less stable 
dye of the same colour. Some of the half-shades, such as salmon pink, 
heliotrope, &c., are not permanent; but these hues spring from an extrava- 
gant fancy. Keeping to definite colours and good shades, the carpet-buyer 
may please his taste without fear of fading colours. 

Oriental Carpets. — In the dining-room, as already stated, sober rich- 
ness should be the effect aimed at, and for this purpose nothing equals a 
Turkey, Persian, or other Oriental carpet. All these fabrics are hand- woven 
and of similar structure, being constructed of tufts of wool yam closely 
bound in a foundation of linen or cotton. Imported from Persia, Turkestan, 
Asia Minor, Southern Europe, and various parts of India, these Elastem 
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carpets are mEide in either of two ways both primitively simple. One 
method is to weave an open structure of warp and weft for foundation, 
and to tie the wool tuft/S into the openings, fixing them in with a strong 
binding thread. The other is the more common method. Upon a vertical 
frame one beam carrying the waip and one for the cloth are placed, the 
former above the latter. Having drawn down the warp ends on to the 
cloth beam, the weaver makes a beginning by weaving his linen weft 
tlirough the warp several times. Against this selvedge he proceeds to form 
a row of wool tufts, locking them round two adjacent warp threads and 
bringing them up through to form the face pile; then he binds the whole 
line in with a double shot of weft. When completed, the carpet is “sheared” 
or cropped, to make the surface even. Oriental carpets are of many designs, 
but the best are those made of small regular patterns, rich in detail but 
subdued in general effect. They are usually woven in squares of various 
sizes, and may be procured either as centre squares or of a size to cover 



Fig. 2(1 -'Section of Axmlnator Carpet A, Long chain, and n, eliort chain, serve to hold the fabric together. 
0, Stuff er warps, fnnuing the backing, p, Tufting material. E, Weft IhrcadB. (ITils is one of many methods of 
weaving Azmiiiater carpetb.) 


the whole floor of the room. The highest (|ualitie8 of Oriental carpets 
contain from 100 to 400 tufts to the square inch; but the cjualities mostly 
sold in Western markets have seldom more than 80 tufts to the square 
inch, and low grades contain only 12 to 1(1 Of course, the best class of 
Oriental carpets may be obtained, if desired, and no machine-made carpets 
are equal to them. Fur example, while the patient Eastern craftsman can 
put 400 tufts into the square inch, our best Crompton Axminsters only 
contain 60 tufts to the stjuaru inch of carpet. 

Axminster Carpets. — Next in reputation, and probably superior on 
the average in quality, is the English hand -made carpet known as the 
Axminster, from the Devonshire town wlicre it was first made. Excepting 
that they are woven on a horizontal and better constructed loom, Axminster 
carpets differ in no essential particular from the tufted carpets of the East. 
The warp is beamed and healded as for a plain loom, and the shuttle is 
fllled with linen weft. Having twined a row of tufts into the warp in 
front of her, the weaver puts in a binding shot of weft, then crosses the 
warp and sends the weft through again, thus firmly knotting in the row 
of wool tufts. Fashion has greatly favoured these fine carpets during 
recent years. Those wishing Axminster carpets woven to their own designs 
may obtain them from such firms as the Canterbury Weavers and other 
handicraft guilds, as well as most carpet manufacturers. 

Crompton Axminster Carpets. — The highest class of machine-made 
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carpets is represented equally by what are called the “Crompton” Ax- 
minsters or moquettes and the Patent Axminsters. Each line of the 
Crompton Axminster carpet is made up of a double-pile thread. The ends 
of the pile are inserted into the warp, doubled and bound strongly into the 
linen foundation by means of strong weft. To give added weight to the 
carpet the warp is made three or four threads thick by what are called 
“stuffer ” warps. The length of the pile above the warp is ^ inch, and there 
are forty-nine tufts to the square inch. Some authorities claim that this 
carpet is in every way superior to the hand-made Eastern carpets; but we 
think it lacks the fine, rich softness of the latter, though it wears quite as 
well. The choice of colours and designs in Crompton carpets is very wide. 
Patent Axminster Carpets.— The pile of the Patent Axminster carpet 
is formed of strips of chenille fringe, specially made for the purpose, woven 
closely into a warp foundation. Woven by itself, according to any con- 
ceivable design, of any length desired for the height of the pile, the fur or 
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Fig. 2(i. — Suction of Bruaapl? Curppt. Al, 2, f{, 4, 5, fi. Figuring wariifc. n, Stuffer rliuiii, Horviug to give body to 
tliu faluiL'. r, Sniull ulialii. n, Wires (reinovud after iliu carpet ia woven), 

chenille pile is bound closely into the strong warp, making a very strong, 
plastic, and valuable carpet. There are two kinds of warps, single and 
double, respectively named the “carpet” and the “rug” hack, the latter 
being the heavier and more durable. Patent Axminster carpets are woven 
in all sizes, some being made as large as 6 yards square. 

Brussels Carpets. — Brussels is the highest class of looped-pile carpets. 
Its range of quality is very wide, the highest class being equal in most 
respects to Crompton Axminster, while the lowest are little superior to 
Tapestry carpets. The structure of the carpet explains this. Loops of 
worsted formed by bcung woven over wires constitute the pile of the 
Brussels carpet; the loops are formed on the pile warp, which may be three, 
four, five, or six threads thick. Originally, a thread of pile warp was put 
in for every colour in the pattern, because each thread was one colour, and 
all the colours were required for the pattern. Hence, while one thread only 
was looped up at a time, a different pile colour might be required for each 
succe.ssive point in the design, therefore all the wai-p threads of different 
colour hod to be available. The one thread was looped up, and the rest 
were left hidden in the body of the carpet, to form its bulk and weight. 
Manufacturers of Brussels carpets, however, soon learned how to obtain 
pattern without putting in as many warp threads as there were colours in 
the pattern. It is quite a mistake to suppose, because there are six colours 
in the carpet, that it is six warp threads thick, or a six-frame as is said in 
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the trade. It is evident that, if instead of five threads being under every 
loop of pile, we have only two, the quality of the carpet must be wholly 
different. Besides the pile warp, there is foundation warp, which may be 
only two linen threads thick or strengthened by stuffer warp. In weaving, 
a row of loops are lifted from the pile warp by the mechanism of the loom 
and bound over the inserted wire, being fixed in the foundation by a 
crossing of the warp and a shot of linen thread, the warp and weft between 
them binding the whole body of pile warps and foundation warp into one 
solid unity. The loops form an elastic pile of durable quality, while the 
hidden pile warp threads give strength and spring to the body of the caipet, 
Wilton Carpets. — It is commonly said that Wilton carpets are merely 
Brussels cai^pets with the pile cut to form a plush surface. Anyone who 



Fig. 27.— Sectiun of Tapestry CarjMit. A A. Warp tiireails. b b, Weft threads. 


bought such a carpet would speedHy find out his mistake. Because the 
pile of the Wilton carpet is cut, it must be doubly teund into the warp; 
hence, though similar in general structure, a Wilton carpet is stronger than 
a Brussels carpet of the same class, and the pile is higher. 

Tapestry Carpets. — The ordinary looped-pile tapestry carpet is an 
imitation of the Brussels carpet. The pile is only one thread thick, the 
warp threads having been previously coloured in sections, the length of 
each loop pile. This gives pattern without the need for sets of pile warp 
threads. Warp and wei't of tapestry carpets are geni‘rally linen or strong 
cotton, with jute stuffer warps to add to the body of the fabric. These 
carpets are very pretty, light and fairly durable, giving about five years 
of constant wear without losing appearance. 

Velvet-pile Tapestry Carpets. — What Wilton carpets are to Brussels, 
velvet-pile tapestry are to looped-pile tapestry carpets. Both are woven 
in squares, and suit small rooms or slender purses. 

Kidderminster, Scotch, or Ingrraln Carpets. — The class of carpets 
variously known as Kidderminster, Scotch, or Ingrain, differs wholly from 
all others; it has no pile, and may be called a double cloth. Originally the 



Fig 28.— Beotlon of Elddermlnater Corpoi. A A, Warp threads B B, Weft threads. 


Kidderminster carpet was a two-ply fabric woven so as to produce the same 
pattern on both sides, though in opposite colours, the ground of the one 
side being the colour of the pattern or figure on the other. Morton, of 
Kilmarnock, made a three-ply cai'pet in the same style, adding greatly to 
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the wearing quality of the fabric and the resounses of the designer. The 
three-ply was practically three cloths woven at once and bound together 
at the crossings or interchange of position between the warps. Wholly 
composed of worsted, the Kidderminster carpet is soft, pleasing, light, and 
suitable for bedrooms, though not very durable. 

Felt Carpets. — At one time a great favourite for bedroom floors, the 
felt carpet has gone gieatly out of use. Fine qualities are made of pure 
wool; lower qualities are made of mixed hair and wool. The wool is sorted, 
scoured, carded, and formed into thick sheets, very soft and wholly lacking 
in consistency. Several of these sheets are placed one above the other, 
according to the thickness of carpet desired, and run into a felting machine, 
where, under moist heat, alternate rolling and })ressure, and oscillating 
manipulation, the fibres are wrought into unity, the tine scales and crinkled 
nature of the wool causing them to grip into each other. If the felting 
has been thoroughly done, a sound, solid fabric is produced, which is capable 
of standing considerable w^ear. The pattern is printed on the surface of 
the carpet by means of blocks cut out in relief and charged with colour. 
After being printed, the jiattern is fixed on the fabric by means of mordants, 
which generally cause it to sink deeply into the body of the felt. Owing 
to the rise in the price of wool, felt is not now the economical floor-covering 
it was fifty years ago; but it is much more useful and durable than is 
commonly supposed. 

Tests of Quality. — In these days, tlie householder must greatly depend 
upon the honesty of the merchants or manufacturers with whom he deals. 
We can give a few rough tests, however, wdiich serve for common use. A 
Turkey or Oriental ciirpet should show" the tufted structure plainly to 
mere scrutiny, and it is soft, elastic, yi‘t of solid bulk. For Axminster 
carpets the same tests are applicable, though they are usually firmer in 
body. Crompton Axminster show’^s the independent structure of the pile, 
and the waip pile ends should stand clearly out when the carpet is bent 
sharply back. Patent Axminster can be made to show the lines of chenille 
pile by a similar method; you can then gauge the depth of the pile and 
the strength of the binding, bus well as the comparative weight of the warp 
foundation. Brussels carpets should be closely examined under the loops, 
the weight and value of the fabric depending largely on the number of 
pile warp threads which lie hidden in the body of the carpet. Closeness 
of weaving, quality of yarns, and consistency of workmanship are the 
other general tests which may be applied to these and the rest of the clsLsses 
of carpets. Adulteration of wools with jute and cotton is very common, 
and imparts a hardness to the texture; but it must be remembered that 
many carpet wools are harsh in feel, and the inexpert judge may easily be 
unjust. 

Dutch Carpets. — Dutch carpets are useful for servants’ or bock bed- 
rooms. They are very strong, being made of dyed hemp, woven usually in 
strips or plaids. 

Central Squares. — Brussels, Wilton, and tapestry carpets may he 
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bought by the yard or in seamless woven squares. They are usually 
cheaper by the yard, but more is needed if the whole floor is to be covered; 
and if a central square is used, the appearance of those woven in one piece 
is far superior to that of a made-up carpet. The fashion of central squares, 
with a border of staining, parquetry, or matting, is of almost universal 
adoption now, and has many recommendations. If the rooms are cai'peted 
all over, heavy furniture must stand on the carpet; and this favours an 
accumulation of dust very prejudicial to health. Also, in the periodical 
sweepings the carpet gets imperceptibly dragged round heavy sideboards 
and bookshelves, and soon wears into holes. Some persons use brass rings 
sewn on the edge and .slipped over nails fastened in the floor to keep the 
central square in place, but as a rule the weight of tables and chairs is 
sufficient. People used to a room carpeted all over may complain at first 
of cold from the uncovered borders, but warm rugs at doors and windows 
stop all hurtful draughts; and the absence of the musty scent which is 
almost inevitable where every inch of floor is covered with carpet, exclud- 
ing air and retaining flue, is very welcome. 

Stair Carpets. — For carpeting the stairs, Axminster, Brussels, or tapes- 
try carpet may be used; the purse of the housewife must determine which. 
If expense is not too great an object, a dark, rich-coloured Binissels of 
figured design — flowers are not suitable for stairs — may be chosen, and 
will give an aspect of luxurious comfort. But if the stairs have to bear 
the tramp of many feel, or a glare of strong sunlight from a landing 
window, lighter t(3nes — drab or yellowisli browns — had better be selected, 
as they will not show wear or fade quickly. The stair-carpeting may be 
protected by the use below of ceclar-felt, procurable of a suiUible width for 
two or three pence per yard ; or the stairs may be covered with linoleum, 
care being taken to procure a flexible kind which bends easily over the 
edges of the steps. 11 le carpet of the landing usually matches that of the 
stairs; but, if desired, cork carpeting may be substituted. 

Carpets under Beds. — Under the name of Cheviot and Shetland 
carpets many woven squares of Kidderminster are sold; the smallest size, 
9 feet by 7, can be procured for one guinea. By the yard good Kidder- 
minster ranges from 2s. 6f/. to 38. lid. The only objection to a woven 
s(|uare lies in the fact that part will probably Imvc to go under the bed, 
and many housewives dislike this for sanitary reasons, and because of the 
wear to the carpet. But if the floor is stained all round, only a small square 
is needed, and it can easily be folded bock for sweeping purposes. 

Castor Grooves. — If wear from tlie weight of the bed on the carpet is 
feared, a plan lately seen in Brussels may be adopted. A metal grooving 
about an inch wide and perhaps a foot longer thaji the width of the bed 
is fastened on the carpet at head and foot. The bed-castors rest in these 
grooves, running easily along them. This prevents all scraping of the 
carpet, and the extra foot of the grooving allows the bed to be moved some 
space aside for either making it or sweeping under it. 

Under-COVerlngH. — No modem housewife, of course, is guilty of the old 
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plan of putting one carpet on another to prevent wear. In former timea 
iiiHtance.H liave been known of three so piled — a nice harbour for dust, 
insects, and disease germs. If the floor of a room is uneven and knotty, 
and tliiia apt to wear the cai-pet, place underneath a layer of cedar felt, 
which may be Ixmght at 6d. the j^ard of GO inches wide, and gives oft' 
the aroma of cedar-w(H)d, thus keeping away insects. A cheaper material 
for under-coverings, called felt jiaiier, is sold at 2. Id. per yard of 50 inches 
in width. 

Floor-coveringfs for Halls. — Often the builder, by flooring the hall 
with tiles, saves the inmates of a house the trouble of considering how^ 
to cover it. This is ilicidedly the best and in the end ino.st economical 
method. Indeed, if a tenant has a long lease, it might be wise for him to 
a.sk his landlord to put down tiles if the}’ are not already there, or, should 
the landlord refuse, let him consider whether he w’ill not bear the exjiense 
hmiself. Nothing gixi's the same hand.soine ap])earance as encaustic tiles, 
and they wdll last out many sets of linoleum or other eo\ ering. A w’eekly 
wash wdth soft soap and W’ater keeps them clean and bright. 

Should tiles be out of the i^uestioii, other methods of co\ ering the hall 
remain. Liuoleum has long been a fa\ ourite material; it consists of a strong 
canvas hack W'oven from jute, on which is sj)read a iweparation of pounded 
cork mixed with linseed-oil. A sonu'what similar material is know'n as 
kamptulicon, but it differs fi'om linoleum in being jn epai’ed partly from 
li({uid india-rubber. The old method of inbitijig the pattei'n of linoleum 
on the surface, as in oil-cloth, was open to tlu* objection that the pattern sot)n 
w'ore off and became shabby. A new’er kind, called inlaid linoleum, is the 
best. In this the design is jwoducefl by means of variously-slia])ed immhls, 
into wdiich the poundcMl cork and oil aie run after being dyed. As the 
colour goes tjuite through it, no amount of wear can obliterate the pattern 
or alter the hues. It costs from dv. to 5s. j)er yard. 

Linoleum should be laid dowui perfectly flat, as any unevenness or 
lumpiness causes it to w ear tpiickly. Some authorities recoiiimond that it 
should be cemented to the floor, the edge.s being nailed dowm wdth lu^adless 
brads. Linoleum is a difficult material to cut, and should the housewife 
have to do this herself, a good plan is to take a pair of scissors, and with 
the closed points make a scries of holes along the line where she w’ishes 
to divide it, and then with a knife cut from one perforation to another. 
Without this precaution the knife will slip on the thick surface, and the 
material wdll be cut unevenly. 

A newer fabric, cork -carpeting, may also be strongly recommended for 
the hall. It is made from cork beaten out into a thick and even surface 
adapted for spreading upon floors. When first brought out several years 
ago it could only be procured in plain colours, wdiich hod the disadvantage 
of showing stains easily, but it may now be bought in various designs, the 
colours going all the w’ay through, so that no amount of wear effaces them. 
It is warmer and drier than oil-clotli or linoleum, both of which are very 
cold to the feet. For halls, landings, kitchens, and nurseries, this cork- 
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carpeting is admirable, and though the price may seem high (estimates 
will be given later), it outwears cheaper fabrics. 

Oil-cloth differs from linoleum in being thinner, and also in the materials 
of which it is composed. The foundation of oil-chjtii is a strong canvas 
woven of flax and hemp combined. This canvas is tightly stretched in an 
upright frame, and covered on both sides with stn)ng size, after which the 
cloth receives a rubbing all over with puiiiiee-stone to make it smooth and 
even. Next a thick coat of paint is laid on, and spre id with a trowel; and 
this is followed by several coats of thin paint on the upper side and one 
on the under. Betwi^en each coat the rubbing with pumice-stone is repeated. 
When the surface has been sufficiently smoother], the cloth is printed with 
41 pattern from wooden blocks charged wdth colour. 'fill the printed 
pattem has had time to djy thoroughly and harden, the iloor-eloth should 
not be used, for the colours are liable to rub r)fl‘. Both oil-cloth and 
linoleum an* better for being well seasoned, and the j)rudeiit housewife, in 
purchasing them, will do well to ask for articles that have been some time 
in stock. 

Oil-cloLli or linoleum may be used as a floor covering in bedrooms, and 
is admirable for bath-rooms. Its meiit lies in the Tact that dust can easily 
be removed from it. Rugs can be laid at the side of the bed, ami in front 
of dressing-tjible and wash-stand, as linoleum is cold for standing on. 

Cocoa-nut Matting*. — If ectmomy must be keenly studied, cocoa-nut 
matting may be used for tlie back passages. Natine has provided the 
cocoa-nut with an outi'r husk of strong Moody fibres. In tlu^ tropical 
climates M'hen* the fruit grous the nali^es have long maniiractured tluse 
fibres into many articles for domestic use, but only within recent times has 
the material been much used in Englaml. Yet it possesses niaiiyad\an- 
tages, for it is Mann and light, and does not harbour vermin. It may be 
bad in its natural colour or ^ari^)usly dyed. A pretty crimson cocoa-nut 
matting foniis an ideal covering— m arm, diy, and cln‘erful — for a kitchen 
floor that has any tendency to dampness. Where tliis matter need not be 
<!on.sidered, linoleum is perhaps preferable for kitclien use, OMung to its light, 
bright, clean appearance*. Also cooking operations are apt to bring grease- 
spots Mdiicli can be easily Miped from the surface of linoleum, but are 
retained by cocoa-nut matting. Still, cocoa-nut matting bos many advan- 
tages. The material must be looked for in some catalogues under the names 
^‘coir” and “sinnet”, Mdiich are used to denote tlie fihres. 

Staining*. — Another way of covering the hall is to stain the floor at the 
side for perhaps a foot and a half from the wainscot; and then, especially 
in the narrow halls of toM’n houses, a strip of linoleum in the middle Mdll 
suffice. This is a cheap plan, and also pretty. A clever housewife may 
easily do the staining herself. (The method is described under “Decor- 
ation of the House**, pp. 82-85.) A border of plain brown alw^ays h»oks 
M^ell, but anyone with taste can make stained work much prettier by 
folloMung a pattem. The design chosen should be diawn on the boards, 
and then the various shades necessary for the pattem can be obtained by 
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diluting the oak-stain to different strengths. The size of the room should 
always be taken into account. A sinall pattern in a large space looks 
mean, while too large a device makes a small room appear smaller. 

DruggetSt — Where druggets are used, they are generally of felt, the 
manufacture of which has already been described. But, as has been 
previously stated, the laying of one carpet on the top of another is not 
conducive to good health. If the heavy boots of the master of the house 
are found to leave too deep an impression on the dining-room carpet, place 
a little mat under the dining-table in front of his cliair. Or if the children 
liave the habit of scattering crumbs and pieces round them, let a linen 
rrumb-cloth cover the centre of the carpet. Pretty light-looking crumb- 
cloths may be had at a moderate price, one 6 feet by 7^ feet only costing 
about 6«. 6ri. 

Mats. — As most mats and rugs are made of the same materials as 
carpets, they may be considered under the same heading. For the hall, 
cocoa-nut fibre mats w'ill be found the best, except on the outside steps, 
where india-rubber mats are most appropriate. Of course the skins of 
wild animals — bear, tiger, wolf, and othei-s — have a much handsomer look, 
but those are usually beyond the reach of modest purses. On the landing, 
either worated-pile or small dyed sheepskin mats are appropriate; and the 
larger kinds of sheepskin mats, either bleached or d^'ed, are very nice for 
dining- or drawing-room. For the latter room Eastern rugs are used now- 
adays; in fact, a drawing-room, with parquet floor, partly covered with two 
or three rich-looking Persian or Indian rugs, presents a very handsome 
appearance. But a word of warning is necessary here. To meet the rage 
for all things Oriental, many worthless fabrics have been placed in the 
market. A short time ago a number of so-called Kurd rugs, made appa- 
rently of goats’ hair, were seen everywhere. They pi'oved most unsatisfactory 
in wear, soon becoming shabby. Let the purchaser remember the two tests 
are closeness and evenness in weaving. A slight irregularity in pattern or 
shape is of no consequence, as these rugs, being hand- made if genuine, do 
not present the same formal preciseness as machine-woven articles. 

Cost. — It is difficult to give estimates of cost, as the size of rooms and 
style of floor-covering used affect this. Still, most people like to have an 
idea of probable expenses, and the following lists have therefore been 
drawn up. Several estimates for dining-rooms and drawing-rooms are 
given in order to suit various means. The rooms ore supposed to be of the 
moderate size usual in towns. 

HALL (18 feet by 12). 

India-rubber mat for steps 

Large cocoa-nut mat for hall door 

6 small cocoa-nut mats for other doors at 3tf. 

24 yards of linoleum at 3 a. 6d. per sq^uare yard 

Total 

Cork carpeting at 3a. per square yard may be used instead of the linoleum. 


£ 1 . d. 

0 7 6 
0 10 6 
0 IS 0 
4 4 0 

^ 0 ) 
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STAIRS (16 BfcepB, each meuuring 16 incheB). 

A yard, to be used in taming the edges of steps, allowed over this length. 

£ ff. a. 

yards of Brussels carpet, 27 inches wide, at 3f. 9d, 


per yard 1 B H 

7\ yards of under felt paper at 3ef. per yard 0 1 10^ 

7^ yards of linoleum to cover, at 2s. 6d. per yard ... 0 IB M 

14 brass rods at each 0 7 0 

Total 16 9 


DINING-ROOM (12 feet by 15). 

First Estimate. 

£ «. d. 

Turkey square of 13^ by 11 feet. (No hearth-rug needed.) B 6 0 
Total B 6 } 

Second Estimate. 

2B yards of Brussels carpet all over, 27 inches wide, at £ t. d. 

3s. 9^. per yard ... 5 5 0 

Axminster hearth-rug 012 6 

Total 5 17 6 

DRAWING-ROOM (12 feet by IB feet). 

First Estimate. 

£ 1. d. 


Seamless Axminster carpet to fit exactly 9 16 0 

16 yards of under cedar-felt paper at O^d. per yard ... 0 H 1^ 

Hearth-rug to match carpet 110 


Total 

... 11 

4 


Second Estimate. 

£ 

1 . 

d. 

Brussels central square, 9 feet by 12 

6 

15 

6 

Sheep-skin hearth-rug 

1 

1 

0 

Total 

6 

16~ 

~6 


Or stain the floor all over, and use three Eastern rugs costing £1 Is. each. 
LANDING (12 feet by 9). 

£ 1. d. 

16 yards of Brussels carpet, 27 inohes wide, at 3s. 9d. 

per yard 3 0 0 

4 sheep-skin or worsted slip mats at 2s, 6d. each ... 0 10 0 

Total 3 10 0 

Other schemes are to use cork carpeting, 12 yards, costing 3s. per square yard, or £1, 16a» 
altogether ; or to stain all over, and place an Eastern rug, price £1, Is. in the centre. 
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GUEST BEDROOM (12 feet hj IB). 



£ 

t. 

d. 

Tapestry square, 10 feet by 13 

4 

6 

0 

HeBTlb-rug 

0 

10 

6 

Wash-staiid mat 

0 

2 

6 

Total 

T 

IB 

”o 

ORDINARY BEDROOM (12 feet by 15). 


£ 

«. 

d. 

KidilermiuBter square, 12 feet by 10^ 

3 

6 

G 

Hearth-rug 

0 

5 

9 

Wash-stand mat 

0 

2 

0 

Total 

3 

14 

9 

SERVANT’S BEDROOM (9 feet by 12). 


£ 

It. 

d. 

All-over Hutch carjiei, 12 yards, at Is. jier yard 

0 

12 

0 

Small sheep-skin mat 

0 

2 

6 

Total ... 

0 

TT" 

6 

BATH-ROOM (0 feet by 6). 


£ 

n. 

d. 

O' yards of inlaid linoleum at 3^. ^d. per yard ... 

1 

1 

0 

KITCHEN (12 feet by 15). 


£ 

B. 

d. 

20 yards of linoleum at 3 j. Or/. })er wpiare yai'd 

3 

10 

0 


Or cucun-nut matting of 30 yards at It. per yaixl, half a yard wide, ^‘1, lOt, 


THE HALL. 

Though the hall should give the key-note to the house, it is very often 
neglected, all the artistic taste of the mistress being expended on the sitting- 
rooms. Truly, halls are difficult to decorate, though architects display 
much greater taste in designing them tlian was once the case, except 
in very large houses. A tex) frequent type is simply a long passage, often 
not more than 6 feet wide, with the staircase facing the front door. This 
is more difficult to airango than any other, as it peraists in looking what 
it is, just a narrow passage. 

A Passagre HaU.— In general it may be said that the less furni- 
ture that is placed in the jiassage hall the better. A rather high dado 
about five feet deep, with a wooden shelf at the top, looks well. It can 
be made of anaglypta, painted ivory-white, the shelf-doors and wood- 
work being the same colour, and the wall above covered with plain 
paper of pale Indian -red, turquoise-blue, or faint melon-green. The floor 
should be covered with a linoleum representing black-and-white or gray- 
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and-white tiles, and a strip of plainly-coloured carpet should be laid down 
the centre. Supposing the paper to be pale-red, arrange some blue- and- 
white plates on the dado shelf, with one or two tall jars. On the wall 



Fig. 20 — SuggoBtfon for treatment nf Paasage UalL 


above the dado may be hung a few prints or engi’avings in narrow black 
frames; they need not be costly. Some of the illustrated Christmas num- 
bers contain charming pictures in black-and-white which answer admirably 
for hall decoration. Paste them very smoothly on large pieces of cardboard, 
cutting off all the letterpress, and have them put in black frames. One 
good shilling number will supply enough pictures for a small hall 
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Opposite the first sitting-room door, whether it be drawing-room or 
dining-room, a long panel of looking-glass should be fastened to the wall. 
It should be 6 feet in height, and the bottom should be within a foot of 
the fioor. This glass ought to have a flat deal frame, painted white, with 
two square brackets on each side on which to put pots of ferns. Two very 
tall ferns in art pots should be placed on the floor in front of the glass. 
From the sitting-room this will almost give the effect of an opening into 
a conservatory, and so make the hall appear less flat and uninteresting. 
On one side between the two brackets a small hanging gong, or one of the 
quaint “ cow-bells ”, may be suspended, a bracket-lamp, either of wrought- 
iron or copper, being placed opposite. Inexpensive oak umbrella-stands 
can now be had, beginning as low as 3^^. lid. for one with four divisions. 
This should stand near the hall-door. 

This will complete the first part of the hall. Just beyond the mirn)r 
stretch a bamboo rod across within a few inches of the ceiling, and drape it 
with turquoise-blue furniture silk, edged all rountl with miiTOW ball fringe. 
Festoon it three times over the rod, keeijing the fohis in place with pins, 
and let the ends hang down on each side as far as the dado. A tall terra- 
cotta jar placed on each side of the shelf, and tilled with ferns and foliage, 
adds greatly to the effect, standing out just in front of the blue drapery. 
The other of the hall, by the side of the stairs, must be given up to 
a long row of pegs for the inevital)le hats and coats, with a narrow bracket 
on one side on which to put such things as a salver, a brush, and a match- 
box. The kitchen door at the end should be concealed by a portiere of 
white linen, worked with a Indd design of conventional flowers. This 
scheme of decoration is made as light as possible, because with darker 
colouring the space would appear more contracted. 

A Small Square Hall. — The next type of small hall is more artistic, 
but not much more spacious. It is just a square, with the staircase at 
the comer. The little passage leading to the kitchen beyond should con- 
tain a big cupboard to hold gloss and china, because in a small house the 
lock of cupboard room is always a great drawback, and this seems to be 
the only place in which to put one wliich will in a measure do duty for 
a pantry. Some accommo<lation for hats and coats must be provided in 
the hall itself. First of all, cover the walls with a chintz paper in real 
old-fashioned colours on a white glazed giound, and have all the wood- 
work painted ivory white. Beneath the little slits of windows on each 
side of the front-door, place dwarf cupboards made of deal and stained to 
represent old oak. Though little more than lockers, they are most useful 
for storing all kinds of odds and ends, the tops serving as tables. 

The one piece of furniture which can be placed in this hall must be of 
the " fitment” character (fig. 30). It can be made at home by anyone who 
has a little knowledge of carpentry, and some artistic taste as well. The 
materials required are a wooden box or packing case, — long and narrow, 
if possible, — some deal planking 10 inches wide, a piece of tapestry of a 
conventional design, such as fle'ur-de-lys or roses on a string-coloured back- 
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ground, an antique copper lock, and some flat-headed copper nails. On the 
back of the box at the extreme comers screw in two uprights of the deal 
planking about 4 feet long, and nail a cross-piece joining ^em at the top, 
thus forming a square frame. The foundation of a fitment is now complete 
It should be stained the colour of dark oak. When this is done, screw the 
copper lock on the box-seat. The panel of tapestry must then be attached 
to the frame by means of a row of the copper-headed nails, very thickly 



Fig SO,— " Fitment Sent for Hall 


set Embroidery on plain canMis, or lincrusta ^^lth a painted design, may 
be substituted for the tapestry, or the rose may be ^'appliqu^d” on a cloth 
of a suitable golden-brown shade. 

An Old-fashioned Hall. — In some large, old-fashioned houses the halls 
are almost rooms They are excellent lor attemoon tea at all seasons, for 
in winter there is sui e to be a fireplace in \\ hich the logs burn brightly, 
and throw a pretty glow o^o^ the walls and furniture, 'vihile in summer 
they make cool retreats, being usually dark and shady, wide-open dooi*s 
allowing the air to pass through An old hall looks best if it is panelled 
with oak. The panelling should leacli the top of the doors, the selection of 
the wall-paper above depending upon whether it is desirable to give a dark 
or a light effect. In the former case there is nothing better than deep 
crimson, which can be relieved by some blue -and -white china, and by 
gleaming bits of antique copper ware, in the latter, a peacock’* paper 
with birds and flowers in old-world colouring on a pale-buff ground is the 
most suitable 

This hall, being used as a sitting-room, must on no account contain pegs 
and racks. Stands in the form of blue-and-white china jars can be placed 
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on each bide of the hall door for umbrellas and stickn, but coats and hats 
bhould be relefratt^d to a tall press of carved oak which will cost about ten 
guineas. If more hanging accommodation ]s wanted, there is an excellent 
sort ot comer cupboard which will tit into an angle of the wall. With a 
carved oak top and long curtains ol jdushette oi serge in front, it costs 
only Joity-eight shillings 

'J'heie are many articles of carved oak furniture which would be 
quite m place in such a hall, as a Welsh dresser, a dowry chest, a monk’s 



Fig Jl -Hall ]«uiiiituit 

bench, a grandt.ithei s rlnek and so on It is simply a question of money, 
but even il this is liiiiitul the ehriiis ami tablis must rdl bt in keeping. 
Sonu quaint ii.ik .iiin-cliaiis ciin be bought toi (ir/ each, and there 
iJiighb also be a Ilamlet-seat, a tall settle by the side of the fiiejdace, a 
v\<itchmans ch.ur and a courting-si ttle covered with old tapestiy The 
dooi should be st.iineil and polislnd all over, and a few rugs should be 
scatti 11 d alMiiit 

To lelieve the ilatness of the walls, an oak shelf alniut a foot broad 
might be fixed aho\ e e»udi door. If eeonomj’^ is an object, it can be made 
ol stained deal It will hold jars jdates, and bowds, damaged pieces of 
china may be ])hiCLd here, as they cannot be too closely inspected If the 
d(K)is are ugly they can be concealed by portieres of tapestry or velvet, 
suspended from a kmI just Ixmeath the shelf, ami partially diavvn Imck. 

The entrance to the kitchen premises, wliich is often v^ery unsightly, can 
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best be concealed by a tall fourfold screen. A very cbarming one can be 
made by any one of artistic taste if caiivfis is stretclied over tlie fmiijewojk, 
well sized, and then given a coat of gold-paint. When this is nuite dry a 
seascape or landscape sJjoiild be painted on each panel veiy boldly, 
shades of rich brown and orange. It will bi^ a brilliant bit of colouring to 
relie\’e the sombre ett'ert of the oak walls. 

Extension of Halls. — A sniall hall can be enlarged in two ways, but 
neither is advisable unless the oeeiipier owns the house, as lioth involve 
a somewhat exj)ensi\e outlay. The first method, arlajitable to almost any 
double-fronted house in the country, is to build out a large sejuare porch 
or outer hall, removing the original hall door laitirel}-, and drajjing the 
entrance with heavy curtains. It may he built of brick, with vvdndows 
at each sirle, the walls colour-washed or lainellerl. or it may be of glass, 
taking the form of a coiiserv’atoiy entrance, w'hieh is always attractive if 
prettily amingi^d. 

'J'he other method can be employed if tlnwe is a small study or third 
receptioii-rtMUii on one side of tin* hall, the walls of which ran be taken 
down, and the ceiling sujiported by strong iron girders. This gives a 
si[uare space on one side, with the addition of a tireplace and a window. 
The walls should then be uiatcb-boarded from floor to ceiling and stained 
oak-coloui’, the floor ladiig also stained and jiulished. Insteail of ordinary 
pictures on theH(‘ woofleii walls, there should be ta])estry piinels in narrow 
black framtvs. Tln‘se panels, mostly Dutch scenes, cun be Iniuglit at various 
prices, beginning iit 2s. each. 

The recesses on each siile of the tirejdace should be filled in with Ijook- 
shclves and cujdMjards coming (piite flush with the mantel -piece, because in 
a real hall tlie chimney-])ieee is generally built so that there are no reci‘sses. 
The hall itself, or the passage wliicli was funiierly called by that name, 
should lijive also niatch-lioarded walls and polished floor to coirespond 
with the arlflition. It may be found neecs^saiy to su])port the ceiling with 
an iron pillar, wdiicli CJin he utilized and inadi* very artistic by fixing to it 
lain]) or candle sconces, made of w^rought-iron and copi)er, an oak table 
being built round it for books and pajjers. This must be specially made, 
but need not necessarily be a fixture, as it can consist of two semicircular 
tabh'S, with a hollow in the centre to enclose the pillar. 

The window reijuires careful treatment. The upper part should be 
filled with staim*d glass, if pos.sible in some heraldic design of bright 
colouring, a thin brass rod being fixed below" to liold two short full 
curtains of cream liollaiid reaching only to the sill. These can be draw"n 
together when W'anted, so there is no need of a blind. If there is plenty of 
space, a pair of criiiison-and-gold plushotte curtains, long enough to reach 
the gi'ouiid, should be liung from another pole fixed al)ove the window". 
The furniture here should certainly be of old oak, and the rugs an arts- 
and-crafts design in pale-red on a blue ground. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR HALLS. 

1. For a Long, Narrow Corridor Hall, with Wooden or Plaster 
Arch dividing Front and Back Sections. — Dado of dull- blue cmd 
matting. Pa])L*r above, in blue and amber hbades on cream ground. All 
w(M)d-work 2)ainted cream. Arch drapery of jdain amber velvet or linen 
pluHh. Dark-red jai*s and bowls and brass plaques as oraaiiieiits. Brown 
cork-riirj)et or matting on fl<x)r. Or — 

2. Turi|uoise-blue and white pa])cr. White j)aint. Red matting on floor. 
Arch drjipery of red velveteen plush. Or — 

Dailo of green -anil -gold leather paper. Very pale-green paper or 
distemi)er alK)ve. Earth-l)rown paint. Curtains of printed velveteen, or 
silk-aiid-wtM)! lirocade, in browns, greems, and bright gold. Stained floor 
with Eiistern rugs in the colours of which brown and gold predominate, 
with touches of bright red. 

4. For a Square Hall. — Dado of wood panelling (oak or sLiined pine), 
5 or (I feet high. Paper above in rich tones of orange ami green. Slielf 
at the top of dado with (juaint i)otteiy in brown, green, red, and oiange 
shades, and ciqiper plates and IkjwIs. Window-eurtnins of orange silk. 
♦S(]uan‘ j)ile carpt't in orange and brown in centre of pt)lished flo«)r. Or — 

5. Pamdling painti^d white. Toiimt<)-rod jjaper, plain or with formal 

and unobtrusive design, above. Jai*H and 1k)w1s of blue-gray Flanders ware 
on dado-shelf. Window- cui'taiiis of bhii*-gi’ay linen, with of 

tomnto-red linen Sipiare carj)et, tomato-i*ed. 

t). For Irregular-shaped Hall in a Modern House.— Dado of gold- 
and- cream Jnpani'si* hsither-paper or decorated lincrusta. Wall aljove 
painted or papered v^'iy dull gray -green. Franieil panels of Japanese 
embroideries or sketches hung above diwlo, alternating with high trijde- 
shidvt'd bamboo brackets holding Japanese and Chinese pottery and bronze 
ornaments. All wood- work painted cream or a deeper green than the walls. 
Divan seats covered with jilain gold-coloured velvet. Loose cushions in 
Japanese or Chinesi^ emhroiilered cases — gold, deep-green, cream, or 
turquoise-blue. Creaiii-anJ-gold dainiisk matting on floor. 


STAIRCASES AND LANDINGS. 

The staircase is a most important feature of a house, but, like the hall, 
its decorative appearance is too often neglected. 

A Staircase Opposite the Front Door. — The worst fonn of staircase 
is one that is opposite the front door, and so close to it that a servant 
cannot politely admit visitors without either backing on to the stairs or 
screwing herself behind the door. 

To put any furniture in this part of the hall would be impossible; it 
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having a Hinall heading; and the bottom one having a piece about four 
inclien deep below it to form a frill. If, however, the Htaircase is dark, 
two short blinds of cieiiiiiy muslin are the best. They can be divided in 
the cf‘ntrp, Injidered with tasselled fringe, and slightly draped back at 
each side. 

A Small Landing-. — Tn the case of a small landing, a dwarf cupboard, 
witli graduated slielves for pottery above, may be jdaced against the wall 
betwi‘eii two of the berlrooiii doors. If the laiifling is dark, a mirror instead 
of the shtdves shoulil ln‘ fixed into a plain, flat frame of deal, stained the 
colour of dark oak, and the eii]ilx)ard lieneath should cori'espond. At the 
einl of the landing there will be room for a small table, which may be 
bought in white wood for 2ti. Gd. and enamelled. Above this a bracket- 
lamj) can liang with iron and co 2 )pcr frame and coloured-glass glolu*, the 
price being about 10a. Gd. 

A Darker Staircase and Landing*. — A staircase that is not exactly 
opposite the hall door lends itself more readily to decoration. As it may, 
however, be rather dark, curtains at the entrance are not recommended; 
but a very good effect may be obtained by means of a Moorish arch, which 
can lx‘ purchased ready to put up for about 30s. A cheaper plan, which 
is nearly as effective, is ta get a pair of arched fretwork bi-aekcts for about 
10s. Or/., and fix them on each side-wall, if the architecture of the house 
pi‘rmits it. 

If iliiu-e are four flights of stairs, there will be ji small square landing 
and !i window at the top of the first and of the third flights. Here curtains 
and short hliiids arc necessary. On the first landing, a tall, red earthenware 
jar might be jdaced in one comei* to hold bulrusljes, teasels, and dried 
grasses; opposite* this there is an ideal position for a griindfather s clock. 
They are now to be had at coniparati\ ely low prices, the demand having 
dieil out. If a clock is not available, its place may be taken by five corner 
shehes of stained di‘al, one aboM‘ tlie other, derorateil with china jars and 
])lates, or else by a square yelhn\ art pot on a tall stand; the lattc‘j', in the 
country, can be filled ^^itli iloAA ers and foliage. During tin* sjiring-tiine 
great biinelies of golden marsh -iiiai*igohls form an admirable decoration; 
in tile ,suiiiiii(‘r there is ahva 3 ’s a wealth of flowers: in tin* autumn there are 
broAN II leaves and great spikes of “ red -hot-pokers and in Avinter the boAAd 
can be tilled Avitli branches of Scotch tir or some eA ergreen shrub. 

On the iip])er landing a long narrow ottoman ma^’ be placed just beneath 
the AAUiidoAv, till* wall on ejicli side being filled in with book-shelA^es or 
narroAV cupboards. Anticjue-looking cujiboards may be uimle of stained 
deal, AAuth aiiaglypta jianels to represent carAung. 

A Broad Staircase and Landing*. — A third style of staircase often 
found ill a fair-sized London house is broBul and loft 3 ^ with handsome 
banisters and three large landings. Such a staircase requires no decoration 
except a gixMl caiqiet anil some pictures. But the landings offer many 
opixirtunities. Although it is very difficult to keep plants healthy in town, 
there are some, such as aspidistras, Avhich seem to be uninjured b}^ gas and 
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i! Iff 31 —A Simple Staircase 


The landio^ might be quite Oiiental — a baiiilxK) archway at the entrance, 
with a drapery of pnnted cotton behind it, a low diviiii covered with a 
Dhjijim and having two or three big cushions at the bock, an inlaid coffee- 
table, and a Moorish lamp. If the wall-paper does not quite agree with 
this scheme, it should be almost entirely concealed. To do this, have a high 
dado of cream-and-red matting fastened at the top with strips of split 
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Ibaniboo, and abovo TvakiiiioiioH, Japanosu iiiaslvK, and (|iiainl Oriental 

plates. 

The .second laiidin^^ may be fitted with box ottomans to contain anything 
whicli caiiiiol eoiiM‘iiiently be put away in the various rooms. At the 
willdo^^ tliere slimilil be a pair of art-si‘rge curtains reaching only to tlie 
sill If till* oiitlnnk Is iiijly, muslin bliinls on l)rass rods can be atlded. 

Stone Staircases.- Old farmhouses, which in these days are often 
iiioilej-iiized and conviated into orJinaiy dwelling-houses, freipieiitly have 
stone staircases with deep oriel windows, and a galleiy at the top on to 
which the doors of the upper chambers open. Stone staircases are also 
found in many of the larger houses in Scotland. They are very trouhle- 
soiiie to servants, as, being white, they show e\ ery mark. Very broad 
caipids will leave only a narrow iiiargin to be kept white, but unless each 
stall IS ])adfled at the edge, the carpet soon AViairs through. Crimson setaiis 
to bi‘ the best colour here, where warmth of tone is so much required. The 
carpels should certainly be of this colour if liaiiflsoiiie Turkey ones cannot 
be attbnled. If the walls are also white, the window curtains should be of 
.some crimson material. Tliere are various fabrics which are approjiriatc, 
such as Florentine velours or art serge; but where the walls are papered, 
or, hettiT still, oak-panelled, the curtains shouhl be of tape.stry, in the faded 
blue and brown shades which are found in the original material. 

Beneath each window is usually a seat formed naturally by the thick- 
ness of the walls. It may be covered witli a small cushion, of either 
tapestry or hand-embroidered serge. The gallery is seldom broad enough 
to accommodate much furniture, but space may be found for oak presses, 
cupboards, and tables, which, if not genuine antiques, may be excellent 
replicas of them. What is known as a Cornish butter-press " would be 
quite in harmony with the surroundings, and also a Welsh dresser; either 
may be liought for about £8. 

A Long Corridor. — In many old houses there are long, draughty 
corridoi’H, with unexpected steps which arc traps for the unwaiy. Tlie 
longest and straightest of passages may be ]nuch improved by means 
of curtains, screens, seats, and chests. There should be rods across 
the ceiling at inteiwals, with broad curtains hung from each. 01 d- 
faishioned tiipt^stry or monk’s cloth worked with some conventional design 
will be most in keeping. Beneath the windows there can be low cupboards 
or bookcases of oak, the tojis of which will be fittiug places for old-fashioned 
beau-pots or bowls of iluwei-s. A screen the panels of which are covered 
with greeiiish-hlne linen, '\^ith quaint designs in BaHolozzi red silks worked 
on it, would look well at the end of the corridor; or an old oak settle with 
a lain]), the exact copy of an old watchman’s lantern, attached to the top. 
Old prints, tapestry panels, and needle-work pictures (the last may be 
worked at home, as there are plenty of patterns for the purpose) should 
be sought for as wall ornaments. 

Square Half-landing. — Half-landings are found in many houses, and 
may be made very attractive. Their decoration should be (]uite distinct from 




on CBoh bide The Wiills of the lecc'^s should have a dado of cieam matting 
with a wooden moulding painted pale-ied at the top, and above this a 
paper in light-red, blue, and burnished gold The top part of the window 
should be arched in by means ol fietwoik corneis, painted cream or of a 
very light copper “grille'*, and brackets can be fixed up each wde to hold 
pots of trailing plants If a low divan in front of the window weie covered 
with dull-red linen plubh, it would form a background for a pile of Oriental 
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cushions. The floor must be painted white, and a Persian prayer-mat laid 
down. An Algerian lamp and a Damascus coffee-stool will be in harmony. 

If an early English method of decoration is preferred, a piece of oak- 
panelling might be fixed across the entrance to the lantling in place of the 
Moorish arch, the centi’e panels being fitted with buH’s-eye gloss instead of 
wood, and from this a pair of old tapestry cui'tains could hong down on 
each side. There should be a high dado of brown monk’s cloth, with oak 
shelf at the top on which to arrange some blue-aiid-white Delft plates, the 
wall above being painted dull-red. The window-curtains should be of 
Delft-blue linen, the “furniture” consisting of an oak “ dowry -chest ” or 
monk's bench, a “ coffin-stool ” with a plant in a Delft pot, and an oak “long- 
case ” or “ lantern ” clock. The floor should be on k -stained, with a rug in 
red-and-blue. 

Stair Carpets. — ^Among inexpensive stair cari)ets, the various kinds of 
Kalinuc are perhaps the best. For broad stairs where there is much traffic 
it is a good plan to put down a wide linoleum in some dark colouring with 
a narrow art carpet on the top. A goorl Brussels wears wonderfully well, 
and for those who are more luxurious there are the AxuiiiistfT or W'ilton 
pile carpets in rich Oriental colourings, which, with broad brass stair-rods, 
make a house look hainlsomc at once. 

When the staircase is dark, tht‘ treads of the stairs, and, if possible, the 
banister-rails should be i)aintcd \Nhite, tlu‘ former being given a final coat 
of hard-wearing (‘namel. 

Wall-papers for Staircases. — Wall-pnpers, like paint, should be light 
for gloomy jjlaces, ami darker wluTe there is plenty of sun. The most 
difiicult staircase to decorate is oik* covi*reil with the old-fashioned 3’ellow- 
iiKirblcd j)aper. The only scheme i>hich seems to improve this is to liavc 
prints or engravings Mith broad white margins, framed plainly in black, 
and some old blue-and-white plates and dishes artistically arranged in 
groups. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR STAIRCASES. 

1. For a Dark Staircase. — Wall-paper, a bold design in red on a white 
gi'ouiid; frieze of plain red; paint, ivory-white; carpet and curtains, 
sapphire-blue. 

Or, paper, blue-and-wdiite chintz design; dado of plain blue paper with 
white moulding above; paint, white; curtains and carpet, deep gold. 

2. For a Llgfht Staircase. — Deep-blue wall-paper; dado of anaglypta 
painted dark-oak; paint, dark-oak; carpet and curtains, rich crimson. 

Or, crimson wall-paper; anaglypta dado painted white; blue-and-white 
china on walls; oak paint; Oriental carpet; curtains of Old English 
tapestry. 

3. For a Llg-ht Staircase shaded by Stained-g-lass Windows. — Pale- 
green paint for walls; dodo of bronze and gold; Japaneso leather-paper; 
oak paint; Indian-red carpet; green-and-red tapestry curtains. 
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4. For Staircase with Indian Ornaments.— Wall painted pale Indian- 
red, with frieze of turquoise -blue and white moulding between; white 
paint; Oriental carpet; Indian tapestiy eui-tains; Moorish arches, if possible; 
hanging Algerian lamps on landings. 


DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 

Rome twenty years ago or more, when young people thought of starting 
i home of their own, the dining-room furniture weik always a very heavy 
tern in the list of expenses. It was almost invariably made of mahogany, 
i^ery solid and very ugly, and the seats of the chairs were covered with 
'eal leather or perhaps with black horse-hair. The leather seats were 
mttoned down, and the crevices collected crumbs and dust which took the 
lousemaid much time to extract, while the horse-hair certainly could not 
)e recommended for either elegance or comfort. 

The expensiveness of these suites and the trouble required to keep them 
lolishcd induced some enterprising persons to introduce light oak, and 
jhis was certainly a step in the right direction. About the same period 
nutations began to be made, and quite a nice-looking suite of mahogany 
30 uld thus be bought very cheaply; but, the mahogany being veneered and 
jhc seats made of American cloth, they looked shabby in a short time. 

Oak Furniture for Diningr-room. — All this is now changed, and small 
3 heap suites of black oak with rush-seated chairs can be obtained which 
ire fairly strong and ariistic. Not that the oak is block with age; it is 
stained to the desired tint, but it is at any rate solid and not a miserable 
diam. The shapes are copied from genuine old furniture, although the 
carving is, it must be admitted, usually done by machinery. A nice little 
duite suitable for the small dining-room of a villa can be bought for 
£13, 3s. Gd., surely a low enough sum; in fact, the whole room, with carpet, 
•urtains, fender, fire-irons, and coal-vase, can be equipped for about £20. 
Crimson and blue are the best colours for black oak; therefore one might 
have a blue wall-paper and an art carpet and art-serge curtains of crimson, 
rile expenditure may be estimated as follows: — 


Sideboard ... ... ... ... ... 5 5 0 

Table 21B 6 

2 Anu-chairs 7 0 

4 Soiall chairs 21H 0 

Art car|>et ... 4 □ 0 

Serge curtains 0 .9 0 

Fender, fire-irons, &c 0 15 6 


jC 19 13 n 

The few shillings left over to make up £20 might be spent upon some blue- 
and- white modern Del ft- ware for the mantel-piece, which would just give 
the finishing touch required to make the room pretty. 
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Starting from furniture as cheap as this, one may fjo up to almost any 
])rifc in oak, esjiecialJy when carved by hand. About l!40 will purchase a 
iiCHutifu] suite for a intKl crate-sized room, the chairs living covered with 
citli'T moroccrj, j)i^-skin, or velvet; and for DSO, furniture in this style fit for 
the most sumptuous nuinsion can be obtained. Some of the sideboards or 
presses in these exjji-n.sive suites have real old carved panels, iiiostlj’’ of 
“Teniers” design. '^I'hey ciu'lainly rerjuire a ^reat deal of care and trouble 
to kiTj) them fri‘e from fhi.st, Imt thos(‘ persons who can afford such costly 
furniture can aisfj allurrl an adequate staff of servants to keep it in order. 

When* space is somewhat limiterl, a monks bench, either in the window 
oi* used as a settle by the liresifle, is a ;^reat coiiMiiieiu'e. The back turns 
o\(‘r and lorms a tabli-, whii b is most useful at meal-times, and the under- 
part of the seat is i* ally a Imx in which jiapirs and bi»oks inaj" be hidden 
away Aiiotber eoin i nienn* for a small room is a f-ombination of side- 
iMiiii'd anri lH)(d\ casi* ddie books aiT ai‘i*aii;^n‘fl dm slii*l\es in tln‘ lower 
paid, while till* ujipi'i- is a eupboanl with sbelvis, having a flaj) in front 
wliieli rail be hd r|(n\ii to form a table. When maile of black oak with 
ohl sl\|i' inai m- copper Hllin^^s, it forms a liandsoim* ]ai‘ci‘ of fuiTiiiiire, 
and lakes u]i \ erv little space in a tirejdaci* recess. 

\ diiiiiin-ni(iiii I'lirnisljcd with ear\i‘d oak sim'Iiis lianlly r*oni]ilete 
witlnail a iiiaii((‘l jM(‘(‘e to matcli, and om* with or without ornaments is 
often sold with tin* suite, the priei* \ar\iiin aceorflini; to the flesi^n. 'flie 
nvei'inaiitel is, as a riili* more in i‘baraider if it lias no mirror, ii iianel of 
cither ear\i‘d oak or reponssi* in some bidil artistic desinn takiiiii its 
I’hosr w ho do not wish to I'emov i* an exist ino maul el-jiiece may hide it— if 
it is not loo lar;;e. oi' too elaborately desioned - v\lth a moxalile linciaista 
casine, which, when paintisl the colour of dark oak Ibi* sln ll‘ bun^ covered 
with a slip ol' ^^ohl or copjiery-reil velvet looks vei \ liainlsoiiu*. 

Jf carved oak furniture is not likisl, and it is lertainly apt to be rou^ib 
and diflicult to keej) clean if low -juiced, a jMibidlv jilain suite can be 
obtaincil for less than Tlii.s consists of lialf a-dozcii cliairs with rush 

or lu]u*stiy-cov cred scats, a couple of arm-cliairs to matcli, and a wcll- 
desiiriicd small sideboard with hinges and rin^-bandles of cither cojijier or 
liamincn‘d iron. IMain oak is easily kept in orilcr if tlioroiinrldy dusted 
every day and jiolisbiMl at regular intervals with bi‘es'-wax and turpiuiliiic. 
Dining-room suiti-s uf oak or ash .stained ^reeii have some artistic iniTit, 
and an* well suited for use in country coltiin^es, but they w'ill probably’ be 
quite out of fashion a few v ears hence. They have the additional draw- 
back of looking well only with a vciy caivfully-anaiirreil decorative scheme, 
in wliieli cither blue of a ci rtaiii tone, or yellow, is the key-note. 

In many houses really mi uni suites of li^ht oak are still to Ik* found, but 
there is nothin;^ more didicult to treat successfully, aeeonlin;; to modern 
ideas. It can onlj’ be done by a iiuxst judicious choice of colourintj. A 
really strikiujjj diiiin^-nHUU, however, will result if the walls are coloured, 
painted, or jiajiered pali'-biitf abnvi* a tiv e-foot dado of brow’ii-anil-^old 
ilapaiiese leather-pajier, the curtains beiiit; made of siiurt-browii velvet, and 
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the light oak chairs upholstered with brown morocco. Or the wall-paper 
may be sapphire-blue or water-cress green, in which case the chairs should 
be covered with good stamped veh et of the same shade. 

Chippendale Dining’-room Furniture. — The furniture designed by 
Chippendale is in great request for dining-rooms It is strange that for 
mail), years his lx‘autiful ^^ork almost disappeared, rare specimens being 



IiR J'i — MiiilLni liiiiiiii; ifNiiii furiilalii il iii ipIiI ( lupin mlnli 


seen only in cfittages and oM cuiiosity slmjis. Tlu iii.diog.my Iims always 
a rich tone not found in m w \>oud aial Cfireliil pfdislimg miU lestore all 
its colour and glovA. The high backs of the cliiiirs aj(‘ olten car\cd, and 
ChipjM nilale’s t^^o f.woiiriti* <iesigns loi chair ornamentation si*em to be the 
" \^hi‘at-she,if ” and th(‘ ‘'cockle-shell The legs ol the luriiituic* aie never 
turned as in modem furnituie, but stiaight and sr|uaii , or somewhat Ix'iid- 
ing out, with what are callefl ‘ cabrioh ” kgs ending in lounded “club” feet. 
The cheapest and most suitable material for re-co\iring these* cliairs is an 
old tapestry design in faded tones of blms and browns, wdiich can la* Imught 
for 7s 6r/ or Hs the yard, -50 iEchc*s wide Anytliing cheaper would be 
scarcely woithy of the charming old chairs. Arm-chaiis of the same make 
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Are not so easy to pick up, though what are called " head-and-foot ” chairs 
with low backs are often to be found. A Chippendale sideboard is usually 
very expensive, and in any case it is often too heavy and bulky for a small 
room, for which a Sheraton sideboard (fig. 36) is more convenient. Not 
only is it lighter in style, but also it usually occupies less space than an 
ordinary Chippendale. 

A room can be fairly well furnished in Chippendale style for about £25, 
not including the price of the Sheraton sideboard, which will be about £9 
if it is modem. The cost of six Chippendale chairs covered with frieze 



Fip 36 ^Design for Siaebaaid lu Sheraton style 

velvet would be about 28s. 6r?. each; of a gi-andfather s or Richelieu arm- 
chair, £3, 12s. 6d , and of a table, 3 guineas 

The bi*st biu'kgi'ound for such furniture is a wall-paper of a chintz or 
tapestry pattern, or, if the room is small, a plain geranium-red stripe with 
creamy-white paint looks well. A real old chintz design with a plain white 
ground gives an air of cheerfulness, but in that case curtains and carpet 
should be quite plain. The curtains should repeat one of the colours in the 
paper, either blue, red, or green, and a variety of these shades can be found 
in reversible damasks which do not require any lining, and are only about 
38. 9d. the yard, 50 inches wide. Ai-t carpets are also made in plain 
colours without any pattern, but a pile carpet and plush or velvet curtains 
are of course preferable if their price is not an objection. 

Diningf-room Chairs. — The majority of modem dining-room chairs are 
fairly satisfactory copies of old ones of an era before the hideous " balloon- 
bocks ” and " buttoned-down ” seats came into vogue, and os a rule are of 
good design, and comfortable as well. There is certainly nothing like 
leather for the covering of dining-room chairs, morocco, crocodile, or pig- 
skin being all admirable. Maroon leather, once so popular, is no longer 



CHAHACThRISTIC CHIPPENDALE CHAIR- DESIGNS. 

Thomas ChippondalL; lluunshod about I750-I7&0. His " Uouk" wa'^. puhli'^hcd in (752. 
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fashionable, fortunately — for the colour was ugly and inailistic, and har- 
monized with no other tint. Scarlet morocco brightens up a dark room 
agreeably, and looks particularly well with black oak, while for a very 
sunny room, a choice may be made between dull-blue, dark-green, and tan. 
Though some imitations of leather are fairly good, their wear cannot 
always be relied on; if the real thing proves too expensive it is best to 
fall back either on one of the numerous kinds of furniture - velvets, or 
on a good - quality 
tapestry, fastened 
on the ch air-frames 
with small plain 
brass or copper- 
headed nails set as 
closely together as 
possible. Pegamoid 
is a good substitute 
for leather. It wears 
remarkably well, and 
can be had in dif- 
ferent colours, dark- 
blue, red, &c. To 
the casual eye it 
looks like leather. 

Sideboards. — 

A collection of old 
china or pewter 
may be effectively 
displayed on one 
of the sideboards 
with high - shelved .S7._AiitiquB DresBur of PUin Oak. 

backs, which arc 

copies of old dressers. Some are elaborately carved, others are plain, 
except for the narrow moulding along the edges of the shelves and the 
simple cornice. Care should be taken that these reproductions have the 
drawer-handles and keyhole-plates of antique design (if really old ones 
can be found so much the better), as the rather fanciful copper handles 
in vogue at present, though pretty enough in themselves, often suit these 
-dressers very badly. A modem carved -oak dresser, 6 feet long, can be 
bought for ten or twelve guineas, but for a small dining-room furnished on 
quaint, old-fashioned lines, a smaller but really antique dresser of plain oak 
(fig. 37) would be more appropriate. It is not very difficult to obtain one 
at a moderate price — say £7 to £3. Some of the most charming of modem 
Chippendale sideboards are fitted with brass rails at the back for small silk 
curtains, and this affords on opportunity for a clever embroideress to 
display her skill. Many of the best designed modem oak sideboards 
have large plaques of copper embossed in high relief let into the backs; 
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others, more eccentric, have mottoes, proverbs, or quotations running along 
the top, the letters being either carved or cut out of copper, but these 
fantastic devices are apt to grow wearisome after their novelty wears off. 

Dining-tables. — Round or oval tables are sometimes preferred for use 
in small rooms, and copies of the old gate- tables in oak, plain or carved. 



Fig. 38. — View of Dliiing-rrK)iii Oiy Measn. 5. J. Waring & Sniia, Lnndoni W.), ahnwlng Carved 
Oak SlilulMiurd, Table, and Chairs. Ellzubeliiaii style. 


arc popular, their price ranging from £3, 3n. upwards. A good type of 
rectangular table (fig. 38) is a modification of a Jacobean design; the 
leaves are drawn out at the end instead of being inserted in the centre as 
in the ordinary telescopic dining-table. For small establishments where 
the members of the family have to wait on themselves more or less, it is 
not wise to choose a table so broad that plates or dishes cannot be easfly 
handed across it. 

Cheap Dining-room Schemes. — Some young folks who are about to 
furnish a home for their start in life, may say that all this furniture is 
beyond what their slender means can afford; they wairt a dining-room 
which will be cosy and substantial, but will not cost even as much os the 
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£20 mentioned in the first scheme. In that case they should not let them- 
selves be tempted into buying cheap second-hand suites which are not 
likely to wear well. The following scheiiii* will be i'oiiiid far preferable: 

For chairs, let them choose plain poli.shed wood the colour of dark 
mahogany, a sort of improved “Windsor” with high bucks and arms, sold 
at 10s. 6rf. each. Six are quite sufficient for a small room, and a table 
with deal top and mahogany legs will cost £2 or less. The sideboai-d is 
always a difficulty when a dining-room lias to be furnished lor a very .small 
sum, for there is practically nothing between one at £6 or £8 and the cheap 
cliiffonnier, which is now rarely seen. On the whole, the best way of solving 
the ])ruhlem is to fit one of the rece.s.s(‘.s usually found by the side of the 
fireplace with a low cupboard with .shelves above, either painting the 
Mhole the same as the wood-work of the roum, or staining it to match the 
furniture. The total cost, including copjicr riiig-haiiilles for the cupboard, 
need not excised which would bring the ex]jeuditiire on the room up to 
£fi, 18fy. Another £2 would ]>ro\ide u stpiare of art carpet, a jiair of serge 
wiiiflow-eurtaiiis edged with hall fringe, a fender, ainl a set of fire-irons. 
AVith a wall-paper in .shades of soft hlui‘, deeper blue paint, a bliie-Jiiid-gold 
car])et and gold-seige curtains, the room, if plain, would not he cuminoii- 
plaee. 

The following is another simple scheme uliich is (‘speeiallj^ suitable for 
a diiiing-rooiii in a country cottage. The walls shonhl l)e hung with a 
])a])(‘r in .slnides of blue and green, the Avood-wuj'k painted green, and the 
fioor covered with a srjuare of dull-blue inattiiig. The curtains may be 
of either blue serge, or hlm^-and-green ta]a‘stry. Six chairs with rusli si‘ats 
uinl frames of gi'een -stained oak will cost 10.s‘. fir^. each, and a eonple of 
jinn-ehaii’s 15s. apiece, while the priee of a table, .similar to tliat suggi‘sted 
for the la.st schiane Imt with green -stained oak legs, will not exceed £2. 
A .small deal dresser made by a joldung carpiaiter would s(T\e as a side- 
board if stained to match the rest ni the furnitiin‘ anil fitted with cuppi*r 
handles. This, as it need lie nothing more than a nan-ow table on sipiare 
legs with a drawer underneath and thrive enclosed shidves on the top, should 
not cost more than 35.‘^. to 40s. complete. If there are some blue-and-white 
plates on the dresser and a Idue-aiid- white china bowl filled with yellow 
flowers on the table, the effect will he very satisfaetoiy. 

AFFang’ement of the Dining’-room. — In aiTanging dining-room fur- 
niture a stiff effect is not necessarily" objectioiiahle; indeed, although in 
drawing-rooms chairs, t^ihles, and ottomans should be placed as informally 
as i)ossihle, the mum in which we take our meals may be almost severe in 
its precision. In small houses the sideboard is often a difficulty. If fitted 
with ghuss it should be placed opposite the window, as in that position it 
lightens the room and seems to add to its size, hut very often no space can 
be found for it unless it happens to be very small. In that cose, if there 
are the dwarf cupboards in the fireplace recesses they will be found a great 
boon, as one may be used to supplement the sideboard cupboard and the 
other filled with books and papers. On the top of one (if not too high) 
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may be fixed a shelf to project 10 inches beyond the cupboard and form 
a writing-table, which may he covered with a cloth of art serge edged with 
ball fringe. Brass candlesticks and inkstand can be purchased for about 
5s., and a home-made blotter will complete the ari'angement. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR DINING-ROOMS. 

1. With Brown Oak Furniture. — Plain tan cartridge-paper, deep 
frieze of conventional poppies in red, tan, and brown. Oak-brown paint. 
Plain red linen-plush or velvet curtains. Red-and-brown carpet. Blue 
china bowls and plates on mantel -piece and shelf over door. 

2. With Oak or Mahograny Furniture.— High dado of match-board- 
ing stained gi'een. Red paper above. Green-and-rod printed velveteen 
curtains. Cai-pet with a good deal of red in it. 0\ ermantcl and mantel- 
piece stained green with red copper plaques let in. 

3 With Walnut or Mahogany Furniture. — Dado of brown arras 
cloth. Paper in shades of rich full orange. Brown paint. Curtains of 
brown-and-orange ilaiiiosk, or brown serge embroidered in shades of orange 
mixed with copper-gold thread. Brov n-and-oraiige pile carpet with sur- 
round of creaiii-and-orange matting. 

4 With Old Oak Furniture. — Paper in shades of rather light red. 
Deep frieze of plain red cartridge-paper. Shelf frieze-rail with blue Delft 
plates and jars and old pewder platters formally arranged on it. All wood- 
work painted deep cream. Blue-and-white Dutch tiles in grate. Curtains 
of plain blue corded vtdveteen, or blue-aiid-red tapestry. Dull-blue cord- 
matting on the floor, with small Eastem carpet in blue, red, and deep-cream, 
in the eciitre. 

5. With Mahogany Furniture, Sheraton style.— Paper with a foliage 
design in tones of light-green. Frieze of anaglypta, painted ivory. All 
w’ood-work painted two shades of gi’cen. Rose-red lustra tiles in grate. 
Curtains of tapestry or printed velveteen in greens with touches of rose-red. 
Brass palm-pots. Binissels or Axmiiister carpet in colours of curtains. 

ti With Walnut or Dark Oak Furniture. — High dado of brown-and- 
gold leather-paper, plain turquoise-blue paper above. All wood -work 
stained walnut-brown. Deep gold serge or velvet curtains. Blue carpet. 


DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE. 

In the drawing-room the housewife has the best opportunity of showing 
her taste and indi\iduality. At the present time, when artistic and dainty 
furniture is produced in large quantities, it should prove comparatively 
easy to procure pretty surroundings at a moderate expense. 

A drawing-room should especially give the idea of rest and comfort. 
Here the family gather for recreation after the duties of the day, and her© 
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visitors are received. Who does not know the quiet home, possessing a 
charm entirely of its own, where guests are cordially welcomed, and where 
graceful tact ensures more real enjoyment than is to be found in many more 
pretentious houses^ Soft, carefully -blended colours charm the eye, crude 
discords arc entirely absent, and the decoration of walls and floor makes 
a harmonious setting for the furniture, which has been selected for its 
genuine qualities and sound workmanship. Coiiifoi’table chairs and couches 
are cleverly arranged; and close at hand are convenient tables, bearing 
perhaps a bowl of flowci’s or a growing plant, together with an interesting 
book or magazine, yet leaving room for a tea-cup. Such pictures as adorn 
the walls are good and well chosen. A convenient screen shi‘ltors from 
draught, and if a footstool is desired, one w’ill be founrl close at hand. 
Booms such as these are indeed havens of rest. There are no traps set for 
the unw^ary in the shape of unsteady little tables, laden with valueless bric- 
a-brac; no meaningless draperies eiishroiid the furniture: everything is in 
order, and serves the double purpose of being both pleasant to look upon 
and in harmony with the surroumlings. The passing ciaze of the day 
finds here no place. No particular fiishion is follow^ed; for that wdiich 
possesses true beauty of form, combined with utility, can never be out of 
place or in bad taste. 

Of course where means are ample, and designs anil furniture of a special 
period can be indulged in, so much the better, but in such a case the designs 
should be chosen wdth a keen api)reciation of their fitness to the room. 

When it comes to deciding upon a ilefiiiite scheme of decoration, there 
are several points wdiich should be carefully considered. The aspect of 
the nK)iii is one; the furniture already possessed by the owmer of the room 
is another. If there arc many pictures, a plain, rather dull-hued w^all will 
show^ them off to the best advantage, on the other hand, if the display 
of ])icture.s is likely to be meagre, a paper that has a bold decided design 
in rich colouring wdll “furnish” the walls much more satisfactorily. Then, 
again, pictures in heavy old-fashioned gilt frames look best on dull-red 
walls, wdiich also make the best background for blue Delft china, while 
both old prints in their narrow black frames, and nio<lern autotypes and 
photogravures in broad flat oak or w^alnut, with inner gold mounts, are 
most satisfactorily shown off by a plain, low-toned paper. The style of 
the furniture should be considered; a light, rather frivolous type, for 
example, with many daintily ornamented little tables, spindle-legged chairs, 
and small brocade -covered settees, demanding a French style of paper, 
garlands, and Louis XVI. knots, in light delicate tints, w^hich would be 
utterly inappi'opriatc were the furniture of a more severe design. 

Grained paint is happily out of fashion; so is that fantastic “picking 
out” in various gaudy tints, which wras so dear to the decorator of thirty, 
and even tw’^enty years ago. One plain tint — cream or \\ory — is nearly 
always a safe choice, and is nil but invariably used for the wdiole of the wood- 
work, although, if the latter is of new and good quality, it may be stained oak 
or walnut. Enamel gives a smoother surface and wears better than ordinary 
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paint, but is proportionately more expensive. However, as it is only necessary 
to use enamel for the final coat, the extra cost need not l)e very great. 

Any structural peculiarities should l)e taken advantage of as far as 
possible, and ree(‘sses of peculiar-shaped wdiidows shoulil always be care- 
fully treiiti‘(l and their good points eiii])ha.sizeil. The little conservatory 
that so often leads out of a town drawing-i-oiun may be instaneed as a 
feature which can frec|ueiitly be inad(‘ (|uite attiacti\e instead of ugly, if 
dealt witli judiciously. 

A Striking^ Drawing-room.- Tf a striking and fniginal colour scheme 
is liki‘d, the follt)wing will lu* fouinl eliecti\e. All the w^ood-work is to be 
painteil ivory-white, ami the ceilhig distc‘in])ered a warm simile of cieiim. 
Till* wdde IVie/e should be either of dull-green and i\ory leather-paper, or 
of anagl^qibi painteil (lull-gj‘(‘c‘n and “Avi])ed” to show the cream gi-ouml 
ill the laisial pai’ts, nr of nrdinarv paper with a leaf design in green or 
ivory, the jiaper covering the liody of the W'all ha\'ing a gi'acidul design 
of tangled Shirli'y pop])ii‘S in shades of tawuiy tiTra-cotta. The mantel- 
piece, W'ell jn-oNiileil with shelv(‘S for china, ought also to be painted ivory; 
and the grate should be framed in twM) j-ow's of plain tiles, the inner bright- 
yelhnv, thi^ laiter gi‘(‘en. If this is coiisidererl too daring an arrangement, 
the tiles may ha\e a design in ri‘lic‘f, in shades of yellow ami green softly 
blmided. Thv sipiare carpet should be jiattemed in tones of creamy-browni 
and terra-cotta, with a broad mai-gin of gi’een-stained boarils round it. 
Autotyjies in frames of green- stained oak, and some pieces of greeiiy-yellow^ 
Helhi-ltobbia ])otterv, wdll accord j)h‘asant]y with the general scheme. 

When there aj-i‘ many old jirints or engravings, a suitable ilecoi-aiion 
can be carried out by using a plain cartriilge-jiaiier of a soft, dull, but not 
dark tone of bine for tlie walls, and nut-brown ])aiiit for tlie w^ood-wnik, 
touches of deep orange being introduced amid the subdued brownis aud 
bines of carpids and bangings, 

An Old-fashioned Drawing-room.— Tf the room to be treated is of the 
]()W^ (leep-window^ed type to be found in old-fashioned bouses, and if its 
ow'iier lias a nice collection of w'atcr- colour sketches, together wnth an 
Jissortmeiit of Dresden china and silver hihihifs, in dainty French cabiuets 
of inlaid maliogany, tlie ceiling should be eitlier coloured a warm cream 
verging on buff, or iianelled with one of tlie iiiiinerous high-relief papers, 
ami jiainteil tlie same tint, the walls being hung wdth a jiaper tliat has a 
graceful design of dull-])iiik I'oses and green foliage tied with love-knots of 
old blue on a satin-striped backgruiind of jiinky-fawni. The frieze should 
hav(‘ a pattern of tangled roses, shading from deep rose to palest pink, and 
the rail dividing it from the paper helow^ should, togetlier with the rest of 
the w’ood-work, be painted warm creani-wliite. For a floor-covering notliing 
will Ih‘ so desirable as an Axminster square that has a bold design in shades 
of browni and dull rose on a creamy ground. 

Rome of the chairs, among which ought certainly to be included one of 
the wnngeil ty])e soiiietiiiies known as "headache** or "grandfathers’* chairs, 
should lie w^ell-padded and upholstered with a striped tapestry of French 
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design in pale-brown, cream, and pink, with dashes of blue; while others 
less luxurious might have mahogany frames — il slightly inlaid, so much the 
better — and seats covered with green velvet A settee matching the last, 
a couple of pretty silver tables, with cabriole legs perhaps, and a long, low 



liK S') - Comer m a Hippleivliite Dniwinff looni 

Empiie miiioi to liaug above the mantel-shelf, should l)c added to the 
fuinitiiie Cushions and candle-shades ot pure yellow will give a final 
touch of distinction to the room 

A Hepplewhite Drawing’-room.— Fig :S9 repiesents a drawing-room 
fuinislied iii the style of Hepplewhite The wall-paper might be in stripes 
of any pale coloui —old gold, grey-green, oi grccnish-bluc, with or without 
a neat pattern in slightly blighter coloui s Eastern or Axininster carpet, 
with a creamy ground and a pattern lepeating in somewhat sti onger shades 
the colouring of the wall, would be suitable The colour of the furniture 
would, of course, have to be considered in selecting the paper and carpet. 

An Inexpensive Drawing-rODm.— The following scheme is suitable for 
a drawing-room on which a large sum cannot be spent. — The wood-work 
to be painted earth-brown, a daisy-pattcined ceiling-paper, and the walls 
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hung with a paper having a design of yellow daffodils conventionally 
treated on an ivory ground. If economy ha-s to be very strictly considered, 
an ai’t carpet in shades of nut-brown and soft turquoiae-bluc may be chosen, 
the cost of one measuring D or 10 feet scjuaro, or rather less, being about 
£2, Hs. Or/. Such a thin kind of floor-CQ\ ering, however, is scarcely suitable 
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for a drawing-room, and a square of Brussels carpet in the same colouring 
would be a better in\estineut. Its pi’ice woulfl be about £5. For the 
thick curtains, golden-brown plush edged with a tufted binding, and 
brightened with dado of brown-and-blue tiipestry, or with brood bands of 
printed \elveteen top and bottom, would be siitisfactoiy. Their cost, if 
made at home, need not exceed HOs. to 35i.; while a pair of Madras muslin 
inner curtains, tossellcd or fringed at the edges, can be bought for 12s. 

As to the furniture, a sofa and book-case should be found in every 
drawing-room . and a small Chesterfield couch, neatly upholstered in a pretty 
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blue-and-gold cretonne, can be obtained for 5 guineas; a settee, less cosy, 
but also less cumbrous, with walnut or mahogany frame, and cretonne- 
covered mattress and cushions, costs rather less. The l)Ook-casc may be 
an arrangement made to fit into one of the fireplace recesses, with plain 
shelves for IxMiks at the liottoui, and nooks for bits of artistic pottery 
al)ove; or a revolving Ijook-sbind in walnut might l)e substituted if more 
suitable for the room. In white wood the lecess aiTangeinent would 
probably cost about 3 guineas, anrl the price of a revohing stand would 
bo nearly the same. Of writing-tables there is a large clioic(*, from the 
pretty if fragile thing of bamboo and lacquiT to the slightly more solid 
but very dainty screen writing-desk with its high, silk-nntained back, and 
many little pigeon-holes and compartments for statioiier^\ More useful 
than either, howe\er, yet not impleasiiig in a])peurance, is a plain walnut or 
mahogany table, Mutli eitlier thri‘e *)r five dra\vers with brass drop handles, 
and a top covered with golden-brown leather. This ran be obtained for 
£3. Two other tables will be wanted, one with square or oblong top 
and a shelf underneath; the other a bjiniboo- and -matting table for tea, 
Then, with a couple of comfortable, well -stuffed chairs covered with 
cretonne to match the couch; two more with plain walnut or mahogany- 
stained frames and brocade seats; another pair of arm-chairs in the 
same style, and one basket-chair, the room, if of moderate size, will be 
fairly well fuiiiished. A fourfold Japanese screen may be added, and 
a paliii-staiifl seems to be indispensable in a modem drawing-room. 

The exact cost of the furniture works out as follows:— 


£ s d. 


CViqtet 

5 

0 

0 

Sufii ... 

ri 

5 

0 

Writing-table 

3 

0 

0 

Jloiible-slielveil table 

2 

5 

0 

Hnnk-caHe ... 

3 

3 

0 

Tea- table 

0 

10 

U 

2 Small cliiiii'H at 7^. ... 

0 

15 

0 

2 Artii-cliairH at 21tf. 

2 

a 

0 

2 U])h[)lHtoi'Hil oaBy-uliairs at 459. 

4 

10 

0 

1 Tiabket-i'hair 

0 

IS 

6 

Screen 

1 

15 

0 

Palm-Htiiiid ... 

0 

10 

0 

Ovcrniaiiiel ... 

1 

10 

0 

Curtains (ttiiuk) ... 

1 

15 

0 

Curtains (thin) 

0 

12 

0 

Kerb and fire-irons 

1 

10 

0 


35 

1 

0 


If the total amount to be spent on the room is £40, there will be a 
balance remaining of nearly £5, out of which cushions and mantel -slip 
can be provided, as well os more essential, if less decorative, ariicles, such 
as curtain-rods and a coal-scuttle. The cost of ornaments and pictures is 
tol l 10 
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not taken into conNideration, for most people have Rome to begin with, 
and the stock can be increased as time goes on. It should always be 
borne in mind that a winglc good velrc or picture is better worth having 
than a Hcore of indiflerent merit, and that a room devoid of ornaments 
is prf‘ferable to one crowded with “ bargains ” from the draper’s “ Oriental 
bazaar ” department. 

In a good many of tlie newer houses the hearths are fitted with marble, 
or, less frequently, iron curbs, and when this is the cose no fender is 
required. The tire-irons may be of brass or wrought -iron, and a fairly 
good set can be obtained for 21 «. to 25s. The nicest coal-box is an olJ- 
fasbioin‘d brass or copjier hehiiet-slniped scuttle, and it is often possible to 
]iick up one of them in a second-hand furniture-shop for about a guinea, 
or even less if in bad condition. As the dents, unless very deep, can be 
hammered out, they do not matter much. An iron potato-pot, some times 
called more poetically a witch’s cauldron, not only serves well as a recep- 
tacle for coals, but “contrives a double debt to pay”, being available as 
a palm-pot in the summer. One of these potiito-pots, blacked and fitted 
with Ji brass handh* and a tiny jiair of tongs, costs 15w. 

A Chippendale Drawing'-room. — The following scheme, slightly more 
expensive than the last, is suitable for a Rii))ny drawing-room: — All the 
wood-work to be iiainterl old-ivory; for the ceiling, the palest possible 
green self-coloured paper in a pundy conventional pattern design; a frieze 
of Shirliy poppies — white, i)ale-pink, and gi‘pen; anil a paper with graceful 
design of foliage in shadi's of gjvcn on an ivory ground. If possible, 
the carpet should be a Wilton square in shades of green and pink; but if 
the cost — about £10 — would be too gri‘at, a cool-looking gi-ecm- and- white 
fitted matting, with two or three soft-piled mgs, could be substituted for it. 
The thick curtains may be either of gieen-aud-])ink tnpestiy or of figured 
velvet, and their cost need not exceed 40s.; while for inner curtains those 
of simple Maflras muslin at 12s. a pair cannot l)e imjjrovcd on. The 
furniture shoidd be chiefiy modern ruprod net ions of Chi])j)endah*’s work, 
Avith jierhaps an old jiieee judiciously introduced here anrl there, if by good 
fortune it can he picked up cheaply in a sale-room or a dealer’s shop. A 
card-tahle (which makes a half-circle when closed), a roomy cabinet, four 
cliiiirs upholstered in pale-green tigureil vidvet, two eusy-chairs, and a high- 
backed square-ended sofa covered to match, would be wanted. In addition, 
there should be purelnised a long narrow table in red mahogany, to corre- 
spond with the rest of the furniture, a little fohling Sutherland tea-table, 
a small writing-bureau, a screen, and a palm-stand. The most suitable 
screen for tins style of rmun would be one with panels of green-and-pink 
brocade in a mahogany frame, but a cheaper substitute might he found in 
one of white Avoorl stained mahogany, with panels of plain pale-green Pongee 
arranged in close flutiiigs. The ordinary type of palm-stand is apt to be 
incongruDus in a room furnislied in the way suggested, and a really appro- 
priate one of mahogany with gilt ornamentations is rather expensive, costing 
from 858. to 40s. 
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rhe cost of such a drawing-room would be about £60: — 

£ b. d. 

10 0 0 
2 0 0 
0 12 0 
2 10 0 
7 10 0 

5 0 0 

7 10 0 

6 6 0 
1 10 0 
2 2 0 

8 H 0 

2 5 0 

L 5 0 

3 3 0 

60 1~0 

f matting and rugs were chosen instead of the carpet, the cost of floor- 
ing would be reduced by wliile a mahogany writing-table at 

GcZ. might replace* the ct)nil)iiied writing-bureau and book-case if 
er economy were iiecesKary. 

Well-ligrhted Drawingr^room. — For a room that is well-lighted but 
i:nny, a judiciouH arrangement of colour, (‘iiibracing plenty of red, is 
red. The walls should be covered witli a plain red paper, with a frieze 
megraiiate design in brighter red and full cream; all paint should be 
I warm cri'ani colour, and the ceiling-paper daisy-patterned in pale- 
V on H cream ground. If there is a recess near the Arc, a cosy corner 
be arranged in it, with a shelf flxc‘d at a convenient height to hold 
liens of (juaint blue pottery. This cosy comer would look well 
stered with jirinttid velveteen, and a juilicious mixlui e of cream and 
le loose cushions being covered with plain l ed silk. For thick curtains 
ig could be better than cream-coloured linen embroidered with a 
border of old English flowers, having similar blossoms arranged in a 
ational manner at the foot of the curtains to simulate a dado. The 
•urtains might be made of soft cream net with frills of the same 
ial, or of silk -finished cream muslin similarly edged. The space 
the chimney-piece could be appropriately filled with either an oil- 
ng or on autotype of a good picture in a wide frame of carved oak, 
h a narrow mirror mounted in the same way, and flanked by plaques 
ten copper and old Delft plates on oak shelves. High-backed carved 
^lairs upholstered with rcd-and-crcam damask cost £2 each, and a 
chair cushioned to match may be bought for 10s. A small square 
.ble costs 22«. 6c?., and a larger one of octagon shape with book -shelf 
the top £4, 12s. 6c?., while the price of a damask-covered settee is 
£8, 8s., and of a sr|uare Bt<'>ol to hold a palm 6s. 6c?. A delightful 
ireau can be purchased for £7, 78., and if it is not wanted to serve 


Oar])et 

Thick curtainis 
Thin curtciiiiH 
Card- table ... 

Cabinet 

4 Chairs at 25a. 

Sufa ... 

2 Easy-chaira at 63«. 

Long table ... 

Sutherland-table (second-hand) 
Writing- bureau aud book-case 
Screen 

ralm-stand ... 

Fender and fire-irons 
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as an escritoire, the front flap can be replaced by glass, thus providing an 
uncoinnion show-case fur hrir-ti-hrar. 

A]i Axiiiiiistev carpet (about IK feet by 12) would cost £12; it slioiild 
have a pattern in shades of red and touches of old Idue on a deep cream 
gi’ound. All china ornaments ami flower-vases should be blue Delft, royal- 
blue Worcester, or pure white. In the way of tinisliing touches may be 
adiled a high old-fashioned fender of jaerred bi-ass, i|uaint tire-ii-ons and 
helm et-.Hcul tie, and brass juits fur the palms and ferns. 

The total cost is ai)])cnded: — 



£ 

a. 

d. 

( 'nrvLMl fiak iiiii'i'Dr ... . . 

3 

18 

(i 

4 ChiiiiH 

h 

0 

0 

( 'iii'iicr cliair 

2 

1(1 

0 

SiNidl tidile ... 

1 


6 

( ijihle 

4 

12 

0 

Setter 

8 

h 

0 

Stuul... 

0 

(i 

6 

Hureaii 

. . 7 

7 

0 

( arju't 

J2 

0 

0 

I'VihIlt, ijre-iiuiih, hLuUle 


0 

0 


f>? 

’ IT 

0 


Drawing'-room Papers. — The modovn plan of iia])ei ing (he c-eiling has 
inueli to r(‘eoinmeiid it, and is (M'riaiiily a decidi fl iinpi ox eiiuait on the 
conmion])luce wliiti‘wash. When paj)ering is not considered desiralile, the 
next best thing is to lint the ceiling to accord with tlu‘ flecr)riition of the 
room, pnle-gi'e(‘ii, buff, or, wh(‘n suitable, giu^en, or faint rosi‘. In m all-[»ni)er8 
a stifl' obtrusive pattern should be avoided, the object being to make the 
walls a harmonious background for the furniture. A paper \\hich is so 
bold in design and colouring as to form th(‘ dominant note in a room, is 
inartistic. Patterns should be obtained fi-om a flrni in a large Avay of 
business, having a good i*eputiition for fair dealing, and competent to give 
advice on colour and style. There is, however, no need to discuss the subject 
here, as it has a separate section to itself. 

Drawing’-room Carpet. — Of carpets there is an infinite variety obtain- 
able at all prices. Where expense lias to lie seriously considered, an art 
ciirpet is unobjectionable if chosen jucliciously, but a Brussels, if more costly 
at tii*st, lasts a lifetime with fair wear. Persons with well-tilled purses can 
select from the many soris of pile carpets — Wilton, Axminster, Persian, 
Turkish, and Indian. Certain manufacturers supply caqiets to match the 
wall-paper. The plan has its advantiiges, but when it is adopted, the 
hangings and chair-covers should be of plain unpattorned material, or the 
effect will be unduly muiiotonuus. Mattings of all kinds, Japanese, Indian, 
Chinese, and the artistic-hued English rush mattings make admirable back- 
grounds for rugs, ami are particularly nice in the summer. They wear well, 
and may be reconiniended for use in rooms that lead to the garden wdiere 
there is much traflSc. 
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A new cord carpet, procurable in plain colours, is also of service as a 
background ior rugs and skins. It is very inexpensive and fairly strong. 
Felt should be avoided, for it shows every speck and mark, wears l)adly, 
and is never really satisfactory. For further information see Floor- 
Coverings 

Blinds. — The most suitable blinds are those of cream-coloured linen, 
plain or damasked, with insertion and border of thick lace, which are best 
known under the naim^ of Duebesse blinds. They should be mounted 
on English spring rollers if possible, but the cheaper American rollers act 
v(.iy well except in cases where the window runs right down to the ground. 
Festoon blinds should never be chosen, as they are simply dust traps. 
Venetian blinds admit air and light, and can he regulated at will, but they 
cannot he considered artistic. Thin curtains made of batiste, or tussore, 
tafleta, or coloured linen run on slender brass rods fixed at the top and 
bottom of the indows, and capable of meeting in the centre, find favour 
in some quarters, luit unli‘ss cardiilly arranged they are apt to look untidy, 
and ilo not giv(‘ to a house the same trim appearance as ordinary blinds, 
nor are they so entirely satisfactory as sbarles. Outside bliiuls of green 
rush are useful for sunny rtwiiis; they are not so general in England as 
they deserve to be. (See also “Tlliinls”.) 

Drawl ng*-room Curtains.— The old hc^avy cornice, ami solid pole, either 
gilt or woorleii, with carved emls, is liaiipily a thing of the past. Slender 
brims rods with simple ends are almost universally used, unless something 
still cheaper is required, wh(‘ii bamboo poles may be substituted. Curtain- 
rings, however, do not run freely on hainboo. 

In choosing curtains it is well to remember that hri;;ht colours look less 
bright anil dark ones darker when hung. Care must be exercised with 
regard to blue or green, as some of the darkei* shades of these colours 
hecoiiie almost block under artificial light. Curtains should hang in soft 
rich folds; anything stiff should lie avoided, ’^riiore is infinite choice of 
material — linen-plush, velvet, art serge, tapestry, and velours, to name but 
a few. Curtains of self-coloured linen may be embroidered with either silk 
or flax thread, a good example being pale-buff linen with a border and dado 
of English flowers, worked in natural colours, the body of the rurbiin 
powdered with small sprigs, and the lining of soft pale-yellow silk. A 
charming portiere may be made of golden-brown silk sheeting, with a bold 
design of gladioli, in shades of pink, rose, and cardinal, and the foliage in 
its natural grayish-green tint. Soft Madras muslin, in plain cream or 
ivory, is perhaps the best of all materials for summer curtains. Silk, silk- 
canvas, and the new lappet net with sprigs in tambour st^de, are all very 
dainty, especially for small windows, while guipure vitrage always looks 
nice, and wears well, even if it is a trifle suburban. (See also “ Curtains 
and Draperies 

Drawing’-room Chairs. — Small easy-chairs upholstered in tapestry or 
printed velvet and supplied with easily-running castors should be found in 
every drawing-room that makes any pretence of being really comfortable. 




CHARACTERISTIC HERI’FLWHITE FURNITURE 
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The shapes should be carefully chosen (see fig. 42| A chair, .somewhat 
after the style of a nursing-chair, with the front legs slightly longcj- than 
the back ones, is very coinfoitable. It may have either a walnut or an 
obonized frame, and a fancy seat of gicen, or red-and-white straw, and 
should be provided with a small thin cushion, fastened to the top-rail to 
serve the purpose of a rest. Comor-chairs make a pleasant variety, and 
may be obtained with plain or fancy rush-seats and ball-frames .stained or 
enamelled any suitable colour. Another variety of the same shape is made 
of red Chippendale inaliogany, with seat of velvet, secured by closely- 



Fig 42 — T)iagraiii ahuwlnR iniiiuiplpH uf comfort ami diiunnifnii lu chair-deBigiiiug 
Sy Edniii Itiiley (.Society uf DcaignerB). 

For coiiiroiL, tho form uf the eliair-liark Bliuuld lie ad.iiitud to the curve of the back buue, as in r and F lii the 
lutbL'i, the dope of the neat inakee btill further for eaau. The discomfort of a and l> (flinch 1iu\l‘ upright 
hackd and in a lesser degree. B, is evident fioin the diagram. 

set bi-u,M.s or cop]M‘r-headod nails. Modern Chippendale chairs of ordinary 
shape, made of ro.sewood or mahogany, inlaid with satin-wood, and uphol- 
stei-ed Avith suitable brocade or tapestry, are ahvays in good taste, but they 
do not accord quite satisfactorily with furniture of any other style. Blaek- 
rniled chairs of English make can be obtained in various simple designs 
with eitlier .straw or cane seats. They have the advantage of being .strung, 
inoflensivc in style, and inexpensive; they are also light, and easy to move. 

Rocking-chairs are not so generally appreciated in this country as they 
deserve to be, but a new and rather popular model is fitted on castors, the 
upper portion being mounted on miniature rockers. This type of chair is 
not precisely beautiful, but it looks its best when it has a frame of polished 
wood, and is upholstered with Utrecht velvet or a good lincn-plush, and 
finished with a closc-set row of copper nails. 

Tea-tables. — As to tea-tables, the cver-popnlar bamboo with its two or 
four flaps is the best among the cheapest class, and may be obtained with its 
top lEMjquered or covered with matting, cream, dull-red, or green, the last 
being perhaps the most uncommon. Folding wooden stands, plain or orna- 
mented with Cairene carving, to hold brass or copper trays, are convenient, 
and look particularly well in rooms decorated in an oriental style. Oblong 
trays of mahogany or oak with handles at each end made to drop on low 
stands, have something of novelty about them, and the small square or 
oblong tea-tables with tops inlaid with lustra or plain-coloured tiles require 
no cloth, and are decidedly pretty. 
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Drawing'-room Cabinets. — A useful type of cabinet for a drawing- 
room that is not merely a solIoti in which to receive visitors, but also a 
living-room, is one with side-receaaes for books, a secretaire with lock-up 
flap ill the centre, and ii glazed cupboard for china aliove (flg. 43). Comcr- 
cabinets in mahogany, with lattice-paned doors, are also admirable for the 
display of china, while in rooms furnished in cei-tain styles black Chinese 

cabinets have an excellent 



appearance. Bits of old silver 
and valuable miniatures are 
b(‘st shown in glass- topped 
sil\ ei- tables, the pivttii st ol 
wliich are of satin-wood 
painted in the Venus Mai tin 
st} le (fig 43), Ol ol inlaid 
niahogany These tables 
shouM always be fitteil with 
good locks, but it IS really 
best to lia\ e the glazed top 
made as a movable case, so 
that it may be lifted off and 
put into a place of security 
at night 

Overmantels. The choice 
of an oMrnianbl must of 
couise, be inflmnced to a 
great extent by the gem‘ial 
st} h of the furniture A tall, 
rathei naiiow aiiiii|UL* mii- 
rtji 111 a wide, flat, mahogany 
frame with gilt oniaminta- 
tioii goes best with plain 
Chippimlale furniture, but 
if the latter is fanciful in 


lig 43 — fnlunet with SeLictairc SiUn wood Table, with i ■ 1 „ u 

rLninvabie iBb top desigii an d L 1 aborate, a much 

more appropriate overmantel 
would be one that has three oval mirrors set in a framing of festooned 
gai lands of flow^ers cither of carved wood or “compo’ painted white, with 
or without gold picking-out Simpler ovennantels have arrangements of 
sliehes, barked with Japanese leathei -paper, surrounding an autotype or 


min or in a wdde, flat, oak frame, or the centre panel may be filled with 
plush or velvet to form a background for miniatures. 


A good w ay of exhibiting a quantity of china to advantage is to an-ange 
it on a series of shelves fixed right across the chiiiiney-breast and backed 
with either dark velvet or leather-paper, the shelves i‘xteiiding from the 
mantel-piece to within 24 inches nf the ceiling Long nairow panels of 
embroidery, old or modem, can often be successfully mounted as an over- 
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mantel; for instance, a pair might be fixed on either side of a narrow 
mirror, and the whole inclosed in a reeded or plain moulding, or a single 
panel of needlework could be used to form a centre, flanked either by tiers 
of shelves for bric-d-hraCj or by a flat, bioad framing of carved wood. 

Pianos. — When means pennit, and the room is a large one, a {praiid 
piano is, of course, a more desiialile possessirm than tin cottage or up- 



] ig 44 ^OVLinmiitLlB 1, In Maliugaii>, miaul 2, In BuiuutliLil tuppei J, lu MaLugaii} , oi 

Finu paiiitLil white 


right-grand, but it is with one of the latter that most people have to be 
content The general outline of the cottage piano can never be aesthetic- 
ally beautiful, but much has been done of late years to improve its appear- 
ance by tasteful decoration Mahogany cases inlaid with satin-wood are 
often exceedingly pretty, and so are those of daik, dull-polished lose-wood, 
with front panels that have a raised Japanese design worked out in ivory 
and mother-of-pearl Oak-cased pianos are occasionally seen, but for some 
reason or other this wood seems ill-suited for the purpose. The draping of 
a piano-back is described under “ Curtains ami Drajierics 

The fashion of crowding the top of the piano with pots of flowers, 
photogi-aphs, and all kinds of bibeloU is a bad one, and no really musical 
person would think of following it. Yet the long unbroken line of the 
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top is very ugly and inartiHtic. This defect may be remedied to a certain 
extent by fastening the curtain concealing the back to one of the wrought- 
iron or brass ornamental rods that stand up slightly above the top of the 
piano, or by attaching a shelf and rail, as shown in the illustration (fig. 44), 
to the instrument. If vases are placed on this shelf they do not affect the 
tone, and the rail is of gi'eat assistance in aiTangiiig the drapery. 

Drawingf-room Couches. — Although not so fasliionable as some other 
kinds, there is no sofa more comfoiiable than the Chesterfield, with its 
"roll-over” ends and back. Next to this is the reproduction of an older 
style of sofa, with high square back and ends, and straight short mahogany 
or rose-wood legs. This looks \)est upholstered in velvet or fumiture- 
bi’ocade with an edging of closely-set brass or copper nails. The straight 
Empire couches with bolster-ends are not very coinfortnble, but they suit 
rooms furnished in a French style, and as they have no backs they may be 
placed in any position. Wicker-couches fitted ^^ith springs arc popular on 
account of their cheapness, and, if nicely upholstered, are quite adinissil)le in 
a simply-furnished drawing-room. Box-ottoinan couches, althougli gener- 
ally considered only fit for bedrooms, arc often useful in small drawing- 
rooms, and can be made to look well by means of a 2)rettily-drapDd valance 
and frilled cushions. A cane -lounge, furnished with crettmne- covered 
mattress and plenty of loose j)illt>ws, is as comfoi’table os many a more 
expensive couch, and is often convenient when placed near a French window 
in summer. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR DKAWINO-ROOMS. 

1. For a South or West Room. — Wall-jiaper sapphire-blue; white 
frieze Avith shelf, painted nliite, beneath it; and blue and-white china 
jais and coi)])er jdates placed on shelf. Carj)et of Persian design; cur- 
tains in leather- colouied damask. Uhippendale furniture coverurl old- 
gold vchet. Lrass fender, fire-irons, and coal-vase. Wood-work all 
painted white. 

2. For a South or West Room not so lig’ht as No. 1. — Wall-paper 
pale apjde-gi’ecn, with frieze of pink roses on wdiitc gi'ound; frieze rail 
painted green, slightl}^ darker than w all-pajier: all other wood-w^ork painted 
white; ceiling -paper wann giay 2 )atteru on white ground. Green-and- 
gold carpet, curtains of old rose plushette or ta 2 )estiy. Modem simple 
mahogany furniture covered old rose as curtains Fender, fire-irons, and 
coal- vase of copper. 

3. For a North or East Room. — Cinnamon colour Eltonbury w^all- 
paper; ceiling -paper ])alc green pattern on cream ground; wood -work 
painted ivory colour; Turkey or AxmiiiBter carpet in old rose; reseda- 
green silk cuitains; satin-wood furniture covered old rose; bright steel 
tender and fire-irons. 

4. For a North nr East Room with plenty of Lig-ht.— Cream wall- 
paper with delicate rose pattern; wood-w ork 2 )a'inted very pale gieen; ceil- 
ing- 2 )aper white and silver; deep rose tapestry curtains. Old oak furniture 
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with covering of richly -coloured tapestry. Fender, fire-irons, and coal- 
vase of brass. 

5. For B. BlHall, dark Room. — Blue-and- white chintz paper and white 
paint. Qreen carpet, cream curtains, Sheraton furniture coven^ green silk. 
Brass fire-irons, &c. 

6. For a very Inexpensive Room, rather dark.— Wall-paper prim- 
rose, paint white; sapphire-blue square caipet, curtains of blue-and-white 
linen; simple wax-polished oak or stained mahogany furniture, covered with 



Fig 45 — SppulnieuB of Sheratnii’s Woik. 


pale-green tapestry; plain oblong mirror over mantcl-piece, with shelf 
above for plates and china: some brightly-colourerl printed linen cusliions: 
and iron and brass fender and fire-irons. Clipboards in firepleu^ recess 
painted white to match fitted wood-work. 


THE BREAKFAST-ROOM. 

The broakfast-room is rjirel}- either a cheerful or ai'tistic apartment, 
and only too often the furniture consistH of ill-assorted odds and ends; yet, 
if any meal needs to be eaten in pleasant surroundings it is the fii*st 
one of the day, when peojile, unless very young, e\ei‘ptionally healthy 
or unusually philosophic, are apt to be low-spin ted and ])essimistic. 

A Brlg'ht Breakfast-room — A successful method of brightening a dull 
room is to hang the walls ^yith a paper of a warm, glouing y ellow tone, 
not one that has any suspicion of gi'eeii or lemon about it, but a rich, full 
colour approaching orange, though less hut and tieiy. The design should 
be conventional, bold but not niggling or paltry, nor yet, on thje other band, 
over-large if the room is small. If the walls are vciy loflj" in proportion 
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to t\u' floor sppo, it is (iosimble to biviik tlio surfiico by eitlier ii friozc or 
dado whkduuiiy itt' ol anaglvptft or a kiuilrrd inivteriiil, jaiintod brown, mid 
thi‘ raist'd portion ot tiio dpRijin "wiped ” to show the ei-eain ;rrouiid lH.>iie.atli. 
while all the wooil-work ol the room, includinir th.' inantel-pieee, ahould he 
painted brown, or, better still, stained inerliuin oak. A still li^ditiw and more 
cheery effect would he ino.lueed by a dado of wocmI- panel liiifr or even 
ordinary matel.-lmaidinp, painted cream tor rather i^ory, as even the best 

pfiint liiLS a tL'inlfiicy it) darkrii 
the doors, iiiantel- 

^ piL‘L*i‘ nnd otluT wood-Mork 

lu^iii^siijiiliirly treaterl. Soinuch 
^IPP!^ 1|P1I11LJ11 0 whiti* hf)\vi‘ver, i'tH|iiii'es 

I 1 1 I I 11 'i f H disil of uttmtinii if it is 
If I I I tn 1)L‘ ki^pt ill ^ood ord(‘r, tlirre- 

i liil ^ fon* ti) tliDSi' whn ciiiiiiot aflurd 

“H ^ ?f|!p of lilts tlu^ 

'l l| darker scliemt* of col uiiriii^ may 

flankiijn it on uitlii*!- siile, and 
narrow shelf alM)\ e, on which 
Delft iilates ke ran^jed, is 

i’ll' 4^* Lii Fire \n)th useful aiiil Hufhcieiitly 

(Wuuil ManUl pipie by (t. 'VV iiftlit, Ltd ). j i ^ c 

ornamental. A narrow strip ot 

looking -uhiss of the wddth of the inautcl itself, wdtli a shelf at the top, 

is equally neat and pretty. 

As to the ^ate, there is much to be said in favour of a gas-fire w^hen 
the room is one that is required to be w'arm at an early hour. From a 
decorative jHiint of view', however, the old-fashioned hob-giate, wdiich pro- 
vides such cosy quarters for the cojipcr kettle — without which no breakfast- 
parlour is completely eipiipped — and muffin dish, is most desirable, and 
almost every description of grate can now be had wdth such hobs. If there 
are tiles, the}’ should be of some plain warm colour harmonizing with the 
surrounding wall. Barless fires are often used, and have much to recom- 
mend them. Some have grates and “economizers” which can be draw'n 
entirely aw'ay from the fire-brick interiors^ some, like the “ well fire ”, are 
sunk beneath the hearth, and air is supplied through gratings. 

Carpets. — A square carpet — Axminster, Peraian, or Turkey, if possible 


looking-g 
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— should he chosen, in tones of deep-yellow and warm brown, with flashes 
of rich hlu(‘, the surround heiii^ plain cream, or cream -and -orange 
i7a])aiieso matting will Ih‘ in harmony with the walls; or the floor may be 
wholly covered with brown felt or cord-matting, if there are plenty of rugs. 

Curtains. — The choice of curtains must be guided to a consideratJe 
extent by the shape and style of the windows. If they are rectangular, 
plain straight curtains of printed vehet, brown serge, or linen-plush, edgcil 
wdth the nan‘owi‘st of tufted bindings, will be a safe seleciion. Browm 
liniai, too, ornamented wdth a laddly- designed of dee})- 3 "ellow 

linen, makes uncommon and effective hangings, if the linen is thick enough. 

Window-seat. — If at all possible there should be a wdile wdiidow^-seat, 
W'ith shelved cujdioards beni‘alh for pajjers, ])hotographs, and unl)ound 
periorlicals. It sboxdrl be ctanfortabl^ u])holstei-efl with hair-stuffed mat- 
tri'sses, covei-ed to harmonize w'ith, not necessarily to match, tlie ciirtaiiiB, 
and should also be provided with plenty' of down-stuffed rushiniis. 

Furniture. — The fiirnitun* shonlrl he im more nindesi and siiiqder lines 
than that of a dining-rooni. With the w’arm y ellow scheme suggested, dark 
oak aceords excellently, hut it should, if possible, be English-made, solid, 
w’ell-finished, and devoid of any superfluous ornamentation, while the 
surface should he wax-jxolished until the beautiful gi-ain show\s to perfection. 

-plates and handles maj” be of copper or iron, as finely" w^rought as 
the purchasiT can aflord. Plaques of hammered copper, if thej" have real 
artistie >alue, imiy he judieiousl^’' iiitroflured as ornaments on the sideboard. 
If the room is small, how'e^ er, it is a good plan to disjjense with a conven- 
tional siJel)oard altogether, substituting for it simply-designed — i.e. 

cupl)oards with wdde flat tops and several slielves alnjve, fitted into the 
recesses bc‘iw'eeii the chiinne^^-hreast and w all. These, well-finished, painted 
to match the W’ood-W’orh, ainl fitted with good brass handles, should uot 
cost more than £5 or £(> i*ach, and with either a genuine old nak gate- 
table or a careful co])v, or other antique shape, a set of plain oak- 

framed chairs wdth rush or biow’ii morocco or pig-skin seats, as means 
permit, and a wu-itiiig- table or bureau, w ill ec^uip a small room sufficiently 
for all practical pui’poses. 

The groon-staiiied fui-niture which has attained such w^ell- deserved 
popularity is well suited for use in a breakfast-room which, possessing a 
warm and sunny aspect, permits the decorator a larger choice of colour- 
schemes. 

Decorative Effects. — Walls hung with a soft blue paper, w’ood-work 
staim‘d green, blue tiles in the fireplace, dark-green floor-nmttiiig — such as 
can be bouglit for Is. or Is. (if?, a 3 "ard, — ainl cuHaiiis of tapestiy- in wdiicL 
shades of blue and gieeii are blended, wdll make a pleasing setting for a 
quaint, but not fantastie, siiit(‘ of green-stained oak, with rush-seated chairs. 
Or, there nia}' be a liigh dado of dark-green aiTtis-cloth, witli a blue-and- 
gi’een paper above the rail, and cui-tains of green linen W’ith bands of 
a'ppUqur in blue. 

The blues and gi-eens must be earefullj" chosen, othenvise the result 
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wUl probably be so discordanl as to be unbearable. Della Robbia potterv 
looks charming in a blue-green room, and so does some of the more homely 
dark-green i^-are made iu the south of England. ^ 

Need it be said that every tiling about a breakfast-room should be fresh 
and dainty? The sideboard or buffet-cloths should be of linen, finely 
embroidered: sweet-seentvd, old- fashioned flowers should fill bowls and 
jars on mantel-shelf and table; and every scrap of metal work should be 
blight. 

FOR BREAKFAST-ROOMS. 

1. Aspect very Sunny.— Dado of lincrusta painted ivory-white; paper 
with leaf design in pale-green or ivory ground. All wood-w'ork painted 
white. Square carpet in shades of giceu; green-tind-ivory luiitting .sur- 
round, curtains of vo.se-pattcmed chintz, or a silk and wool brocade in 
pale colours luid a small delicnU' design. Mahogany furniture (Sheraton). 

2. Aspect rather Dull. — Paper with conventional design in tw’o shade.s 
of golden-tan; deep frieze distemper in lightest tan shade, with stencilled 
design in oak-hrown. Wood-work stained oak, mantel-piece "pokered” with 
proverb or motto on stained background. Blue-and-brown earpt't: blue- 
and-brown velveteen curtain.s, fumigated oak furniture, brown leather seats. 

3. Room Well-lighted but not very Sunny. — Pa])er, dull- red, formal 
pattern; pluiii red paper frieze, cream paint, shelf with row of blue Delft 
plates. Mantel-piece cream; blue-and- white Dutch tiles. Red carpet, sur- 
round painted cream; red and cream damask curtains; oak furniture. 


THE LIBRARY OR STUDY. 

Library Furniture. — The furniture, however simple and inexpensive, 
must be substantial; it is impo.ssible for nuyone to write witli comfort 
sitting on a rickety chair at a shaky table. Three chairs, a lieavy writing- 
table of the pedestal type with a nest of drawers at each side, and a re- 
volving bookcase, will be quite sufficient for a small room, in addition to 
the bookcases lining the walls. It is often poasible to buy second-hand, at 
a very low price, old-fashioned, strong-framed chaii's, that only require 
re-seating to serve as admirable library chairs. Pedestal writing-tables 
co.st from £3, lOs., but these also can often be bought second-hand with 
advantage. 

The Bookcases. — The sectional bookcases now obtainable are very 
convenient, as they can be bought a shelf at a time, without looking 
incomplete. They have dust-proof glass fronts, very easily raised, and 
are not expensive. They can be built up round a writing bureau, or used 
between windows, and there is nothing but the size of the room to put a 
limit to their number. They are particularly useful for those who are 
making a library. Tenants of rented houses will do well to see that the 
shelves are not nailed to the walls, but screwed into battens arranged for 
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le purpose, so that they can be easily removed; otherwise they become 
le landlord’s property. Glazed bookcases ore quite unnecessary. Books 
) not sufTer, but rather benefit, by coming into contact with the air, and 
ather edges to the shelves will protect the tops from dust. In all the 
jst bookcases the uprights that support the shelves are made with grooves 
ito which the shelves slide, so that the height can be regulated to the size 



Fin. 47.-Hectlonal Bookcwe, Globe- Wernluko pattern. Tho BupBrate case ahowB the slidlnR fflasB door 

with parallel motion. 


f the books. This plan can be followed with fixed bookcases also. The 
helves should not reach to a height of more than seven feet al)Ove the 
round, and a space of eighteen inches should be left between the lowest 
helf and the floor, enclosed either by sliding wood panels or by serge 
urtains suspended from slender brass rods. Behind, magazines and papers 
an be neatly stowed away. The tops of the cases should be finished with 
carved wooden balustrade; the balcony rails, sold from a few pence the 
oot ready for staining, will serve the purpose; and an excellent effect is 
reduced by a panel or rather strip of stained and polished wood above 
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it, flat against the wall, and reaching to the frieze or frieze-rail. Tills 
flub-frieze of wood forms a good backgi-ound for china platet* or curios of 
any kind. Some persons who do not possess a sufficient number of volumes 

practically to “ line the w alls " 
prefer dvi ai f liookcases, but these 
lire not ad\isable, as Inniks that 
are kept too near the floor are 
exposed to draughts and dust, and 
if the r(K)iu is on the giuuiid- 
flfjor, the low est i o^^ of liooks an ill 
pi-obiiljly suffi 1 from damp also. 
A 1 e\ oh ing brnikcase (tig 4S) is a 
most use! Ill pfissession, especi.illy 
ill a small room, it occu])ies \ery 
little space, and Avill hold ii sur- 
prising iiumbei of Nolumes. Whiai 
the number of ImioKs is not large, 
artistic hanging bookcases such 
as those shown in fig. 40 aie both 
conAcnient and ])leasiiig to the 
eye. They should be tixed with 
the low(‘st shelf about 4 feet 
alxiAe the ground, and the AAall 
spaces alwiAM* and lH‘tA\iLn tlum may be adoiiied ANith good prints, or 
photograiihs that haA e some special inteiest attaching to them 

The Writing’-table. — Even in the smallest and most simply- furnished 
study the appointments of the an ri ting-table must be irreproachable, and 



Fiff 41 —Hanging Bonkcase 


this is not so much a matter of expense as of taste and care. It is useless 
to display handsome ink-stands and blotting-pads if the ink in the one is 
dirty’, thick, or altogether dried up, or the paper in the other tom and 
soiled. Such a state of affairs shows careless housewifely, to say the least 
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of it. The shape of the ink-stand must naturally be detennined by indi- 
vidual taste, but the ink-pots, whieli may be of either glass or china, must 
be large enough to hold a fair quantity uf ink, for a “thimbleful which 
is all that some fanciful jiots will contain, dries up in a day. They must 
also be so fashioned that it is impossible for them to overbalance. There 
should be two ink-pots, one for black and the other for red ink: and 
in addition, two blotting-pads, or a p»id and a blotting -book — one on each 
side of the tiible — always well supplied with ch^aii white blotting-pa2)er. a 
jien rack or tray with penholders fitted lK)th with fine and with broad nibs, 
a well-filled note and cnv'eloi)e case, a ptist-card ease, a date-stand, a letter- 
Iwlaiice, n string-boK with scissors, a jjaper-kiiife, a small bt)x with three 
compartments, one for pins and pa])er-fasteners, om* for ]M‘n nibs, and one 
for stamps, a taper and match stand, and a rack or small basket for holding 
letters should also b(' in every study. It is imjjossibh^ to (piote jjrices for 
these items; they cjin all bc‘ bought at stationers’ sho2)s from a few jjenco 
each to almost anj’’ sum that extra v’agant persons may wish to give. A 
pair of candlesticks is always included in “library table sets”, but when 
a g(M)d reafling-laiiip is used, the candlesticks are ornaments, not necessaries. 

Wall Decorations and Oddments. — Keally good oil-i)aintmgs, family 
portraits and the like, are often seen in large libraiies, and the}" suit their 
surroundings well, but in a small study coloured 2)iclures should be con- 
spicuous by their abs(‘nce; and the jn-ints should be prebaubly of small 
size, vvdth black or dark wood frames. There vvdll 2)rj)bably be little v\all 
space hdt for adonnnent vvdieii all the l)ook-shel\ es are in jilace, (‘xcey)! 
above the mantel-jnece and ovei* the door, but here such things as favourite 
foils, curious arms, and vertv, of all kinds can be tastefully displayed, while, 
if the study is sacrod to the master of the house, and has to ser\e him 
as a smoking-room also, a caiwi^d j>i]u*-rack will probably be found above 
the niantel-sheir. In such a case, too, a small carv"(‘d or stained wood table, 
with cigar and cigarette box, tolwicco-jar, and match-staiifl, will be a neces- 
sary a<lditioii to the appointments. Even in the smalh‘st stmly a service- 
able w"aste-paj)er basket should find a place. If it is of the ordinary ojien 
lattice i)attem, it sliouhl be neatly lined with sateen or linen to prevent 
small pieces of pape^r from straying out on to the carjiet; but it should not 
be “draped”, as it might be with jirojmety in drawing-room or boudoir. 
A brass or carved-wciod newspaper-rack is also a desirable adilition. 

Carpet and Curtains. — A huge Oriental rug, or, if this w^ould be too 
exjiensive, a Komanhurst carpet, costing from l 7 s. Gd. according to size, is 
best for the floor-cov"enng, with stained and varnished surround; or either 
cork carpet or parquet -pattern linoleum might be used, with two cheap 
Oriental rugs, a small one under the table, a larger one as hearth-iaig. 
Window^’-curtains of printed art serge in art-blue, russet-brow'n, or terra- 
cotta, edged with ball fringe, arc suitable. A portiere to match is a 
necessity; it will serve to exclude noise as well as draughts. 

Heat and Lig^ht. — Electricity or oil is a better illuminant for the 
library than gas, which is apt to damage bindings. For heating purposes, 

VOL L 11 
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there is nothing ho ^oocl as a coal fire in an ordinary hlow-combufltion grate. 
Even if the room is not in regular daily uhi‘, a fire should be lighted fre- 
quently, CHpecially in damp weather; otherwise the books will inevittibly 
bo attacked by mildew, and ruined sooner or later. For light, a powerful 
hanging-lamp over the table, with an adjustable shade so that the light 
can be eoneentrated at will either on the tabic or on any i)ai't of the 
room, may be recommended. But failing this hanging-lamp, the “Queen’s” 



Flf?. 5U.— Sheraton WrlUnir-tablL' nni Chidr. 


reading-lamp, with one or two burners, will serve well. It costs from 9s. GcZ. 
to 25s. according to quality. There are cheaper reading-lamps of this 
description, but they do nut wear well, and soon get out of order. 

A Larg’er Library. — The foregoing notes are applicable to the small 
room that constitutes the library or .study in an eight- or ten-roomed house; 
though the general piinciples laid down may be etjunlly well observed 
when the library is of larger dimciLsions. Those, however, who can afford 
to have a spacious libraiy can generally afford to spend a gooil deal of 
money on it; and in such a case the fumiture should be at oiiee handsome 
and comfortable. Either dark carved oak or mahogany furniture of 
eighteenth-century design, preferably Sheraton, is most appropriate, with 
the bookcases in oak or mahogany to correspond; but there must be no 
mixing of styles, the whole room must be in harmony. A large old- 
fashioned Turkey carpet is the ideal floor-covering, over a parquet or 
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Rtamed and polished floor; the hanging and decorations should be of rich 
subdued colours, the former of heavy fabrics, while the fireplace appoint- 
ments, curb, fire-irons, and coal-scoop, should be of bent iron and copper. 
The ideal library winilow is a 
deep Bfiuare Iwiy, facing west- 
wai-d, with leiwled diamoiirl panes, 
the lower ones filled with faintly- 
tinted glass, the upper ones with 
lielily-stained ilcsigiis. Such a 
w iiidoWjWith a deep, low window- 
seat strewn with gorgeous-col- 
oured cushions, is a joy foi e\er 
to J)ne of ai-tistic temperament. 

Although genuine aiitii|U(‘ fur- 
niture is so rare and costly that 
it ran only lie acquired by w ealthy 
connoisseurs, excellent nqilicus 
of old flesigns both in oak and 
mahogany are alwa^ s obtainable; 
many of them in fact an* so 
skilfully mode that it is difficult 
even for a connoisst'ur to detect 
the difierence betwi'di a genuine 
anti(iue piece of funiituri and 
the inoflern n*plica, but all the 

best furniture-inahl'IS who sell Fig SL-LibrarySUim (tun Ul foldulmto form of chair) 
this class of goods are careful 

to give inrormatioii at once upon this mutter Among the luvurioua 
plenishings of a liainlsome libraiy aie a well-made bureau, one or two 
quiiint comer- cup boards, a gi’an d father s cluck, ami a large picturesque 
screen of embossed leather studded with copper nails. In such a room also 
the bookcases wouhl be higli, and therefore a proper set of library steps 
would be needed in oak or mahogany. The illustration (fig. 51) shows 
a library chair convertible into a substantial set of steps by a very simple 
ineeliaiiism. It is obtainable in either carved oak or mahogany. (See also 
“Management of a Small Library'*, vol. i\ ) 


BEDROOM FURNITURE AND DECORATION, 

The modem bedroom is all bright, light, and delicate in colour. Even 
in grimy London and other large cities almost equally grimy, white 
enamelled furniture, white lincrusta dado, and bedsteads whose strength 
of iron and brass is hidden under pale enamel, are preferred to mahogany 
and walnut suites by very many. In flats there is an arrangement of 
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fitments in white wood that tends largely to the economy of space, and 
also to the absence of dust, these fitments being carried up to the ceiling, 
and consequently affording no flat surface high beyond the industrious 
chambermaid’s reiich, where Just may rest undisturbed. As much cannot 
be said for the suites; but the handsome appearance of these latter and their 
portability will always commend them to the practical. The taste for 
white bedroom furniture is so strong that even costly bedsteads in carved 
mahogany are enamelled white. It all looks beautifully clean and delicate, 
there is no doubt but none the less it would at one time have been 
thoiiglit a heres}'' to cover in the fine wood with a layer of paint. In fact, 
it is an atrocity, and the on]3^ jiossible excuse foi- it is the love of cleanli- 
ness that is a cba)*actcriatic of uiir age. 

Brass bedsteads are probably more general!}^ liked than an}' other, 
though makers of artistically framed wooden oni‘s produce many teniiitiiig 
specimens. An all-brass bedstead is expensive, more particular! when 
elaborately decorated as some of them are, and fui'tiinately for those whose 
pui'ses are shallow, the iron and brass ones are made to look veiy well. 
To enamel the jdain iron ones white is not be^'ond the capacity of the 
amateur, and some persons have rather a taste for a bit of work of the 
kind. The effect of cai'eful enamelling on an otlierwise shabb}^ old chest 
of drawers, table, wash-stainl, or chair is nothing short of astonishing, 
and the fresh paint is also an aid in cleanliness. Applied in eveiy crevice, 
it puts a sudden end to insect pests and their store of eggs. Pri'tt}' and 
inexpensive suites in ash or birch, planned fairly widl v>itb a view to 
comfort and con\enience, can be Imd at an}' furniture warehouse. 

The Ideal Bedroom should be of fairly ample proportions, well-lit, yet 
not so o\ er- windowed as to be uneiidurably cold in winter: the doors and 
windows arrangeil to leave a suitable situation for the buil, neither facing 
the direct morning light nor exactly in the teeth of the worst draught in 
the room, and a convenient space for the dressing-table where a goorl light 
will fall oil it without the necessity of placing it right across the wiinlow. 

A tiled recess with a fitted wash-basin supplied with hot and cold w'atcr, 
the clraiii connections being, of course, absolutely perfect, should be found 
in an ideal bedroom. Well-arrangc*d cupl)oards, too, carried right up to 
the ceiling so as to avoid that useless, dust-collecting space at the top, are 
iii(lisp(*nsable. Anri last, hut not least, the grate must be of the best slow- 
cnmhustioii type, since it is most e.ssential that a bedroom stove should be 
ol 11 kind in which it is po.ssible to keep a small fire burning steadily with- 
out constant attention. Doctors strongly recommend gas-stoves for this 
reason. 

Generally speaking, the rules for the decoration of a bedroom apply 
equally whether the apartment be large or small. 

It may be taken as a general principle that the colouring of a bedroom 
should be light, not necessarily pale, but the reverse of heavy and sombre. 
Daffodil-yellow, reddish terra-cotta, warm buff, and the redder tones of 
pinks are most suitable for rooms facing norih or north-east, while almost 
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all shades of green and blue, lemon-yellow, and salmon-pink are better for 
those that get a fair amount of sunsliiiie. Cream or ivory paint is always 
a safe choice for all bedrooms; but in houses where there ai e many children, 
and especially in schools and boarding-houses, it is a more economical plan 
to stain the wood-work either oak or walnut. 

Bedroom Papers. — The design of a bedroom paper is important. It 
must not be “ spotty ”, it must not repeat itself too frei|uently or " run into 
lines”, and it must not be one of those eccentric and irritating patterns 
of flying birds that never “ get any forrardcr. ” or of cherubs sitting in- 
securely on prickly roses, or chasing butterflies tlint they never catch. 
Even the designs nf bows of ribl)on and liigh-liandJed baskets of flowei-s 
falling over on their sides, which suit so many tastes, are apt, pretty 
enough in themselves though they may be, to gi’ow annoying when they 
liMvc to 1)6 contemplated during the long, feverish hours of an invalid’s day. 

Whether floral-patterned papers are altogeth(‘r desirable in bedrooms is 
a moot point. Tlii‘y are ol'teii very graceful and chaiming, but the majority 
have a tendiaiey to fldgetiness, which is strengthened \\heii the curtains 
match the paper in pattern as some decorative authorities advise. 

Oil the whole, for a i-ooin in regular use, the best type of pajier is one 
whieli has a iiurely conventional pattern or a > cry sini])le design of natural 
foliage in two shadc*s of one Cf)lour. There may be a frieze either of plain 
colour-wash or iiigi-ain jjajier, or, if a stronger relief is d(‘sired, of festoons of 
flow(‘rs. Striped papers in two tones of colour look particularly wa‘l] under 
a \N ide floral friezi*. 

'Ilieoretically, tlie so-called washable papei’s are peri'ect from a sanitary 
point of view for bedrcioiii walls, but as a matter of fact they will bear 
nothing more than the most cautious anil gentle siionging, while if the 
w^ill is in the least degi-ee dani]) they become (piickly and hopelessly staineil. 
W)ishable distemper may fairly be willed tlie most hygienic means for 
treating beilrooin and bath-room ivalls. It can be in any colour, and 
a pale-green looks w^cll ivith any funiiture. It is not more expensive 
than a well-wearing pajier, and will long outlast one. 

Floor-covering. — Though doctors are unanimous in condemning the 
practice of covering the bedroom floor with carpet, it has not yet been 
banished universally, as it ought to be. Cork carpet covering the whole 
fl(M)r is perhaps the ideal bedroom covering, being noiseless and warm. 
It can be had plain or printed, and costs from 2n. fld. per square yard. 
Linoleum is certainly cold to the feet, and must, in winter at least, be 
supplemented by mats or rugs. It is very cheap, costing from Is. 8d. per 
yard of full width, i.e. about 5 feet, and is made in delicate pale tints 
that go with distempered walls or pretty wuill-papcvs. Inlaid linoleum 
is double the price of the other, but is w^ell worth the difference, the pattern 
being manufactured to penetrate right through it to the very liack. It 
cannot, therefore, get rubbed or shabby as that on the cheap linoleum 
often does after a few months. 

Floorcloth is rccominended by most authorities as the cleanest floor 
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covering over priidiicefl. It is brown, and is either plain or printed. The 
price bc^dus at 2«. i)(/. per square yard, and one advaiitiige of it is that 
it can be cut in one piece to fit a room of S yards wide. 

A well-known firm recommends matting as a floor-covering for bed- 
rooms. The Chme■=^e, Indian, and Japanese are often pretty and not 
unpleasant to the feet, but the same cannot be said for cocoa matting. How- 
ever, this latter is very strong, and could be sii])plemcntcd by mats and 
a rug or two. The foreign makes cost from Is. per square yard, the 
cocoa fiom \s. 4>d. Much of the latter is made in our prisons. 

No carpet of any kind should ever he put under a bed. In this position 
it collects dust which is troublesome to remove, an objection sufficient to 
condcijin it, as every mistress of a household knows. With cork or 
linoleuiji covering the floor completely, nothing further is needed than 
a strip of carpet or a ^^arm rug at each side of the bed, one in front of the 
dri'ssing-tahle and another before the "wash-stand. A rug before the firt‘- 
plaee is comfortnble. In summer all the.se strips and rugs may dispensed 
\\ itli. 

Bedroom Curtains.- -The subject of betlroom curtains is fully dealt 
with in anotlier section of this book; therefore it is unnecessary to discuss 
them at lengtli here, ft may be said, how^evc^r, that cotton or linen is more 
suitahl(‘ for their material than any unwashable stuff, and that they should 
be ample enough to dj-aw right across the window, as wadi as sufficiently 
thick to darken tlie room etlectually if necessary. The stouter makes of 
art linen, coloured Bolton sheeting both plain and pailerncd, printed dimity, 
crtdoiine, and the very popular glazed chintz are chief among the most 
snitahli‘ fabrics for l)eflroom hangings. 

Short curtains (half blinds) of some description are necessary in 
windows of all hedrooiiis, but fortunately tlie jneltiest kind is also the 
simjilest. Plain soft muslin — white or cream — tussore silk, tambour muslin, 
and ]\Iadras inusliii of small design, are all equally suitable materials for 
tln‘ ])urpose. If made of tussore silk, the little curtains may be edged 
wdth a narrow" tufted silk binding and allowaal to hang loosely from the 
brass n)A at the top, but those of mubliii should be tightly and evenly 
stretched between rods run through the two hems. 

Bedsteads and Bedding*. — Until recently the only kind of bedstead 
regarded as admissible in any modem house w"a.4 one made entirely of metal, 
either brass or iron, or a combination of both. And very ugly and badly 
designed most of these bedsteads remained, in spite of the enormous iin- 
provcnients in almost all other branches of furnishing. So ugly, indeed, 
that in nine cases out of ten the bedstead, no matter how much had been 
expended on it, was a blemish in a room that might have been otherwise 
charming in every detail. About 1885, however, a reaction in favour of 
Avooden bedsteads began to set in, and now there is scarcely a furniture-shop 
that has not a “largo selection” of these revivals on view'. For the most 
part, w"ooden bedsteads (fig. 52) are of simple and satisfactory design, and 
os they have iron laths and joints, they are at least free from one of the 
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notorious drawbacks of the ugly catafalque of early Victorian days with 
its wood laths and elaborate pileLstcrs and cornices. It is true that some of 
the modem wooden bedsteads verge on the eccentric. Those in an Egyptian 
style, for example, should be avoided, as well as all that display on head and 
foot boards weird emblazonments of rising and setting suns or of more or 
less apt mottoes in fantastic lettering. Novelty may lend to such things a 
transient charm, but they are not ])leaHant to live with. 

Bed draperies are practically extinct. The simple hangings from the 
sw inging Italian wings to ward off draughts, and the flat curtain against the 
wall behind the bed-head for decorative effect — nothing more is desirable 
or fashionabh‘. Some mistresses still cling to the valance or flounce round 
the bedstead frame, but this is entirely unnecessary in these days of low 
bedsteads and big coverlets, besid(»s encouraging the untidy and uiiwhole- 
Home habit of storing boxes and other things under the bed. 

The poor rpiality of tin* actual bedding used in houses otherwise well 
and even luxuriously furnished, is a strange hut indisputable fact. Ancient 
“box” mattreHS(‘s with broken springs, overlays as hard as paving-stones 
or full of hoiTible lumps, insufficiently -stuffed pillows with (|uill8 sticking 
out through the coai'se, uncased ticking, and common cotton sheets — all 
these are often met with, not only in expensive provincial hotels, where 
they appear to bt* the rule, but also in the private houses of the well-to-do 
middle -class. In this respect French domestic management compares 
favourably with English. 

The box-spring or French mattress has gone out of vogue since the 
introduction of woven-wire and spiral spring mattresses of wliich there 
are many varieties in the market (fig. 52 a). Thu cheapest class of these 
mattresses is not jjarticularly durable, but the more expensive sort lasts 
exceedingly well and, combined with a good hair overlay, makes a de- 
lightful and healthy couch. The conical springs of No. 1 in tig. 52 a are 
riveted to a strong steel frame. Thu wire webbed covering ensures an 
even surface luid allows the fullest play to the springs. The mattress folds 
in two and is extremely light. A chain or wire mattress should always 
have a protective cover to prevent its chafing the mattress over it, and this 
cover should not be of the dust-collecting stuffy felt often recommended by 
upholsterers, nor of thin calico, but of a very thick, close-woven, gray 
material known as sail-cloth. After having been in use some time the 
wire mattress has a tendency to stretch and drop lower than it should. 
It must then be screwed tightly up, and if this docs not suffice, it must 
be cut by an upholsterer. 

For tlie overlay good hoi’se-hair is undoubtedly the best filling; but 
those chilly persons who prefer the wanner wool may be advised to 
choose an overlay stuffed with white wool, with a thin layer of the 
finest horsehair in the centre. Every overlay should be provided with 
a neat outer case of brown holland made to tie or button on. This is 
specially needed at the sides and ends, where it is handled in making 
the bed. 
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Bedroom Furniture. — One of the expensive items of bedroom furniture, 
viz. the wardrobe, can occasionally be dispensed with by means of a little 
ingenuity in fitting one up in a recess of the room itself or outside on the 
landing. A shelf planned to fit in the available space as many pegs as 
can be contrived in it, and a rod fastened along the front with rings on 
it, are often sufficient. The rest consists of a full curtain of some material 
sufficiently thick to keep out the dust. 

Oak stained green has been used rather largely during the past few 
years for the quaint and ultra-flesthctic type of bedroom suites which are 




Fig. 52 a.— 1. Paient Spiral Spring MattruM, ruvcrml with larcil wir? netting (Hamptun'B, Pidl MaU Eaet, 
London). 2. Wuvun-wire MattresB nn WimhIbd Frame. 


specialities of several manufacturers. This green-stained furniture, whether 
of ash or oak, should only be purchased if it is the production of a high- 
class firm, for in the commoner qualities found in cheap shops the green 
stain not only is a bad, crude colour to start with, but quickly fades and 
grows dingy. 

When buying bedroom furniture it is well to keep in mind the follow- 
ing rules: — 

1. Avoid much ornament, unless prepared to pay a high price for 
thoroughly good work. Bough, ill-designed carving becomes an eyesore; 
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chunp inlaying drops out piecemeal; and the beauties of gorgeous handles 
of thin stamped brass are fleeting. 

2. Examine the back and the inside of each piece of furniture, and see 
that the drawers run well, that the joints are close, and that there are no 
shrunk seams and chipped places “made good” with putty and varnish. 
Notice that the locks are well flnished and the handles put on straight. 

3. The wardrobe should be really commodious. Some of the most 
fashionable designs are charming to look at with their nooks for “art 
pottery”, book-shelves, and array of minute ilrawei’s, but tliey are much less 
useful than the older and uglier ones i>OHsessing plenty of hanging accommo- 
dation and a number of roomy drawers. Several moilerately shallow 
drawers are more convenient than a smaller number of very deep ones. 
Tliere slinnld always be a dust-l)oard on the extreme top of the wardrobe. 

4. (hay, brown, or rerl marble is better for a wash-stand top than 
white, which stains very easily. See that the back is really high enough 
to protect the wall-paper from the splashes; three rows of tiles are better 
than tin* more general two. 

-5. A dressing -cl lest is more useful than an ordinary table. When 
chor)sing, be sure that the so-called “ jewel drawevs “ are big enough to be 
of use. They should be deep enough tf) take a hair-brush, Mee that the 
mirror is frei* from defects in the glass, and that the screws supi)orting it 
woi'k prop(*rly. 

Fitted furniture is a great boon in a small bedroom, but it is naturally 
ex])ensive, and for obvious ri^asons is rarely indulged in by the. short-lease 
ti'iiant. Still, modifications of the idea may often be carried out at a small 
CJ)st. For instance, if there are the usual recesses on each side of the 
chiiiimy-hreast (fig. 153), one can he fitted with a low cupboard to serve as 
H wash-stand, the top of the cupboard being cov(*red and the recess lined, to 
the depth of some IS ineh(‘s, with anaglypta painted Avith bath-enamel. At 
the top of the recess another cujdjoard or open shelves can he fixed. The 
corresjioiidiug recess on the oi)posite side of the fireplace may be fitted with 
a shelf pljiced about 2 feet 4 inches from the ground to serve as a writing- 
slab, and if the recess is sufficiently wide, very short shidvcs can be fixed 
niidcr it on either side, leaving the centre clear for the writer's knees. 
Little curtains of linen, fine serge, or silk could screen these shelveLS, and 
the top of the recess might l>e filled with hook-shelves nr with a cupboard 

Toil6t-ware. — Beautiful as are many of the designs and rich as they 
are in colour, the beat taste is shown in choijsing white or cream colour 
for this purpose. A slight rim of gilding round the edge gives finish to 
its appearance and docs not wear badly. The wash-stand should be wide 
enough to allow plenty of room for sponging the chest and shoulders, 
one of the exercises that tend considerably to good health. There should 
also be room for a sponge-basin, the usual soap and brush dishes, the tooth- 
brush holder, and the water bottle and glass. It is an immense mistake 
to economize in space with regard to a wash-stand and its accessories. 

Toilet-ware may cost anything from 4fi. 6d. to £100. It may be 
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suggested that a very emphatic design or colour is out of place. So are 
all deep, decided self-colours, such as dark-green, dark-blue, claret, brown, 
and black and gold. Handsome and effective as many of these sets look, 
they do not fulfil the ideal of cleanliness that we, as a nation, are apt to 
associate with our bedrooms. On basin and jug one ought to be able to 
see even the smallest speck of dust or soil, and this is difficult when the 
colour is dark — difficult even when tlieie is a pattern in dark colour on 
white or cream. A toilet-pail, foot-bath, and pitcher for hot water should 
be provided for every bedioom. The pitcher is preferable to the ordinary 
hot-water can, the lid of which so easily gets out of order. White pitchers 
with a rim of Cambridge blue round the edge are to be recommended. 



Fu 5-i anil stand and V\ iiting de^k Fitments fur small Bedroom 


Finishing' Touches. — After all, the details, the finishing touches, make 
the chief dificience lietween a cosy, cheerful bedroom, and one that, al- 
though it may be provided vs ith all actual necessities, is bare inhospitable, 
end comfortless. 

A comfortable chair placed near the window, with a small table by it, 
and on it sewing materials ready for use at a moment's notice, gives a 
homely look, and one never knows when a stitch or two may be needed, 
a button to sew on, or a hook and eye to be fortified in their position. 
A wall cupboard is useful for odds and ends and for holding glycerine, 
vaseline, the mustard lea\es that should always be at hand, and other 
useful remedies, as well as a roll of lint, scissors, sticking-plaster, &c. 
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Except in niidsumnier, the fire should always be kept ready laid for 
lighting l)ehinJ an easily-removed screen, and an extra bed-covering — an 
eider-down, an Italian silk rug, or even a small blanket — should always be 
provided in a guest-room, for although it is never pleasant to feel cold, the 
misery is accentuated in a strange house. 


SUGGESTIONS FOK BEDROOMS. 

1. For a very Sunny Room. — Satin striped paper in two shades of 
pale-green; 20-iiicli frieze of shadeil pink roses ami foliage, ivory paint. 
Curtains of rose-patterned cretonne, lined with pale-green. Bed-spread of 
green linen embroidered with pink .nnd ivory flax-tliread. Carpet in 
shades of green with wide margin of ivorv-painteil lx)ards. Pink tiles in 
wash-stand; ivory or pale-green toilet-serviet* Enamelled furniture. 

2. With Walnut Furniture. — Striped paper in two shades of soft 
turcpioisc blue, fiieze of pink may or apple blossoins on blue ground, wood- 
work stained walnut-brown. Blue and lank cretonne curtains lined with 
plain pink. Bed-spread of alteniate strips of iTuani linen einhroideretl in 
blue, and insertions of coarse ci eain lace lined with pale-pink. Caipet in 
shades of blue, surround stained w'alnut, turijuoise-bliie tiles in 'wasli-stand. 
Toilet-service cream with jniik fiowaTs. 

3. For a Room with a North or North-east Aspect. — Conv entionab 

patterned paper in tones of deep yellow, jiuiiit a deep shade of cream. Cur- 
tains and bed-sj)read cream. Bolton slieetiiig, eitlier })riiited in yellow^ or 
omament(‘d with of yellow^ linen. Cream fitted matting on floor; 

rugs in tones of ^^elJow, la own, and orange, wdth touches of blue. Brown 
tiles ill wash-stain 1, deep-yellow toilet-ware. Mahogany or wwiliiut fumitiire. 

4. For a well-lighted Cold Room. — Paper in two shades of bright 
red; white paint. Curbiins and bed-spread of dark-blue (Delft) and white 
printed cotton Blue and wdiite Dutch tiles in wash-stand; blue and white 
toilet-service; red earjiet. Furniture, oak or enamelled. 

5. For a small Snug Room. — Yellow daffodil-patterned paper, plain 
leaf-green frieze, gicen paint. Plain green linen curtains edged with tufted 
fringe; bed-spread of white linen embroidered with daffodils. Green carpet; 
green tiles in wasli-stand. Plain yellow or daffodil -patterned toilet-service. 
Any kind of furniture not too light in colour. 

6. For a Room with Stained Green Furniture. — Plain cartridge 
paper in a very soft, dull blue; 22-incli frieze of conventional foliage in 
tones of blue and green; wood-work stained green or painted dull-blue. 
Green linen curtains and bed-spread with wide borders of blue linen 
apjilique. Blue and green, or plain blue tiles in wash-stand; toilet-service 
of blue and gieen Baruui ware. Floor covered with green matting; or 
stained, with loose rugs in the two colours. 



The bath-room should be situated where it is easily accessible from the 
bedrooms. The bath itself should be placed, together with a large, well- 
fitted lavatory basin, in a deep, tile-lined recess in one wall of the room. 
Convenient receptacles for soap and sponges should be contrived in the 
recess, and a bell placed within easy reach. Another wall should be 
occupied by a fitment com- 
prising two roomy cupboards 
through which the hot- water 
pipes are carried, a niche be- 
tween these cupboards being 
fitted up as a toilet-table with 
a mirror. The shelves in the 
cupboards over the hot pipes 
should be latticed to assist the 
rapid and thorough airing of 
the linen placed on them. 

Heating and Ventilat- 
ing. — It is de.sirable that a 
bath-room should have a fire- 
place, not so much for heating 
purposes as for ventilation. 

If there is no fireplace there 
should be a circular venti- 
lator ill the tup pane of the 
window. The hut-w ater tank, 
which is often hidden away 
in places where its valuable 
heat is absolutely wasted, 
should be placed, if possible, 
under one of the airing cup- 
boards, and may perfectly 
well be fixed on the floor- 
level of the batli-room. Fig. 53a shows a "geyser” for heating a bath by 
means of gas. The inset shows diagrammatically the working of the 
geyser. When water is admitted from the supply pipe a, it lifts the valve 
b, which carries on the same spindle a second valve c, admitting gas from 
the pipe d to the annular box e and the Bray burners /. The box p carry- 
ing the burners is pivoted on the gas tube so that it may be swung out as 
shown in the low^cr illustration. A small hole is drilled through the valve 
c to serve os a by-pass, and admit sufficient gas to keep the burners just 
lighted unless turned off by the main tap. gf is a deflector directing the 
heated air into the centre of the chamber b, whence it spreads between the 
annular water chambei's i and the drum h into the chimney vi, as shown 



Fib 53A.— Ewarta IdzhtnlDR neyser. 
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by the an-ows. I is a bridge connecting the various water chambers, and 
divided as shown to ensure circulation, n is the overflow pipe. 

Floor-coveringf. — If the floor of the bath-room is not tiled it may be 
covered either with linoleum or cork-carpet. Cork- carpet is a little less 
cold to the feet than linoleum, but the wear and cost of the two are practi- 
cally equal. Matting — Indian, Chinese, or Japanese — always has a nice 
appearance, and wears none the worse for being occasionally wet. 

Decoration. — If there is a tiled alcove for the bath, the rest of the walls 
may be hung with any ordinary paper of graceful, simple design, and light 
soft colour. It should be of fairly good quality, however, as it must be 
varnished: otherwise the condensation on the walls will spoil it quickly. 
Plainly-painted walla are also liable to show streaks and spots where the 
condensed steam has trickled down them. Lincinista, well painted, makes 
an atlmirablc covering, either for the whole wall, or merely as a dado with 
a varnished paper above. In a small room, where the bath occupies nearly 
all the space, it is an advantage to have a tiled dado all round. 

Furniture. — The necessary furnishing is neither extensive nor costly. 
Instead of the ordinary chair, it is advisable to have a tolerably comfortable 
high-backed wide-seated one. A well-made wall-mirror, with drawer and 
shell below, and a good-sized rush-topped footstool, are also desirable. 

Bath Rug^ and Mats. — The blue-and- white cotton Japanese rugs are 
in many ways suitable as Iwith-mats. They are pretty, clean-looking, cheap, 
and can be washed. The most practical kind of bath-mat is made of cork; 
the prettiest is an art-blanket embroidered with thick wool or rope flax; 
while betw^cen the two comes the Turkish tow’elHng-m at with its gay stripes 
of red and blue. 

Bath-room Details. — A screen is rarely found in a bath-room, yet it 
is a deeiclcjlly agreeable addition to the furniture. The most suitable kind, 
perhaps, is one with a wooden frame on wdiich cretonne or sateen is 
fluted, but a more uncommon and effective screen has a bamboo frame, and 
panels of linen embroidered in flax-thread with a design of arjuatic plants. 
If curtains are permitted, it is a pretty notion to make them of linen 
worked in the way suggested for the screen panels. They should be very 
simple, merely a width or tw^o of material long enough to reach a bare 
half-inch below the lower sill, or edged all round with the naiTowest of 
tufted binding. 

If splash- curtains are required, either behind the lavatory basin or the 
bath, kus-kus matting, lincrusta, wasliing linen, and the finer sort of 
Japanese matting, are all suitable for the purpose; but flimsy hangings of 
art muslin, pongee silk, or cotton crepe should be avoided. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR BATH-ROOMS. 

1. Dado of plain, pale-green tiles; paper with leaf-pattern in greens on 
a white ground above. White or deeper green paint. Green cork-carpet. 

2. Dado of lincrusta painted ivory; blue-and-ivory paper above; blue 
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paint. Ivoiy Indian matting on floor, with blue-and-white Japanese rug 
over it. 

3. Paper in shades of green; frieze with design of aquatic plants and 
reeds in soft tones of blue and green. Ivory paint. Green Japanese 
matting on floor, and blue-and-white rug. 

4. Dado of white tiles; pink-and- white paper above; pale-green or white 
paint, and green cork-carpet. 

5. Dado of anaglyptii painted cream; deep-yellow paper al)ove. Wood- 
work stained brown or 2 )ainted cream, and brown linoleum. 


THE KITCHEN. 

A capable housewife is always careful to have the kitchen os well 
appointed in its way as the drawing-room, for the comfort of herself and 
of the household in general depends largely upon it, and she cannot expect 

to obtain and keep respectable 
servants unless she provides 
them with proper accominodai- 
tion. 

Kitchen Furniture.— Un- 
fortunately, the kitchen is often 
so small that it will contain 
very little furniture beyond a 
table and a coiijde of chairs. 
When space has to be econom- 
ized, a round table (fig 54) with 
two leaves that can be folded 
down, thus reducing it to an 
oblong with rounded ends, is 
far better than the usual stjuare 
or oblong shape. Such a table 
can seldom be obtained ready- 
made, hut it can always be made 
to oriler. It should have at one 
end a drawer, in which the kitchen table-cloth, papers for dishing up fish, 
and other necessaries can be kept, the legs bedng stfiined and the top plain 
deal. It ought not to cost more than a pound. 

The chairs should be of the ordinary Windsor pattern, the price of the 
best quality being about 5s. 6cZ. each. Even when the kitchen is of the very 
smallest size, an easy-chair should be provided. A folding camp-chair with 
Brussels-carpct seat and back, costing 4^. fid., will answer the purpose best, 
as it can be folded and stowed in a comer out of the way until the heavy 
work is accomplished and the kitchen tidied for the day. In houses 
where several servants are kept, there should be one Windsor chair for each 
servant and one or two over. 



Fig 54 -Small Rounil Table, with folding Leavei. 
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Floor-coverinjf. — Most modern kitchens have boarded floors, for which 
e best covering is tile-pattern linoleum. The patent “inlaid" tile linoleum 
is the most economical in the long run; it lasts a lifetime and never gets 
shabby, as the pattern ^s right through. The cost is from fls. 6d. to 4s. 
a. siiuiire yard. Thin oil-lmize is nearly as expensive as linoleum, and 
speedily weiir.s into holes. A large bright-coloured Kurd rug, costing from 
6s. 6i?., should be provided, on condition that it is rolled up and put aside 



Flff Wi Fire {TUiirU 


Fig DO ^I'oal HimI ur Coal Scotip, 


Old-faHliiuneil kituhuns iisuiilly have htone floorn, and these should be 
covLTcd with thick liiioliMiiii or cork, as the floor is otherwise miserably 
cold to the feet, and apt to induce rlieuinatisiu. No ^ood mistress is indif- 
ferent to her servants’ health. A hearth-rug may be added to make the 
kitchen look cosy. Some niistreHses prefer to have the floor covered with 
cocoa matting, but this is inarh isable unless the servants can he trusted to 
keep it in good order. Besides being one of the worst of dust-traps, it 
seems to possess a special faculty for attracting and absorbing stray grease- 
spots, with the result that, unless it is taken great care of, it very soon looks 
dirty and disreputable. 

Kitchen Fender. — In a small kitchen a wire fire-guard altout the height 
of the stove, with a steel or brass rod at the top (fig. 65), is better than the 
ordinary kitchen fender, for when the fire is hot the cook's print gown is 
liable to be scorched without some protection. The guard is also useful 
for airing linen when there is only a small fire. The price is from 9s. 6d. 
to 13s. according to size. In a fair-sized kitchen a steel fender will serve, 
the prices ranging from 4s. to 10s. 9d. 

Strong fire-irons cost 3s. 9d. the set, consisting of poker, tongs, rake, and 


shovel. An upright ooal hod or scoop, as shown in fig. 56 , is better than 
a scoop, which is apt to tip over and scatter the coals. When made of plain 
galvanized iron it costs from Is. Sd.; when Japanned black, from la lid. 
Kitchen Clock, Curtains, and Sundries.— A good clock is an im- 
portant item in the kitchen furniture, for if the cook has not a reliable 
time-keeper to refer to she cannot be expected to prepare the meals properly 
and serve them punctually. A strong American clock serves the purpose 
well. It should be of the poi'table kind, fitted with an alarum, so that the 
cook can take it to her room at night and set it for the hour of rising. 
Very cheap clocks should be avoided; it is better to pay rather a higher 
price for an aHicle which can be trusted. 

The kitchen window should always be prettily curtained, an easy matter 
in these days of cheap art-muslin. Reaching half-way up, there should be 
short curtains of figured art-iniislin — at a fi‘W pence the yard — stri^tched 
on a rod at top and bottom, and frilled at the centre edge, where they are 
flrawn slightly apart. The effect is improved by the addition of a box- 
pleated valance of the same muslin across the top of the window. 

A table-cloth of cheap art-serge or tapestry should also be provided, to 
be brought out with the rug when the kitchen is tidied. The oil-elnth 
covei's sometimes used for kitchen tables soon blister and get shabby. 
While work is in progress the table should be bare; a good scrubbing with 
fine sand once or twin* a week will keep it clean and Avbite. A “ picture ” 
alniamie, and tw^o or three Cbristmas annual pictures should enliven the 
walls. Thesi‘ small extras — the rug, curtains, cloth, and pictures — cost very 
little, and are well w^orth the outlay, for a good servant litMirtily appreciates 
a cheery, homelike kitchen, and takes pride in keeping it nice. 

Kitchen Utensils and Requisites. — It is unwise to have too large a 
stock of kitchen utensils in a small househohl; on the other iiand, young 
people w'lio are setting up housekeeping often go to the opposite extreme, 
and set aside a ridiculously inadequate sum fur cooking and other utensils. 
At the same time the lists issued by house-furnishers generally include 
many articles that would be superfluous in a small household, while some 
necessary and servicejiblu things are omitted, The following list contains 
everything that is really necessary. 

LIST OF REQUISITES. 


7 Sauce-panfl 

11 

H 

1 Dover egg- whis^k 

0 

5* 

2 Kettles 

5 

2 

1 Colander ... 

0 loi 

1 Medium-size block-tin 

boiling-pot 2 

1 

1 Corkscrew 

1 

0 

1 Fish-kettle 

2 

11 

1 Tin-opener 

0 

4 

1 Fish-slice 

0 

6 

1 Mincing-machine 

5 

9 

1 Frying-basket 

1 

6 

1 Meat-saw 

1 

3 

1 Stew-pan for ditto 

1 

0 

1 Chopper 

1 

1 

1 Frying-pan 

0 

11 

1 Set of skewers 

0 

9 

1 Gridiron 

1 

1 

2 Wire meat-covers— 


n 

1 Gravy-strainer ... 

0 


1 large, D. llcf.; 1 small, U. Id. 1 

r 

U 

1 Hair-sieve 

0 

6i 

1 Toasting-fork 

0 

6 


VOL I. 


12 
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«. 

d. 



1. 

d 

1 Bread-grater 

0 

6 

1 Set of three jugs 

. . , 

1 

3 

1 Bread-pan 

1 

6 

1 Hot-water jug 


1 

0 

1 N utmeg-graler 

0 

1 

2 Hut-water cans ... 


2 

2 

1 Set scales 

6 

9 

4 Brown jars 

... 

2 

0 

1 Chopping-board 

1 

3 

1 Washing-bowl ... 


1 

0 

1 PaHte-board and pin 

2 

0 

6 Cups and saucers 

■ . 1 

1 

6 

1 Flour-box 

1 

6 

6 Plates — various ... 


0 

6 

1 Salt-box 

0 

8i 

3 Meat-dishes 


1 

6 

1 Knife-box 

0 

H 

3 Tumblers 


0 

6 

1 Candle-box 

0 

10 

1 Vegetable-dish ... 

... 

1 

0 

1 Butter-print or pair of ball-cups 

0 

Ci 

1 China cruet 


0 

10^ 

1 benion-squeezer 

0 


1 Tea-tray 


1 

0 

1 Flour-dredger 

0 

6 

1 Tea-pot ... 


1 

0 

1 Pepper-box 

0 

3 

1 CJolfee-pot... 

• . • 

1 

3 

1 Pastc-jagger 

0 

5i 

6 Knives and forks 


6 

0 

■6 Paste-cutters 

0 

9 

1 Kitchen towel- roUer 

... 

0 


2 Tin moulds 

3 

0 

1 Set of irons, i.e. 




1 Cake-tin ... 

0 

n 

2 Flat-irons at l\d. 




2 Dozen assorted patty-pans 

1 

1 

1 Box-iron, 2s. ^d. 

... 

4 

6 

4 Tart-tins ... 

1 

0 

Stand, {id. 




1 Miihtaid-pot 

0 

6 

Knifeboard 


1 

U 

1 Stone blanc-mange mould 

1 

1 

1 Coal-hammer 


0 

9^ 

1 Pestle and mortar 

2 

4 

1 Cinder-shifter 


1 

6 

1 Crook’s knife and fork 

3 

0 

1 Hair-bnu)!!! 


1 

2 

1 Vegetable-knife 

0 

6 

1 Bass-broom 


1 

G 

1 Ladle 

1 

0 

1 Pall 

... 

1 

6 

2 Iron spoons 

0 

G 

1 Scriibbiiig-bruhh 

... 

0 

n 

2 Milk-basins with lips ... 

1 

0 

2 Flue-bi iisbes 


1 

9 

4 Pudding- basins — various sizes... 

1 

3 

1 Heai'tli-brush 


0 

9 

3 Pie-dishea 

1 

3 

1 Saucc-pan mop 


0 

6 

2 Milk-jugs 

1 

0 

Total ... 

£5^ 

ld~ 



Sauce-pans. — The seven sauce-pans in the list should be in the follow- 
ing sizes: — Two of 5 quarts, one for soups and vegetables and the other 
for puddings, &c., price 2tf. 4tZ. each, in cast-iron; one of 3 quarts, for 
potatoes, &c., price Is. 5c?.; one smaller for gravies, &c., price lOc?.; one 
enanu‘]lt‘d sauce -pan of 2 quarts, with lip, price 2s, 4ci.; one smaller 
enamelled saucc-pan, Is. (iJ.; one egg sauce-pan, 9f/. 

If the cast-iron enamelled sauce-pans are considered too expensive, the 
light enamelled iron stew-pan — blue outside, white inside — will serve for 
delicate puvpcjses, such os heating milk and making sauces, though they are 
less durable tlian the others. They cost from 8 It?, to 2«. 3tZ. each according 
to size. The smallest holds 1 quart, the largest about 3 quarts. Tin 
sauce-pans should never be used; they soon wear out, and the handles are 
very liable to come off. 

One of the secrets of successful cookery is the care of the sauce-pans. 
The enamelled ones must be kept entirely for milk, blanc-mange, macaroni, 
■and delicate sauces, and should never have anything savoury cooked in 
them. Delicate vegetables, such os asparagus, artichokes, peas, and marrows, 
may be cooked in the large pudding sauce-pan, or in the smaller-sized one 
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set down as for potatoes; tlie second large sauce-pan must be reserved for 
soup, for anything containing onions, and for strong vegetables; the small 
gravy sauce-pan may also be used for onions. 

Kettles. — Block-tin kettles heat more quickly than iron ones, and if a 
good quality is purchased are nearly as durable. The shape must largely 
depend on the cooking-stove. If a range is used, thf^ largest kettle should 
have a well for fitting inside the ring (tig. 57); while for a gas-stove, there 




Fig 67.— Kettle, witli Well, fur Raniie. FiR. 58.— Kettle, with rnmigeted bottom, fur Gae Stove. 

are special shallow kettles, oblong or round according to the shape of the 
burners, and with or witlumt corrugated bottoms (tig. 5S). Either kind is 
obtainable at practically the same price. One of the two kettles in the 
list is of block-tin, holding 3 quarte, price 38. Gr/., and the other a small 
one of block-tin or cast-iron, price Is. 8(Z. 

Aluminium cooking vessels, kettles, &c., have many advantages over 
those of iron or block tin, and many mistresses now have no other. 

Ppeserving*- kettle. — If much preserving is done at home a proper 
kettle should be used, costing from Ss. 9(/. in enamelled iron and from 
ISs. 6cZ. in copper. This has not been included in the list, as in most small 
households the boiling-pot will serve the purpose equally well 

Fish-kettles, — The iish-kettle in the list is of block tin, with strainer 

and slice. It is 13^ inches 
long, a size suitable for a 
small household. Larger 
kettles cost from Ss. 9fZ. to 
10.^. 6rZ. Small mackerel- 
kettles with handle and 
strainer cost from 2fi. lid. 
Turbot-kettles are only re- 
quired in large establish- 
ments; they are made to the 
shape of the fish, and cost 
from lla 6d. to 218. 

FryinBT Baskets and Pans. — A frying-bosket (tig. 59) is a most desir- 
able possession; it ensures easy and successful frying, and can be used 
equally well for small and filleted fish, rissoles, rice-balls — in fact, for almost 
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even'thin^T. If the tat used is of the proper degree of heat, there will be 
ni) h'nii'Mii’issioii of flavours. Deep frying-pans fitted with baskets cost from 
4^. (id. each, but the elieiip enamelled stew-jMii mentioned in the list will 
serve the imn>ohe well The frying-ba.Hket ineimureB 11 inches and the 
hievv-jMiii 111 iiuhes. The onliiiarv shallow frying-isiiis are lx‘st in oval 
hJi,ij)e SiiihIj oineJet-piiiis of eiiiiiiielled tin cost from Old. each, and should 
be kejit for their s|M‘eial piirjKise 

Ulincing-machine. - A mineing-nuichine (fig. (10) should be included iu 
\j\u‘ most nuKlest Uitchen outfit. It is iiiMtluuhle for cold-meat ciM)kery, 

and !(■< cost is so<in saved, as by 
its iiie.iiis scra])s of cold meat can 
be prejNiivd for savoiirv nssole.s, 
potted-meat, and so lorth 

Wire Meat-covers. — In a fair- 


Ifig (lO — MiiiLiDff-matliinL, T'lff f*l Biittpi print 

Sized larder wire luual-coxers me better than the closenl meat-safes as they 
ailiiiil inori* air. 

Butter Prints and Cups, — Tliose really come under the heail of 
liiMJi ies, Imt thiy are so inexpensixe tliat no one need lie without them 
Tiny cup{s lor making fancy balLs of butter for the breakfast- table or for 
serxiii^ with cheese* arc the most economical. 

Kitchen Crockery and Cutlery. — In addition to the basins, pie-ilishcs, 
&c., required fur cookery, tin* servants should be allowed inexpensive 
crockery and cutlery for their own use. It is a sign of bad managtmient 
oil the part of the mistress when portions of her dinner and tea 8el■^ices are 
given out for kitchen use. 

Irons. — If only the kitchen towels and dusters are washed at home, 
the box-iron included in the list will not be needed; the two flat-irons will 
be quite sufficient. 

Kitchen Brooms and Brushes. — Those included in the list are solely 
for the cook’s use iu the kitchen and scullery. A complete list of house- 
maid’s requisites is given under “ The Pantry 

Kitchen Lamps. — Gas is the best illuminant for the kitchen, as a good, 
strong light is essential when there is cooking to be done; but if lamps 
are used, there should be two wall-lamps with metal receivers and strong 
reflectors, one fixed over the mantel-piece and the other wherever its light 
will be best diffused. 
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THE PANTRY. 

The butler is a functionary who is seldom found in families of moderate 
means; but the butler’s pantry is a very necessary apartment in a house 
where more than two servants are kept, and a desirable one in any case. 

In a large household the pantry is the butler’s sanctum, wherein he 
keeps the plate (of which he has the sole charge), the glass, the china, and 
such wine as has been brought from the cellar for immediate use. There- 
fore the fittings must include a safe, unless the plate is stored either in a 
heavy old-fashioned chest or in a strong-room, which is usually built so 
that access to it is obtained only through the butler’s pantry. In an estab- 
lishment large enough to require a strong-room there is usually a small, 
cool cellar, opening from the pantry, where the wine for immediate use is 
kept, lint ordinarily a cupboard answers this pui-posc. The other fixtures 
are glass and china cuiilioards, a dresser, a sink with hot ami cold water, 
and a fair-sized substantial table, on which the plate and lamps can be 
cleam‘d. A fixed desk, where the butler can make up and keej) his account- 
books, is also convenient. The floor should be covered with cork carpet or 
inlaid-tile linoleum. 

In a small household the pantry is in possession of the servant who 
has charge of the plate, glass, and china. In this case the strong-room or 
fittte, the small wine-cellar, and the desk are not retpiired, for the master of 
the house looks after the wine, the plate is handed over to the master or 
mistress every night, and the latter keeps the register of ])late, glass, and 
china. But a china cupl)uard or closet, dresser, sink, and table are essential; 
also a cuplKJiird fur brooms and brushes; while ghiss-cloths, dusters, leathers, 
ainl fumitmv-slieets should be kept in the dresser drawers. A small cuji- 
boaiMl under the sink is a useful rcce])tacle for blacking and blacking- 
brushes, furniture-polish, plate-powder and brushes, whitening, and other 
indispensable articles. 

Glass Closet. — ’rhe glass closet should, if possible, have glass doors, 
opening in the centre, as the contents can then be more easily seen. It 
should be large enough to hold all the reserve glass and china, and the 
mistress should keep the key, allowing only just a sufficient number of each 
article for daily use. Only in this way can she check breakages as they 
occur, for it obliges the maid to come to her for every glass, cup, or plate 
she requires. 

Pantry Regfister. — A register of plate, glass, and china should l)c kept 
by the mistress, each itiun lieing entered under its proper heading, and 
breakages and replacements noted in it at the time they occur, while once 
or twice a year the mistress should check all the items with the maid. 
This plan is a wonderful deterrent to careless smashing, and tlie hook is 
cBLsily compiled in the first place, and gives little trouble to post up, ])ro- 
vided the entries are made methodically and at the time. A shilling manu- 
script book with stiff cardboard covena answers the purpose admirably. 
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Bnd will last for years. The plate should be counted eve^ evening, by the 
mistress if possible, especially if she has young and unreliable servanta. 

Cleanliness.— The pantiy must be kept scmpulonaly clean. Each time 
the sink is used it should bt* scrubbed dow-n and sluiced, first with hot water 
and soda, then with cold water; the dremr and table should be scoured 
once a week, and the floor washed over twice a week. 

SDiViSilC 

Choice of Silver. — ‘‘The best is the cheapest" is a tmum that applies 
particularly to silver plate. It is best for anyone with only a mM amount 
of money to expend on plate to purchase a little and good, rather than full 
sets of inferior quality. Additions can then be made by degrees. Silver 
and the best plat^ goods are sold by the single article when required. The 
price varies of course; but, roughly, good electro-plate, of a quality that 
will last for j’ears, costs from 35s. to 50s. per dozen for large forks and 
table-spoons; 26s. to 40s. pvT dozen for dessert forks and spoons, and soup- 
spoons that are an intermediate size between table and dessert spoons; and 
for smaller .sizes in proportion. 

Solid sil\er costs about three times as much as electro-plate if bought 
new; but it must be remembered that although gtKxl electro-plate will wear 
for twenty or thirty years, or even longer, solid silver not only lasts a life- 
time, but can W handed d(l^^n to future generations. Moreover, all but 
the best electro-plate shines with a black lustre, never with the pure 
white lustre of silver. Even if the forks and spoons have to be of electro- 
plate, tea, salt, and mustard spoons should of pure silver, and these are 
quite inexpensive nowadays. 

The prices quoted alx)ve are for new silver or electro goods; but in 
Lonrlon, aiid in any large towns, genuine silver ariicles are obtainable at 
good second- /land shops at verj^ moderate prici*s, and in excellent condition. 
Tliifl is especiall}’^ the case with table-spoons, tea, salt, and mustard spoons, 
sugar-tongs, and sifters, and oddments generally. 

Heavily-ornamented forks and spoons, such els the old "Kings" and 
“ Queens ” patterns are no longer fashionable; they have, moreover, tlie 
disadvantage of being difficult to keep clean. The plain Old English, 
Fiddle pattern, and Queen Aiiue (rat’s tail) are the neatest and the least 
expensive; while among modem patterns the Bead Old English, the Thread 
and Shell, the Tlircmled Fiddle, the Fiddle Shell End, the New Brunswick, 
the Coburg, and the New Edinboro’ are all excellent and highly artistic 
designs. 

Silver, to clean. - Silver should alwa3"B be washed in hot soapy water, 
a snmll si>onge— not a flannel-being used if any rubbing is required, and 
the soap must be lathered in the water, not rubbed on the silver. Dry 
quickly on a soft linen cloth, and polish with a dry soft wash-leather. If 
the plate is rubbed with a soft wash-leather every daJ^ a thorough cleaning 
once a fortnight may suffice. For this purpose mix pure whiting to a 
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thin paste with spirits of wine, whisky, or plain water. Wash and dry the 
silver as usual, then rub on the whitening, using a piece of soft flannelette 
in preference to flannel. When the whitening is dry, brush with a soft 
plate-brush and polish with fine dry wash-leather, which should be kept 
exclusively for the purpose. Always buy the best wash-leather for plate; 
the cheap kinds used for window-cleaning are not suitable. The older the 
leather gets the bettor it will polish. 

Another way to clean silver is to dissolve a small handful of borax in 
a pan of hot water with a little soap, put the ai’ticles in, and let them 
remain for a few hours; then pour off the suds, rinse with clear cold water^ 
and wipe with a soft cloth. 

After a silver fork has been used for fish— especially anything strong- 
smelling, like herring — the odour often clings to the silver, cNen after 
washing. To prevent this, directly after the fork has been used wash it 
in warm water, and then stand it in a basin of tea-leaves for a few minutes. 
This will quite remove the smell. 

Plate-powders. — An excellent plate-powder may be made by mixing 
one part of burnt hartshorn powder, one part of polishers putty, and two 
parts of prepared chalk with spirits of wine or \sater as re(|uired. Fimdy- 
chased silver, such as delicate bon-lxm dishi‘s, should bt‘ cleaned with 
jewelleris rouge; but for all onlinary purposes the plain whiting, as 
described above, is best. The use of polishing-pastes and of most adver- 
tised plate-powders should h& avoided, as they often contain ingredients 
of a gritty nature that scratch the surface of the silver. 

Silver Ornaments, to clean. — Silver omameuts should be brushed 
with S2)irit of ammonia, washed in hot soapy water, dried fii-st on an old 
linen rag, then in front of the fire until every vestige of moisture has 
evaporated, and lastly brushed with a soft jdate-brush. 

Stains, to remove. — Stains caused by egg, or vinegar, should bo rubl)od 
with a little salt. Medicine stains can be removed from silverr by rubbing 
lightly with a lemon, and then washing it as usual in liot soapy water. 
For ink stains on silver apply a stiff jioste made of chloride of lime and 
water — only, however, in the case of solid silver, as it injures plated goods. 

Plate, to store. — Silver and plated goods that are not in everyday use 
must not be exposed to the air, or to the influence of gas. Clean and polish 
them, wrap each article in soft tissue-paper, and roll it up in a strip of 
green baize. 

GLASS AND CHINA. 

Hints on Chooslngf. — Glass and china have never been prettier or more 
inexpensive than at present; and there is no excuse for anyone who allovrs 
thick inartistic china to bo seen on the table. The best breakfast and tea 
services are of very thin white china, delicately hand-painted, every article 
slightly different. These are, of course, expensive: but the delicate white 
fluted china that is so popular is obtainable at extremely moderate prices. 
Strong colourings should always be avoided, whether in breakfast, tea, or 
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dinner services. It is impossible to give details of derigns and prices, they 
ai«e BO numerous and varied; but very pretty tea and breakfast services of 
nice quality are obtainable from 12s., while dinner-services in the excellent 

semi-porcelain ware that has a good surface, wears well, and does not 
chip or crack easily, cost from one guinea. The nicwt glass is very thin 
and either cut or engraved. Claret glasses are sonietimes coloured, or may 
match the tumblers and other wine-glasses. 

China, to harden. — Glaas and china of every description will lost much 
longer if tnuglieiied or hardened when first Iwught. Wrap each piece 
nj) in a duster or soft rag, put it into a vessel of cold water, and heat it 
gijuhiidly. When tlie water ha.s boiled for a few minutes, remove the vessel 
from the fire and let the things grow cold in the water. Treated in this 
manner they do not easily crack when hot liquids are ijoured into cups, jugs, 
or gliisses, and the dinner plates and dishes are not so liable to split when 
made very hot. 

China, to wash. — Add more hot water to tliat in which the siher lias 
been washed, but no more snap; if mueb soaj) or soila is used, the china 
is apt to slip from tlie fingers ami get broken. The eliina must Ik; sorted 
first, all the cups, plates, and sau(‘ers being placed together. Never put two 
cups in the bowl togetlier, or one of them is apt to get broken. Never 
wash greasy plates before the cups and saucers. If there are a great many 
things, do not wash them all before beginning to fli'y them: wash and dry 
a few at a time. If left to get nearly dry by theinseh es, they will be dull 
and sticky, (ireiisy plat(‘s and dishes, before being washer!, should bt* 
scraped; or nibbed with a piece of ncwspaijer, which can afterwarrls be burnt. 

China Cement. — ])is.solvc half an ounce of gum-arabie in a wine-glass 
of boiling water, and stir in enough jd aster -of- Paris to make a stiff paste. 
Apply the solution with a brush U) the broken erlges, which should be 
quite clean; tit them togetlier, and let them dry. Another cement for china 
is made by .sinking a cupful of fr(‘Hhly-burned lime with a very little boiling 
water, so that it fulLs into fine powrler. lieat one yolk of an egg with 
a table-spoonful of cold water, add the powdered lime until a thin paste is 
formed, and apply at once, as it sets very quickly, using a brush as with the 
plastc*r-of-Paris cement. Either of these cements will set finnly, and with- 
stand even boiling water. 

Glass, to wash. — Glass after being washed in warm water with a tiny 
piece of stKla nr a few drops of litjuid ammonia in it, but no soap, sliould be 
turned on to a tray to drain for a few seconds, then dried with a fine glass- 
cloth, and jKilished with a soft print rubber. Ordinary print, such as 
servants’ dre.sses are made of, is the best polisher for table-glass, better than 
wash-leather; it must not, however, Ik; used when new, but should be 
washed and boiled several times until it is (]uite soft. The rubber should 
be the size of an ordinary glnss-cloth, hemmed at each end, and with a tape 
loop at one comer by wliicli to liang it up. 

Glasses should always be washed in a wooden or pith bowl, which must 
be kept thoroughly clean, and never used for anything greasy. 
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Decanters and bottles that are stained inside may be cleaned with a 
mixture of vinegar and salt, rock-salt being best for the purpose. To a 
handful of salt allow a gill of vinegar; put both in the decanter and shake 
it until the stains have disappeared. Rinse well. Small bird-shot is ex- 
cellent for removing stains from the inside of decanters or cruet casters. 
Put a handful of shot with a little water into the article to be cleaned; 
shake it vigorously till the stain is removed; then empty, rinse, and 
drain. 

Cut-glass dishes should be brushed w th a small nail-brush kept for the 
purpose, which will prevent dirt from settling in the intei’stices. 

Glass, to mend. — Dissolve half an ounce of isinglass in a small wine- 
glassful of spirits of wine, melting it by mf‘ans of gentle heat. Paint the 
broken edg(‘s with this mixture, using a camel-hair brush; fit the pieces 
carefully together, tying in position if nccessiiry with cotton or thin twine, 
and set in a cool })lace to dry. 

Stoppers, to loosen. — Hold the neck of the bottle in hot water for a 
few minutes; then gently twist the stopper from hdt to right, holding the 
bottle with a duster, lest it should break and cut thi^ hanrl. Another way 
is to drop a little sweet-oil round the stopper, bold it near the lire until 
thoroughly warm, and then twist gently. If it will not turn, tap it fii*st on 
one side and then on the other, and it will scmui become loose. 

TAIILE CUTLERY. 

Choosing Cutlery. — With knives, as witli forks and spoons, a low price 
is the ri'verse of economical, for the blades of cheap knives are always of 

soft steel that never gets a gocxl edge, and the 
handles are of poor hone or composition, which 
soon discolours and splits. Ivory is an ex- 
pensive luxury, and most people have to con- 
tent themselves with bone or ivorine, but the 
blades should be of good Sheffield steel, and 
if possible supplied with the patent tang rivet 
or fastening, which never comes undone. A 
fair price for the best shear-steel knives with 
pure ivory balance handles and patent tang 
fastening is from 3Ks. to 48s. the dozen for 
table-knives, 30s. to 35fl. the dozen for cheese- 
knives, and 12s. 6fZ. the pair for game or meat 
carvers. The same quality steel with bone or 
ivorine handles cost about 23s. 6cZ. the dozen, 
17s. 6fZ. the dozen, and 6s. 6fZ. the pair respec- 
tively \Yithout the tang fastenings the knives 
cost about 2s. 6cZ. the dozen less. 

Handles, stained. — To remove stains from knife handles rub them with 
a wet flannel dipped in common salt. If the handles have become very 
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brown Bnd discolourod, cloAn with & psflto hicuIb o£ powdorod burnt pumico- 
stone and water, and expose under glass to strong sunshine. 

Handles, to fasten. — If the blade and handle of a knife have come 
apart, fill the groove in the handle with powdered resin, then heat the 
stock of the knife and force it into the handle. When cold it will be quite 


firm. 

Knives, to sharpen. — The convenient revolving knife-sharpener (fig. 62), 
a little instrument provided with two steel cylinders with grooved edges, 
through which the knife is 
passed, has quite superseded 
the old -fashioned steeL It 
costs from 1& lid. to 3s. Gc2., 
according to size and quality. 

Knives, to clean. — In a 
largo family a knife-cleaning 
machine (fig. 63) is a neces- 
sity, but in a small family 
a knife-board serves the 
purpo.se well, and saves the 
expense of a machine. 

Knives should be quite dry 
and clean before they are 
polished on the board. Wel- 
lington knife-polish is the 
best, but it must be supple- 
mented with that rare coiiiinodity Milgarly known as elbow-gre*ise, if a 
good result is to follow. Kni\es .should nut be washed unleSvS they are 
greasy, but simply rubbed w itb a soft rag. If they are washed they must 
never be throwui into a how l of hot water, as that ruins the handles. They 
should be put into hot water and soda, but only the blades should be 
immersed. After liaving been stirred about, they should be wiped with 
the dish-cloth and dried. The handles can be rubbed with a damp sponge, 
and a little soap when necessary. 



i'lff 0.1 — Ecnta Knife-rleniiliif; Machine for three 
Kuivea and Pan'er 


BROOMS AND BRUSHES. 

The pantry should be well supplied with brooms and brushes, for, if it 
is true that “ bad work-people alw’-ays complain of their tools ”, it is also 
true that work cannot bo done properly and expeditiously without proper 
appliances. A well- trained maid takes a pride in her brooms and brushes, 
and is so careful with them that they last a long time, for she knows 
well enough that a half-worn hruisli is easier to manipulate and does its 
work better than a brand-new: one. Brooms and brushes, like everything 
else that is meant for hard wear, should be of good quality, and they are 
far cheaper in the end, for low’’-price(l ones are alw'^ays coming to pieces, 
scattering hairs and bristles broadcast over the carpet and furniture. 
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Carpet-sweeper. — A carpet-sweeper is indispensable in a large house. 
It will outlast endless carpet -brooms; it does not mjure the pile of the 
carpetSi as an ordinary carpet-broom does, even when dexterously wielded; 
and it saves an immense amount of trouble, for it gathers the dust as it 
goes. The price, from lOs. 6c2., is not really expensive, for the sweeper will 
last quite six times as long as an ordinary carpet-broom which costs 3s. to- 
ds. 6d. Hair brooms cost from Is. to 5s. each, a good medium quality being 
2s. to 2s. 6d. 

Banister -brushes. — Banister and stair brushes are both single and 
double, with hair or bristles. The double one, shown in fig. 64, is much 



the best, with whisk one faith* and hair the other, the two meeting so that 
the wooden end of the brush is covered, and does not damage the paint 
on the htai lease A gootl medium quality costs 2s. 9r7. 

Wall-brushes. — There an* two kinds of wall and ceiling brushes: the 
"Turk’s Head” for walls only (fig. 65), and the double-endejl biush that 
serves for lioth walls and ceilings (fig 66) The " Turk’s Head ” costs from 
6d. to 5 s. Qd, with a t\^ eh e-foot tin-jointed handle, and the other from 
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Fig 67 — Turtoln Broom 


4fl. Gti to Gs. with similar handle. Those with stronger brass-jointed handles 
cost from Is to Is. 6t? more Shorter handles are olfao obtainable, but they 
are not suitable for lofty rooms. 

Curtain-brooms. — Brooms for sweeping curtains and draperies (tig. 67) 
are convenient, and save frequent taking down and shaking of thick 
curtains They cost from Is. lid. each with plain handle, or from 48. 6d. 
with bi'ELSs telescope handle 

Furniture-brushes. — Furniture-brushes are absolutely necessary, even 
in small houses where such luxuries as wall and curtain sTreepers are out of 
the question. The double-ended one (fig. 68, 6) is best for ordinary use, as 
the end bristles penetrate odd comers well; but the brush with the handle 
(fig. 68, a) is best for brushing upholstered furniture. The prices are from 
2s. 2d. each with soft bristles. Hard bristles scratch and tear the furniture. 

/ uUR. 
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Dusting Brashes.— Feather bruehea are worse than useless in a honse; 
they are not of tlie slightest use for dusting purposes, as they simply flirt 
the dust olf one thing so that it settles on another; and the long-handled 

oueH^ if cai’clesaly wielded, are 
reHponsible for many breakages 
of fragile ornaments. A hair 
dusting bi-ush, something like a 
large paint-brush (see fig. 69), is 
much more useful. It fetches 
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Fig. GO — DdbUiir BniBh. 


erannies as iiotliing else will, and is excellent also for lightly dusting down 
books. The price is from Or/, to l.-^. 3r?. A Veiietiaii broom with long, soft 
hairs, inountf'd on a light hamhoo handle (tig. 70), is invaluable* for dusting 
Venetian blinds, cornices, or pictures. The i)rice is from Is. 9d. 





Fig 70 — Brnnni fur diiRting Venetian Blinilfl, 
rniiiiLUB, or riutm BB 
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Plate-brushes. — Plati*-hrushes (fig. 71) are of various sizes. At least 
two are recpiired, a small hard one and a large soft one. Intermediate sizes 
may be wank*d where there is a great deal of plate. The jirice is 9c/. to 
1^. Ik/., according to size. 

Bottle-brushes, — Bottle and decanter brushes (fig. 72) are very useful 
in the pantry. Small ones for cleaning cruet castei*s, oil and vinegar 
cruses, cost Hd. and 2.lcZ. each; decanter-brushes, from 6f/. to Is. 
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Boot-brushes. — Boot-brushes are best bouj^ht by the set. The cost 
ranges from 2b. to 7«. 9d. the set according to quality. They should be kept 
in a wooden box. An ordinary soap-box with fixed lid serves the purpose 
admirably and holds blacking, polishing creams, and rubber as well. 

Blacklead Brushes. — Brushes fur grates must be kept in the house- 
maid’s box A round blackleEul brush and three polishing brushes will be 
required; the latter with hard, medium, and soft bristles. The round brush 
costs from 2d., and the polishing brushes from 9d. each. 

Scrubbingf-brushes. — Sembbing- brushes are of so many shapes and 
sizes that it is unnecessary to enumerate them, but the housemaid should 
have several at her disposal a large one with fibre — not bass — bristles for 

scrubbing floors, a smaller one of the same 
kind for shelves and tables, and a small stiff 
one for the sink. A long-handled brush is 
also necessary for scouring w.-r. pans; and 
a similar brush with hair bristles should l>e 
kept ill the Imtli-room, to bnish out the bath 
after it bos been used. 

Housemaid's Box. — A housemaid’s box 
with movable tray (fig. 78) costs from Is. lOd. 
to Ss. Cd. according to size. It should con- 

F.B 73 -H<.u,eiua.ci b liox l>ruHht*a, blacklead, polishing- 

paste, rubber and leather for fire-irons, wash- 
leather gloves, and, neatlj’ folded on the top, the large coarse "sheet” that 
she hiy/' down over the caiqiet when she is cleaning the gi*ate. 

Eveiy brush should have its proi)er place. All except the shoe and 
grate and sink brushes, which are kept elsewhere, should be hung in the 
brush closet, each on its own nail. Brooms should be inverted and placed 
against the wall, the top of the handle resting on the floor. It ruins the 
best broom ever made to let it stand, when not in use, with the hair or 
bristles on the floor. 

A step-ladder should be kept in the brush closet or in a comer of the 
jiautry. It should be light enough to be easily carried about the house, 
but \ erv strong and firm. A suitable one for this purpose, with eight treads, 
costs 10b. (j(/. 



THE STORE-CUPBOARD. 

The storage of food is a matter which must engage the attention 
of every eai’eful housewife. Much of the success of the cook's efforts 
depends u])i)n the manner in which it is done. Almost all edibles are more 
or less affected by climatic changes, and some impart their odours to their 
BurroundingH. Many are particularly susceptible to damp, while others 
quickly al)sorb noxious vapours or gases. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the store-room should be dry, cool, well 
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ventilated, and removed as far as possible from any tap, sink, or closet. 
The window should l>e euveivd with wh-e-pauze or perfonikJ zinc, with 
the apertures surtieiently small to exclude insects. The various articles 
should Lie well insulated fiDiii each other, and kept in receptacles ns nearly 
as possible air-tipht, in order to prevent any mixture of flavoure and 
deterioration by exhalatiiui. 

The litlinps need not Ik? either expensive or elaborate. The glass jars 
in whieh jams and jiickles arc sold and tluKsc in which French plums are 
imported into this country form convenient receptacles for sugar, raisins, 
currants, and peel, ytoneware jars are also useful; but glass jars have the 
advantage of showing the housekeeper at a glance the quantity they 
contain, thus not only saving time, but obviating the necessity of exposing 
the contents to the atmosphere by opening them for inspection. Tin 
biscuit-boxes may be used not only for their original purpose, but also for 
bread, cakes, arrowroot, com flour, soda, and starch, wliile preserved-meat 
cans, especially those of the larger size, holding about 6 lbs., should always 
find a place in the store-room. Spices should be kept well apart from each 
other, and well excluded from the air. When groceries arrive at the house, 
they should be turned out at once into their proper receptacles. Flour and 
oatmeal ought not to be kept in wooden bins or barrels, bs is too often 
done, but in tinned or galvanized iron receptacles, which resist the attacks 
of mice and are impervious to damp. 

In no department of the household are method and order more important 
than in the store-room. If possible, therefore, there must be plenty of 
space, together with sufficient shelving to afford a proper place for every 
receptacle fully exposed to view. There should be no " rear rank”; articles 
which are not seen are apt to be forgotten, and in any case they entail 
some time and trouble to get at. 

Every jar, bin, and other receptacle should be distinctly labelled with 
the name of its contents; better still, the name shuuM Ixi painted on it, os 
labels frequently become detached. A set of scales and weights, and also 
measures of various rapacities, are useful adjuncts. A flour scoop, made to 
hold exactly 1 lb., can be obtained at almost any ironmonger’s for a few 
pence and is exceerlingly convenient. Xo gas .should Ijc used in the store- 
room. Then* is always the chance of leakage*, and in any case it vitiates 
the atmosphere when it is burned. Nor .should an oil-lamp, of imperfect 
combustion, be permitted in the vicinity of food, on account of the odour 
which it gives off. When artificial light is required, if the electric light is 
not available, a wax or composite candle is the best illuminant that should 
be employed. 

Jams and jellies, in order to retain a firm con.sistcncy, should have 
the e(K)lest situation, if possible near the window or ventilator. Articles 
in daily use should be conveniently placed so as to be readily accessible; 
and till* larger bins will find their natural position on the floor. It is a 
good plan to have a smaller cupboard in which a week’s provisions may 
be kept. The mistress con then give out every Saturday or Monday the 
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quantities that are likely to be wanted in the course of the week. She 
is thus able to ascertain when any extravagance or waste takes place. 
She can accurately gauge her housekeeping expenses from week to week, 
and exercise a watchful supervision over her expenditure. 

In a large establishment it is advisable to keep an account-book in the 
store-room, foi the purpose of entering the various items as they come in 
from the tradesmen and as they go out into the kitchen. In this manner 
the exact quantity of each class of goods that should be in stock becomes 
apparent. 

For registering daily wants, a slate should be hung upon the walL 
Among the miscellaneous articles which should find a place in the store- 
room, may be mentioned a paste-pot, a ball of twine, a pair of scissors, a 
hammer, some nails, pens and ink, and writing-paper. 


THE LINEN CUPBOARD. 

Though women are not called on now, as in olden times, to spin and 
weave every article of linen for the household use, yet a good housewife 
takes a real pride in providing an ample supply, and in seeing that all 
is of suitable quality, and kept in good order and spotless purity. Brides 
often bring a stock of house-linen as their contribution to the furnishing of 
the house, and, when this is the case, they must feel particular pleasure in 
caring for it. 

A New Cupboard. — In every house a special place should be set aside 
for keeping the linen. A well-shelved cupboard is the best place, but if the 
builder has been unkind in this matter, a roomy, old-fashioned wardrobe is 
a good substitute, or even a set of book-shelves with a curtain before it. If 
these too are unavailable, choose a recess in an upper room, and have it 
fitted with shelves, being careful that they are wide and strong enough to 
hold such heavy things as spare blankets and counterpanes. Then get a 
carpenter to make two light wooden door-frames to fit the recess exactly, 
the outer rims only of wood, the inner panels of cretonne nailed or gummed 
on the wood. They should be provided with hinges, and should fasten by 
means of lock and key in the middle. Any carpenter will do the woik for 
a few shillings, and the result will be a pretty and useful addition to the 
household furniture. Such a linen cupboard lasts for many years. 

Linen List. — It goes without saying that the contents of the cup- 
board should be kept in the neatest and most orderly fashion. If a list of 
the articles is written out and tacked up inside the door of the cupboard, it 
will often be found useful. One easily forgets numbers, and in case servants 
prove careless or laundresses dishonest, it is well to have unmistakable 
proof of how many articles of a kind there should be. Of course such a list 
needs constant revision, els old articles wear out and new ones are added. A 
mistress should know, too, how many sheets and table-cloths are in use, 
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and how many have gone to the wash; otherwise, uncomfortable discuBsions 
will arise with the servants, and sometimes they may be unjustly blamed. 
On tlie other huiid, articles may vanish without the mistress’s being able to 
trace them. 

Harkingr Linen. — It is a wise plan to have some distinctive methods of 
marking tlie houseliold linen. In times of illness or household confusion, 
strange servants or nurses, when sent to the linen cupboard, often show a 
talent for fetching the wrong article, and the spirit of a thrifty housewife 
is vexed by seeing her best table-cloths used for the servants’ table, or 
large-sized sheets sweeping the floor around small beds. To avoid such 
calamities, it is well to mark all reserve linen or best linen with a device 
ditterent from the everyday mark — say, with a monogram, or anything that 
can be easily descril)ed and recognized. If separate sheets and blankets 
are Kept for sejjarate rooms, let tliem have their distinctive badge also. 
Supjiose a certain colour is chosen for each room, the respective sheets, 
pillow-Cfuses, and towels may have the family initials einbroiil(*reJ on them 
in the various cobans. Or, if white lettering is preferred, let the white- 
work eil letters be lightly and daintily’' outlined with the chosen colours. 
This is a foreign method of marking, and very jjretty (see also “Laundry”, 
vol. hi.). 

Quantity needed. — The contents of a linen cupboard naturally vary 
acco)*(liug to the size of the family and the number of rooms in the house. 
For a family of six, consisting of husband, wife, two children, and two 
servants, the number of articles found in the following list will prove 
serviceable. The prices are attached to each article as a guide for would-be 
buyers; they are given from actual experience, and have also been com- 
pared with the lists of t>N o leading inanufactui LTs. Of course the state of 
the wool and cotton mark(‘ts will sometimes make a difference in different 
jears. The house for ^^hich these (|uantiiies are provided is supjioseil to 
contain four bcclrf)oms, one of them a guest-room. Three blankets are 
allotted to (*ach bed, and four spare ones are to be kept in reserve for cold 
nights or extra-chilly people. 


SHSHTS, &c. 



£ 

j. 

d. 

3 Best pairs of sheets, at £1, 1*. a pair 

... 3 

3 

0 

(j (lOoU jiaii-a uf sheets, at liij. Gd. a pair 

... 3 

15 

0 

3 Servants’ pahs of sheets, at r«. a pair ... 

... 0 

15 

0 

3 Best jiairs of pillow-rases, at 3 j. a pair 

... 0 

9 

0 

4 (ior»d ]>airs of pillow-cases, at 28. a pair 

... 0 

B 

0 

3 Baii-H of servants’ pillow-cases, at Is. 6t/. a jjair 

... 0 

4 

6 

4 Extra fine diaper towels, at 2b. Gd. each 

... 0 

10 

0 

12 Turkish towels, at 28. each 

... 1 

4 

0 

12 Ordinary huckaback towels, at 9b. a dozen 

... 0 

9 

0 

fi Servants’ towels, at 6d. a dozen 

... 0 

3 

3 

3 Hound towels, three yards long, at 4d. a yjrd 

... 0 

3 

0 

Total 

... 11 

3 

9 
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BLANKETS. 




£ 

«. 

d. 

4 Tender blanketa, at 128 . a })air ... 


... 1 

4 

0 

2 Servants’ blankets, at 14«. a |)air 


... 0 

14 

0 

4 Best blaiikota, at 42«. a pair 


... 4 

4 

0 

6 Good blankets, at \^7a. (id. a pair 

... 

... f) 

12 

6 

Total, 



... 11 

14 

6 

TABLK-CLOTHS, &c. 






£ 

tt. 

d. 

1 Best table-cloth, 3^ yards long ... 


] 

1 

0 

1 Best table-cloth, 2h yaitls luii|r ... 


0 

IH 

0 

6 (jrood tahlc-cluths, at Ha. 6 (i. each 


2 

11 

0 

3 Servants’ taljle-clotlis, at 28. each 


... 0 

6 

0 

12 Best napkins, at U. Or/, each 


0 

IB 

0 

12 (iiiod napkins, at each 


... 0 

12 

0 

0 (jllass- cloths, at 6 c/. each ... 


0 

3 

0 

12 Tca-clotlis, at 60 . 3c/. per dozen ... 


... 0 

6 

3 

12 iJusters, at 2 s. ])er dozen 


... 0 

2 

U 

6 Chamber- cloths, at 6 s. per dozen 


0 

3 

0 

3 Piidding-clutbs, at -id. each 


... 0 

1 

0 

Total 


... 7 

1 

3 

Total amount B])ent uii House-linen 

... 29 

1!) 

6 


New Linen from Old. — This list is ^ven for the benefit of those setting* 
up in housekeeping. When once the household is started, it will be 
unnecessary to purchase several of the articles here named. Table-cloths 
BiS they wear may be cut down into tray-cloths, or even into napkins for 
everyday use. Old towels and calico sheets will furnish an endless supply 
of glass-cloths and chaiiil)er-cloths. Dusters can be made from old chintz, 
hangings, muslin curtains, &c. No piece of linen should ever l)e thrown 
away. When quite done with for household use, it should be put, neatly 
folded, in the hospital drawer, which exists in most households. Thence it 
will usefully reappear when dressing for a wound, bum, or cut is needed. 
Thrift is a leading virtue in a housewife, and by the skilful handling of 
odds and ends a careful manager delights to make her home comfortable 
without fresh outlay. (See also “Household Economy”, vol. ii.) 

A Small Stock Best. — The above list may seem to some to furnish a 
small stock of house-linen, but all modem life is opposed to the storing up 
of large quantities after the habit of our grandmothers. Space is small in 
modem houses, time and trouble are involved in the care of many things, 
and even in house-linen fashion alters; so that it is nice to be able to buy 
new things without feeling that this is extravagant because the stock ia 
large already. 

Origin of Linen. — Some knowledge of the materials employed and the 
process of manufacture will aid in choosing the contents of the linen cupboard. 
The vegetable kingdom furnishes both linen and cotton. The latter haa 
Vol. I. IS 
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been employed for domestic purposes only in recent times, since the increased 
commerce of our country opened up the supplies of America and India for 
our use. Even down to the beginning of this centuiy cotton sheets and 
underclothing were looked on with disfavour. Linen, on the other hand, 
is one of the oldest articles of domestic use in the world. All Bible students 
know the frequent allusions made in that book to “fine linen, clean and 
white”. Pharaoh arrayed Joseph in “fine linen” as a mark of honour; 
the culture of the fiax-plant in Egypt goes back to prehistoric times. The 
Egyptian priests wore called " linen wearing ” by Ovid, and mummies are 
found wrapped in cerements wrought, as the micro- 
scope shows, from flax. 

The flax -plant (fig. 74) grows about 2 feet 
high, and beai*s smooth leaves and blue flowers; 
from the fibres of the stem the flax of commerce is 
derived. These fibres are first soaked in water to 
get rid of the outer bark, then beaten and combed 
(scutching and heckling, the process is called) to 
separate the woody paiiiicles. Next the fibres are 
carded repeatedly, so as to draw them out into bands 
oi equal thickne.ss and smoothness. Smoothness is 
the great characteristic of the linen fibres, and one 
by which they are always recognizable. Flax c/in 
be drawn out into threads of almost inconceivable 
fineness. A cambric of superior quality sometimes 
contains as many as 00,000 yards of thread to a 
pound. 

Various Kinds of Linen. — Tlie fineness of the 
yam determines to what use it will lie put The 
coarser kinds of flax are spun into ticking, hucka- 
back, drills, and towelling: Barnsley is a great centre {Linum 
for this kind of manufacture. At Dundee a less 

coarse kind is employed for making sheetings. Damasks and diapers for 
table-linen and face-towels are produced from a yet finer quality, Dunferm- 
line and Belfast being the chief seats of this trade. The prudent housewife 
will note these names, because articles may sometimes be obtained both 
better and cheaper by sending direct to the place of manufacture than by 
buying at a draper s. 

Damasks and diapers differ from linen sheetings in their finer texture 
and in having a patb‘rn. The designs are introduced during the weaving 
process, and are therefore as durable as the fabric itself. Diaper is almost 
identical with damask, except that the pattern is smaller. Damask table- 
cloths and napkins often show great beauty both of quality and design. A 
housewife should not grudge spending what may seem a high sum upon 
her best table-cloths, since nothing sets off a table so much as snowy-white 
glossy cloths of elegant pattern. Good linen also lasts long, if properly 
washed and taken care of. 
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In choosing linen great regard should he paid to the closeness and 
regularity of weaving. A siiioutli surface is not the only guide, for this 
may be produced by pressing and starching. A false whiteness, too, is often 
given by the use of flour. When a fabric on l)eing handled lets fall a cloud 
of dust, suspect it at once as inferior. Test the material by doubling it 
between the finger and thumb and holding it to the light to see the t<*\ture. 
Cheap articles are sometimes made from a mixture of linen and cotton; 
such mixtures do not wear well. Tii fact, with house-linen required for 
long service, cheapness is seldom economy. 

For kitchen use, table-cloths and towels of coarse, unbleached flax or 
hemp answer admirably. They arc strong, and will bear the somewhat 
rough handling they are sure to get, and they do not soil as quickly as the 



iig 75 —Linen fibres, as seen under the mlcrosLope Fig 76 — Cotfcun f ibits, ns b«bu undei Uie mlcroBcope. 

(Bulb nioffniUed about 170 diameters ) 


finer and whiter kinds. All table-cloths on being removed from the table 
should be carefully put in a prt^ss, or else laid flat in a sufficiently large 
drawer. Napkins must be neatly and tightly folded. A little attention 
not only keeps the linen in use much longer clean, but also contributes 
to its wearing evenly and well. 

Linen Cold, Cotton Warm. — Linen sheets are not used so much now as 
formerly. They wear longer and remain whiter than any other, but for 
winter use they arc very cold. Under a microscope linen threads (fig. 75) 
arc seen to be quite smooth and round, while the fibres of ootton (fig. 70) 
are woolly and hooked. The foniier therefore allow tlie warmth to escape 
through them; the latter retain it. Twilled or plain calico sheets are 
therefore advisable for winter use, and the flannelette or cosy cotton 
sheeting recently offered to the public forms a luxury for persons who feel 
the cold. Linen sheets may be reserved for summer use, or for show On 
their even, distinct threads it is easy to work a monogram, or a border for 
the tumed-down portion of the sheet; and these bits of dainty needlework 
add much to the elegance in a house. 
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Orlfrin of Cotton. — Cotton is obtained from the woolly envelope cover- 
in;f the seeds of several plants belonging to the mallow tribe, all of them 
pi*oilueiuf( capsules (li^. 77) in whicli the seeds lie eml)edded in a white or 
yellowish down. The best cotton comes from North America; its fibres 
possess the irreatest length, strength, and silkiness. West India cotton is 
also good; but the cotton from Hindustan is 
inlerior, though sent to England in large 
(]ium titles. 

A very high temj)eraturc is necessary to 
])rorIiice goofl cotton; and the same ])laiits, if 
grown a little farther north than a ct^rtain 
latitude, yield an inferior quality of down. 

Though in Europe this maiiufjM'ture is 
comparative!}^ modern, the inhabitants of 
dniia ami India ha\ e flressed iheiiisid\es 
in calicoes and muslins for at least threi* 
thousand years. Fine cottons of Indian 
projluelion wiTe imported to ancient Rome, 
and the Moora inti*oduced Ijoth the cidtiire 
of cotton and its weaving into Spain in the 
tenth century. From that country tlie art passed to Italy and thence to 
Flanders; and Protestant refugc^es from the cruel persecutions in the 
Netherlands brought the manufacture into England about the sixteenth 
century. Cotton-weaving has been a series of tiiuiiiphs of human 
ingenuity; Arkwright, Watt, Crompton, and others perfected the instru- 
ments employed, till now “ the strong, ever-moving ii-uii aims of thi‘ 
machines will work any pattern you select, and in as many colours as you 
chorjse, and do all with cehTity, dexterity, and skill; and with the speed of 
race-horses transform a raw material, originally os cheap as thistle-down, 
into endless useful and beautiful fabrics*’ (Professor Ceorge Wilson). 

Tests of Quality. — In cotton, as in linen, the tests of quality are the 
closeness and evenness of the Avoven threads, and their freedom from knots. 
A very narrow calico is seldom a good one, though the widest-woven calicoes 
are of coni-se only a])j)ropi iale for bedding. The liner sorts of calico are 
bleached to a lieautifnl Avliiteness, hut the bleaching is considered to lessen 
the strength of the material. A good, well-woven, unbleached calico is 
veiy suitable as sheeting for servants’ and childrens beds; it washes 
gi'ailually almost white, and is warmer than the bleached fabric. Both 
bleached and unbleached calico, like linen, often contain an undue (quantity 
of what is termed “ dress”, that is, starch or flour, added to disguise a poor 
texture. »Such materials, as was said before, had better be avoided. 

Cheaper by the Yard. — Sheets may be purchased ready-made, or 
bought by the yard and made up at home to lit the beds for which they 
are intended. In the latter case the material is likely to be of better 
fluality. 

In speaking of linen table-cloths, it might have been remarked that 
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these too may be procured by the yard; they will come cheaper so, and 
for everyday use will an,swer very well. But the pattern in this case 
necessarily is not continuf‘d at the two ends, so for better occasions, 
when beauty is an object, the tiibl e-cloths woven in one, of distinct and 
symmeti'ical design, must be prefenvd. 

Wear and Repair. — When sheets begin to weai* it is usually in the 
middle. Before thin phices become holes, sew the two sides together, and 
slit the sheet up the middle and hem it to form fresh sides. When the 
sheet again needs repair, sew the top and bottom together and slit it across 
the centre and hem. After this process has been followed, a sheet may be 
fairly said to have served its time, and out of the fragments that remain 
cliina-elnths, &e., may be inacle. 

Some careless laundresses are given to pinning, ami, conseipiently, 
tearing, the eoriicTs of the sheets. When this has becai done onee or twice, 
tlu‘ result is a ragged corner, which no meinling can make really nice again. 
As a prev(‘iitive, a litth* j)iece of broad strong tajje may be sewn for two 
inches or more roinid i‘ach comer. It shonlil l>e laid flat on the material, 

and the iiisidi* edges heinnied, eari^ 
being taken to make it set neatly. 

For darning linen sheets and 
cloths linen thnaid should be used; 
the tlax thread, or flourishing thread, 
so mueh sold for embroidery pur- 
poses, answers well. It mixes with 
the material mueh better than the 
orrlimiry daniing entton. (See aho 
“Darning*' and “Mending’*, vol. Iv.) 

Blankets, their Orig’in. — Blan- 
kets are among the most valuahh* 
contents of the linen eupboaril, and 
.should therefore be selected and 
treated with gi-eat care. They are 
made, as (‘veryone knows, from the 
wool of the sheep. This animal, 
under favourable circumstances, produces tim*, soft, sboi't hairs, which mat 
closely together, forming a warm, eom])aet material. In our climate the 
sheep docs not develop this hair sufficiently tine, and the best wool comers 
from wamier countries — Spain, Saxony, and Australia. The filaments of 
wool, when viewed uniler the microscope (fig. 78), appear covered with 
scales, which, in the process of weaving, cling closely to each other like 
hooka. The more closely these fibres intertwine, the firmer and warmer is 
the material produced. 

Blankets have been long manufactured in England; the chief scats of 
the trade are Dewsbury, Wakefield, and Witney. 

Tests of Quality. — Wool in its raw state contains a great deal of 
animal grease and brown colouring matter, and the getting rid of them is 
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one of the chief proceaseB in its manufEMsture. This mskes bleaching a 
necessity for wool. 

In the choice of blankets touch is a great guide. A good blanket should 
have a soft, full, silky feel under the hand — any harshness implies a mixture 
of cotton — and should not be thin or coai*sely woven. Blankets in their 
manufacture are treated somewhat differently from flannels. After weaving, 
a roller studded with brass pins is pEwsed over the surface of blankets to 
draw out and raise the woolly fibres. This process makes the fibres much 
softer and warmer, and also affords a test as to quality. If the surface 
fibres are so closely interwoven that it is not easy to pull them out, and if, 
when pulled out, they show considerable length, the blanket is made from 
long-fibred wool and is of good quality. But if these hairs are short and 
break off readily, the blanket has been badly woven from short, inferior 
wool. By holding the fabric to the light one may also form an idea of the 
style of weaving. 

Protection from Moths. — Some houseket^pers prefer red blankets, as 
the Ilium, which is generally employed to fix the red dye, is considered a 
preventive against moths. These insect pests arc much to be dreaded in 
connection with store blankets, and no adequate cure for them has yet been 
found. Insect-powder strewn ])etween the folds may be tried, and may 
prove effectual, or the blankets may be wrapped in newspapers, as the smell 
of printers* ink is said to be objectionable to the little creatures; but the 
best remedy is to leave nothing woollen l3dng undisturbed too long. Every 
few weeks take the store blankets out, shake and examine them, anil then 
put them by with the above preventives, or with camphor; that is all that 
can be done. Naphthalene is also an excellent preventive. 

Gray blankets are said to be very attractive to moths, perhaps from 
that strange instinct in the insect-world which makes them quick to dis- 
cover any means of concealment. A gra^" moth on a gray blanket is well 
hidden. 

Perfume Useful. — A linen-cupboard, when neatlj^ kept, is one of the 
pleasantest places in a house. Our ancestresses’ plan of strewing bags of 
dried rose-leaves, lavender, and verbena about the shelves gave a delicious 
fragrance to sheets and pillow-cases. 


THE FURNISHING OF FLATS. 

Flats have become extremely popular with the dwellers in our great 
cities. The fact that rates and taxes are usually included in the rent is 
regarded by many as an important consideration in comparing the relative 
merits of flats and houses. Moreover, while away for a holiday the 
tenant can lock up his flat and feel that it is perfectly safe, especially 
when there is a care-taker or hall-porter. But, unless very expensive, flato 
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ore apt to be cramped, every inch of space being used for a room of some 
kind, with nothing in the way of hall, cupboards, or box-room. 

A MODERATE-SIZED FLAT. 

The accompanying plan illustrates a well-arranged flat of moderate size, 
of a t 3 rpe to be found in recent London buildings. The hall, so often dark, 
is here lighted from the window between kitchen and larder, and the draw- 
ing and dining rooms can be thrown into one. In older buildings the 



arrangements would be less convenient, and the windows would almost 
certainly be smaller. 

Dining-room. — In the dining-room the walls might be either painted, 
or else covered with an almost plain paper of the palest Indian-red, the 
wood- work being painted a darker shade of the same colour. The furniture 
could be of dark oak, as this tone can be copied by means of judicious 
staining on fitments made of deal. Six small chairs will be required; with 
plain or slightly-carved frames and rush-seats they may be bought for 
14s. 6d. each. Two comfortable arm-chairs for the fireside, covered with 
tapestry, will cost 45 n. each, and a good dining-table about £4. A writing- 
table with a high chair in front will go before the window, and a bench, 
as fig. 80, on each side of it. These can be made in the following manner. 
Procure two deal boxes about 15 inches high, 16 inches wide, and 3 feet 
6 inches long; screw to the back of this a framework of three panels with 
moulded top to form a high back, then screw to the face of it another 
framework of three panels with anaglypta or lincnista linen-fold panels, 
to give the effect of carving. A skirting board is needed at the tottom. 





purpose must be constructed in a fireplace reeesa. This may sound some- 
what extraordinary, but dwellers in flats are compelled to resort to many 
contrivances of the sort. A suitable cupboard would be a double one, the 
lower part being used for heavy things, such as sheets, table-cloths, and 
towels, while pillow-slips, fancy cloths, serviettes, and doyleys can be put 
in the cupboard above. One cupboard should be placed above the other, 
but a space of about a foot may be allowed between, the sides being con- 
nected by curved brackets. The top of the lower cupboard can be used 
for a display of silver and china, such as one sees on sideboards. A similar 
cupboard in the other recess can be used for gloss and china, and a small 
dinner-wagon will then complete all the furniture necessary for the room. 
The cupboard fitments can be made of deal, stained oak, and ornamented 
with quaint iron fittings. 
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Drawing: - room. — 

The drawing-room will 
not want many fitments, 
because, except for 
chairs and small tables, 
it must be left as clear 
as possible, being the 
chief room used for 
entertaining. For this 
reason it is best to dis- 
pense with cabinets and 
what-nots, and to use 
the fireplace recesses 
and the other two 
corners of the room for 
the display of china 
anil books The walls 
might be yellow and 
the wood-work white, 
with which iiielori-gi een 
draperies and clidir- 
seats would form .in adiniiable combination. It is possible to buy lor 
£0, Os. a piett;y little suite in 
dark-stained m.ihogaiiy with 
pale-grccn biouade scats, com- 
prising a settee, tw o aim-chairs, 
and lour small cluuis, and two 
green-staini‘d wncker chaiis 
upholstered in greon-and-gold 
chintz could he obtained for 
30s. each With a long low 
box ottoman covered with gold 
chintz for the front of the 
window, there would be sitting 
accommodation for twelve per- 
sons, as many as the room 
would hold. The box ottoman 
would serve as a useful recep- 
tacle, and if there were a piano 
in the room, a similar but 
higher ottoman for the seat 
would contain all the music, 
both loose and bound. Three 
little tables at 10s. 6(2. each, 
and a bamboo table with flaps, 
price 8s. 6(2., wrould be wanted. 



Fig B2 —Fitment for Corner of Drawing-room. 
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Ill one of the recesses the fireplace there might be a home-made 
escritoire. This is mode by fixing to the wall three narrow shelves above 
and one broad one below, the lost supported by two legs in front Between 
the top and second shelf there is room for a row of books, and on the front 
of the second shelf there should be a brass rod holding a curtain of yellow 
silk which will fall to the third shelf, on which papers can be kept Be- 
tween the third and fourth shelf (which is the broad one to be used as a 
desk) there should be small compartments for stationery. The other recess 
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may be filled with a panel of IcMDking-glasa, with a drapery of ailk round 
the top and .sidea. 

If space permits, across an angle of the wall opposite the fireplace an 
angle fitment, as fig. 82, might be fixed, having a curio cupboard with glass 
door in centre and open shelves at the sides for books, the lower half con- 
sisting entirely of shelves that could be used for unsightly odd papers and 
magazines, &c., which the silk curtain would cover. The top could be 
decorated with vases for flowers and some repouss^ copper plates. 

Bedrooms. — The bed .should be placed with its foot to the fireplEice, 
and a corner wardrobe should be fitted if none is provided by the builder. 
The fitment shown above is intended for a room having a comparatively 
narrow window. On the left side, reaching from the window to the wall, 
there are three deep drawers, a flap enclosing four trays to slide out, which 
flap can be used as writing-table, and at the top a double cupboard. On 
the right a similar double cupboard surmounts the wash-stand recess, which 
is covered in green linoleum fastened with copper studs to the wood-work. 
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The portion immediately in front of the window has a shaped under- 
framing, two useful drawers, and a roomy flat top for use as dressing-table. 
The toilet glass standing upon it is one of the many pretty Georgian designs 
that harmonize with any kind of simple fltment. A two-light wooden 
electric-light fitting is suspended immediately above, and with curtains of 
green casement cloth, and copper plates and oro aments on the tops of the 
cupboards, a very satisfactory and complete substitute for the ordinary 
bedroom furnishings is obtained at very small cost. The whole fltment may 
be stained green against a wall-paper of white with pink chintz pattern; 
or it may be enamelled white to go with almost any paper. 

Hall and Passage. — A small oak umbrella stand should And a place 
in the hall, and a chair of the same wood for the accommodation of waiting 
messengers. A few hat-pegs should be placed in the passage. 

A SMALL FLAT. 

The second type of flat (flg. ft4) is much more circumscribed. Assuming 
that the occupants of so small a flat would not have much money to expend 
on furniture, some time, trouble, 
and ingenuity would have to be 
employed in making it into a 
comfortable home. 

Dining'-room, — We will sup- 
pose that the larger sitting-room 
will be used as a dining and 
living room. A deal - topped 
table with tumed legs stained 
to a mahogany tint will cost but 
little, and fairly comfortable 
chairs can be purchased at any 
price from Cs. GcZ. upwards. Very 
inexpensive English art carpets 
woven in squares are to be had 
in excellent colours, and one of 
these should be chosen to har- 
monize with the scheme of 
decoration of the room. 

A kerb and fire-irons will cost 
but a few shillings, and a coal- 
scuttle can be had for 5s. There 
remains the question of a side- 
board, and this can be contrived 
at very small expense by pur- 
chELsing a book-case some 3 feet 
high and 5 or 6 feet wide. The 
top of this can be used for a 



Fig. 84.— Fiin of SniRll Flat 
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sideboard, and the shelves will accommodate the etcetei-as of the table, such 
as napery, cruets, glass dishes containing preserves, &«., the whole being 
veiled from view and protected from dust by a neat curtain made of some 
dainty cretonne not too light in colour. This, run by means of rings on a 
slender brass rod supported by a htmk at either end, is a convenient make- 
shift until the young couple are able to afford a real sideboard. 

It is quite possible, however, to pick one up second-hand at £3 or £4, 
and it is certainly a great advantage to have one with a drawer, two closed 
cupboards, and last, but not least, a good lock. The amateur carpenter 
need not be defrauded of a job! He can put up strong shelves in the recess 



Fitf. 85.— Ruleliuaiil Fitmenl foi Dining-i nom nf Small Plat 


beside the fireplace. Tliese will hold books, and the top can be stained to 
a dark colour and will form a stand for flowers, a lamp, pottery, or photo- 
graphs. The shelves need not be fixtures. They can rest on pieces of 
wood nailed to the wall at either end. 

There is a fjroat fancy for dressers as sideboards, and our illustration 
shows one of tliese with a fine capacity for holding plates on the shelves, 
and useful glass and china behind the curtains veiling the lower part. 

A couple of comfortable chaii-s should be part of the furnishing of the 
dining-room. Cushioned wicker is better than nothing, but in these days 
of cheapness it is possible to buy a very good stuffed arm-chair for about 
]5s. There now remains the question of window curtains, and also the 
more expensive one of a writing-table and a small serving- table, on which 
the maid can rest the tray when bringing food into the room. 

To make the fitments required in this room, six sugar boxes must be 
procured from a grocer, and some lengths of deal planking, not too thick, 
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from a carpenter. Place here four sugar boxes on end side by side, facing 
the room. Each should have a shelf in the middle, thus making eight 
divisions. The interior should be made as smooth els possible and papered. 
The boxes must be securely screwed together, hav e boards nailed on to form 
a top, and an apron-piece right along the front immediately under the top 
to receive the small bra.sB rods on which curtains of serge should run. The 
upper part is constructed entirely of plain |-inch deal planks, one cut to 
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Fig Sti — liitmeiitB for Dining lugin, forming EsciitoirL and Book lbbb 


form three arches as shown in drawing. All the exposed wood-work must 
be planed and sand-papered to form a perfectly smooth surface, then sized 
and stained The shelves and sideboard top, decorated with old pewter, 
china, or silver, have a very beautiful effect, and it will be found that a 
quite surprising quantity of groceries, wine, glass, china, and table linen 
can be stored away inside the lower part. 

Drawing'-room. — The drawing-room, as will be seen from the plan, 
is somewhat larger than the dining-room. The walls here might be 
distempered turquoise -blue and the wood -work could be painted white. 
The other wall may be occupied by an escritoire and book-case (fig. 86). 
Set two sugar boxes, with the open top outwards, about 20 inches apart, 
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and Bcrow above them some boarding to form a tabled make doors to fit the 
openings of the boxes and shelves within them. The upper part can easily 
be put together, as shown in the drawing, by an amateur carpenter. The 
moulding for the top may have to be cut by a professional, and will cost 
about a shilling, or this part may be left plain as on the sideboard fitment. 
Skirting boards should be fastened to the base of the boxes, and the vdiole 
fitment stained to match whatever furniture is used in the room. The 
cheaper treatment of curtains in place of doors can, of course, be employed 
here as in the suggestion above for sideboard. Again, as the outlook will 
probably be uninviting, there could be two thin rods fixed across the 
window-frame, one at the top and one at the bottom, and two blinds of 
yellow-and-white muslin gathered on to the rods, thus quite covering the 
window without in any way preventing its being opened. The room may 
be greatly brightened by a judicious introduction of yellow jute linen 
draperies. This fabi*ic can always be bought for about Is. 9ri. the yard, 
50 inches wide, and has a most silky appearance. It might be used for 
long window-curtains, for a porti6re, and for a mantel-piece drapery, and, 
with a blue art carpet on the floor, the room will look pretty at once. A 
very useful item in the furniture would be a box ottoman (see fig. ST), 
which would hold all the household linen, and also make a comfortable 
seat for two persons. Two or three small tables, and five or six chairs, 
three of them wicker with home-made cushions, would make the room 
look fumished. Good engravings or etchings can be bought at very 
moderate prices and give a finished appearance that nothing else can 
impart to a room. 

Much of the charm of the room depends on the treatment of the 
windows. The expense of fitted blinds may be avoided by arranging 
curtains to draw across when the lamp or gas is lit, and a drapery of 
inexpensive art muslin can be put up to shut out curious glances in the 
daytime. The curtain may be of the patterned linen jute material already 
mentioned, or a pretty chintz or cretonne. Neither of these would make 
the room too dark if drawn to exclude the sun. Whatever chintz or 
cretonne be chosen, the same should be used for covering the wicker arm- 
chairs and the box ottoman. A “squab” — the upholsterer’s word for a 
stuffed cover — can be niEule for the latter with unbleached calico stuffed 
with flock to the thickness of two inches, and then roughly quilted across 
and across. This can make an outer cover of jute or cretonne. 

Bedroom. — The bedroom is often small, and to gain enough space to 
move about, the bedstead must be placed with one side against the wall 
and the foot towards the window. Besides this there is only room for one 
piece of furniture, a combined wash-stand, chest-of-drawers, and dressing- 
table, which can be bought in hsizelwood for £4, 10s. Where there is any 
available space on the walls, pegs can be fixed up with a wooden shelf 
above them, from the edge of which a cretonne curtain can be hung for the 
purpose of preserving the clothes from dust. Small box ottomans covered 
with cretonne will hold hats, and may be substituted for chairs where space 




complete for lOs iid. Above the bath itself there should be a shelf for 
soap-dish, sponge-basket, water-bottle and glass, and hot-water can. The 
secret of making a tiny flat comfortable is to have every convenience in 
as small a space as possible. 

The kitchen, besides the dresser, usually a fixture, will only require a 
table and two Windsor chairs, but it should have as many shelves and 
cupboards as space will allow. 

Flats fop Occasional Residents. — It must not be supposed that a 
small flat is necessaiily inhabited only by those who are not well off. 
Many people possessing country houses own a tiny flat in town, preferring 
it to a hotel on account of the privacy which it secures. Such flats some- 
times have dining-room, drawing-room, and bedroom on one side of the 
hall, and kitchen, bath-room, and servant's room on the other. In one 
flat of the kind the drawing-room is furnished with Sheraton chairs and 
settee, Yemis Martin cabinets and a pianette, the walls being panelled with 
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rose-pink brocade. The dining-room is in Chippendale style, with only 
chairs and table, as there is no space for a sideboard. The bedrcx)in is 
French, with draperies of pale-blue silk and white lewie, and the fitment 
furniture enamelled white. The walls of both kitchen and bath-room are 
covered with a white tile-paper, which looks most dainty and fresh. 

The Larder. — Among the disadvantages of flats is often the want of 
proper larder accommodation. When it is possible to hang up a meat-safe 
in a fairly accessible position outside a window, it is well to do so, but it 
must be out of reach of any sunshine. 

The Dust-bin. — Many flats are funiished with dust-shoots, down which 
all ashes, sweepings, and parings of vegetables, tea-leaves, egg-shells, &c., 
can be thrown. This is a great accommodation, particularly in coses where 
the range is heated by gas. With a coal fire it is jx>ssible to bum all such 
remnants of the food supply, but with gas it is out of the question, one of 
the very few objections to gas as fuel, the cleanliest and test next after 
electricity. 
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CURTAINS AND DRAPERIES. 

Choice of Materials. — The consideration of curtains and draperies may 
be conveniently divided into three stages, viz. choosing, making, and fixing. 
Each stage is important; perhaps the most important is the first The 
material must be suited to the purpose; otherwise no amount of care or skill 
in the construction will produce a satisfactory result. 

For wall or floor covering, where the surface is plain, design is almost 
essential; but in curtains, as the fabric is gathered into folds, softness of 
texture counts for more than design. In many furnishing houses inex- 
perienced salesmen ignore this consideration, imagining that colour and 
design, although associated with hardness of texture, will yet make graceful 
hangings. 

In the time of our mothers and grandmothers the choice of curtains was 
a very easy matter, because the range of materials was extremely limited 
and the ideas regarding household decoration wore eminently simple. Now 
the range is infinite, and public taste during the lost half-century in mattera 
connected with furnishing has advanced enormously. Moreens, reps, old- 
fashioned damasks, with their stiffness of texture and emdeness of colour, 
are out of date, their places being filled by velvets and plushes, tapestries 
and cretonnes, chintzes and muslins, in almost confusing variety. 

When dealing with the making and fixing of curtains, it will be neces- 
sary to consider separately the dining-room, the drawing-room, the bedroom, 
and the hall. In the matter of choosing it is convenient to follow the same 
order. 

If furnishing throughout, go to a good firm, where not only value for 
expenditure, but also skilled advice and assistance in the selection of the 
various articles, can be relied upon. Procure patterns of the carpet, the 
furniture, and the wall-coverings, and with their aid make a selection of 
the most suitable materials for curtains. Before finally deciding, when 
practicable try the effect in the apartment where they are to hang. 

In the dining-room, which may also be the sitting-room, a good solid 
material and colouring are the most serviceable. A pretty effect may be 
obtained by either harmony or contrast, and both may be employed ia 

VoL 1 . 14 
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different rooms, bearing in mind that harmonies are more restful to the 
eye, whilst contrasts tend to produce an impression of cheerfulness and 
brilliancy. 

If harmony is decided upon, select the dominating colour in the carpet, 
which be reproduced in a lighter shade on the walls. Make this the 
shade of the curtains, if the material is plain; if figured, let it lie in the 
body-colour, the pattern being formed by a lighter shade of the same 
colour. 

Charming effects may be obtained by skilful contrasts. For example, a 
dark-blue carpet and walls go well witli terra-cotta curtains, or vice versd] 
or a lighter blue may be associated witli bj owu or gold. The various shades 
of olive-green combine with almost any iiiodern colouring, wliile deep- 
crimson and maroon may be contrasted with huff or brown or gold. Should 
any doubts exist concerning the effect of a contrast, study a good tapestry 
or carpet in which the colours arc blended by skilled artists. 

For dining-room curtains at a moderate cost, nothing is better than a 
thick tapestry. It requires no lining, and may l)e had in J and ^ widths, 
which may here be intiMjn'etetl as one and a half and two yards wide 
respectively. The greater wirltli should invariably be selected, for curtains 
always look best when hanging in full folds. 

Soft serges, various kinds of velvet, plushettes, and chenilles are all 
suited for dining-ruom curtains. Avoid the cheap jute fabrics; the colour- 
ing is fugitive, and the weight causcNs them to tear at the top. Bolton 
sheeting, wdiich may be had in various colours, makes excellent and cheap 
curtains. 

For drawing-rooms the lighter makes of tape.siry, plush, Roman and 
other sutiiis, cretonnes, and the fincT makes of damask are all suitable. 

Fur bedrooms, cheerful hangings should always he selected. The neces- 
sity of frequent washing or cleaning, however, should he borne in mind, os 
the atmosphere of the bedroom, where so much of one’s time is spent, should 
be kept as pure and sweet as possible. 

Washable muslins, lace, and net are always suitable here, together with 
pretty dimities, chintzes, cretonnes, and — perhaps most suitable of all — 
art linens. The last arc made in numerous artistic shades, and wash or 
clean; it will be seen subsequently what pretty effects may be obtained 
with them for hedioom hangings. 

The hall may be draped with material similar to the dining-room. Here, 
however, draught- excluding juoperties are necessary, and in view of the 
stylo which will be recommended for hall curtains, a thick, soft, heavy 
matc*rial sliould be selected. 

When choosing lace or innslin curtains, always give a preference to 
soft ones, as the graceful styles of draping here illustrated will be quite 
unattainable if the curtains are of a starchy nature. 

Curtains should never be selected hurriedly, as if they were an unim- 
portant matter. Nothing adds so much to the comfort and beauty of a 
room as graceful drapery. 
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Dinlnp-room Curtains. — For making curtains it is necessary to pro- 
cure — in addition to the material — lining, and fringe (if they are required), 
suitable thread, hooks, and a piece of chalk, which may be bought at the 
tailor’s. A three-foot rule for measuring is also useful. 

A simple pair of serge curtains, trimmed with an edging or ball-fringe, 
is suitable for the dining-room. They should be cut squarely, five inches 
longer than the height of the pole from the floor. A simple plan for 
“ squaring them " (as it is called) is to lay the material on the kitchen table, 
and, after arranging it so that the edges correspond, to draw a line across at 
the top and bottom with chalk. The floor-cloth in the hall, or even a square 
of carpet, may be utilized for the same purpose. 

If the fringe has a double or binding heading, sew it round the two 
sides and boLtnin of the curtain; if there is only a single heading, baste the 
edges of the curtain, turned 
over on the right side, and 
sew the fringe over it Care 
must be taken not to tighten 
the fringe in sewing; other- 
wise the edge of the curtain 
will have a drawn appearance. 

As it must be put on eiisily, 
about half a ynnl more of the 
fringe will be required, with 
some materials, than the actual 
measurement of each curtain. 

The next thing is to cut a tape 
of the width that the curtain 
will be when iinislied. Make 
a heading by turning down 
about two inches of the cur- 
tain at the top, towards the wrong side, and running a drawing-thread 
through it; the thread must then be pulled in to the length of the tape, 
and fastened securely. Lay the tape along the rough edge of the heading, 
and sew it on with a row of stitches along each side, being careful to 
see that the gathering is done regularly. Sew on the requisite number 
of hooks, and iron out any creases that may have appeared. 

When the fringe is dispensed with, i\ Moven or printed bordering may 
be sewn on about two inches from the edge, or one or two rows of antique 
braid may be applied six inches from the edge and twisted into a pattern in 
the comers. 

Another method of treating curtains of serge or other heavy material, 
especially if long, is to add a dado of figured or plain velvet; but this has 
to be done very carefully, the velvet being laid upon the serge; unless the 
object is to increase the length, when the two materials are seamed together 
and afterwards lined. Should the curtain be from three and a half to four 
yards long, a seven or eight inch frieze about five inches from the top would 



Fig Bti— Shapeil Valdiicp, boiilcrpil CuiUiinH, anil 
" UuLlit»BB" Blinil. 
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be an improvement; or the curtain-material may be turned over about a 
foot at the top and finished with a cut fringe. 

Another elfective way of draping a long window is to add a shaped 
valance, as shown in fig. 88. The shape is first cut in stiff buckram, and 

the material is arranged on this, 
then cut to the required shape, 
allowing about an inch for turn- 
ing over. Line it and nail it to 
a narrow board, which should 
carry the rod on which the cur- 
tains run, and sew or tack a line 
of gimp or braid to hide the 
nail-heads. 

Drawing-room Curtains. — 

In the drawing-room there is 
Fig B9 — Tuni-Dver Top Curtauia, more Opportunity for variety of 

design. A suitable pair of cur- 
tains may be made of tapestry or any of the other fabrics already sug- 
gested. They should be lined, and, if the tapestry is very thin, interlined 
with some cheap soft material. If fringe be used it should be sewn to 
the tapestry, and the lining then hemmed all round the heading of the 
fringe. To avoid dragging, the latter must be put on a little full. 

A graceful way of draping a 




First of all determine the width and depth of eeush part. In ordinary 
cases the deepest festoon should be about one-fifth the height of the 
window. Take a picture-chain and measure the top and bottom line of the 
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space to be occupied by this festoon, cut off a piece of material equal in 
length to the bottom line and in depth twice the finished size, as shown in 
fig. 91. Let A B equal twice the finished depth, G H the bottom line, and E F 
the top line. The bottom is shaped by drawing from point B with radius 
B G the arcs G c and H D. On these arcs make G c and D H a sixth of the 
distance of B from G or H. Produce the perpendicular A B through A. Find 
a point in it and a radius that will describe the arc c b D, and the festoon is 
ready for cutting. This rule is applicable to all festoons, except such as are 
of very irregular shape, which 
had better be left to the pro- 
fessional. 

The tails are very simple; 
they may be made any depth, 
and are shaped as in tig. 92. 

Of course, one must be cut 
for the right and another for 
the left. Each when ex- 
tended should measure in 
width at least four times the 

A 


Fig. 92. Fig. 98. 

pleated size. The bottom line may be more or less oblique according to 
fancy. A very good rule is to have it at an angle of about 45" to the sides. 
Apply the fringe and lining, pleat up the tails, draw up the sides of festoons 
C E and F D to a space of about six inches, and then join the various parts 
over the pole as represented in fig. 90. In such a design it is advisable to 
arrange one cui'tain high and the other low, in conformity with the lines 
of drapery. 

Variations may be obtained by making the festoons of equal size, raising 
the centre, and holding it up with a cord and tassel depending from the 
ceiling, as in fig. 93. In the case of a wide window, three festoons either 
of equal or of unequal width and depth may be introduced. 

In fig. 93 the small additional rod for the cuitains is dispensed with. 
They are suspended from the pole, and where the drapery coils over the 
pole at the ends they are fixed to hooks fastened to the architrave. 
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A neat way of suspending the cord from the ceiling is to procure an 
electric-light fixing of copper or brass. It should be attached to the ceiling 

two or three inches in front 
of the line of the pole, so as 
to allow the drapery to hang 
freely. 

In making up draperies one 
should be careful, when sew- 
ing on the fringe, to avoid 
stretching the bottom line, 
and to draw it in very slightly; 
otherwise the form of the 
bottom fold will be bad. 

Curtains for Oriel Win- 
dows. — 1'hc oriel window now 
so common, although by the 
amateur considered n formid- 
_ able undertaking, is simply 
a combiiititioii of se\ eral 
straight windows Fig. 94 
illustrates a simple way of 
treating one. The design 
consists of a geometrically- 
shapetl ^l^]ance with a siic- 
thc bottom simply or elaborately, 
be lUride to eorrespond with the 
\arir)us angles of the window. 
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of tails. It may bi‘ shapeil at 
either case tlr' design should 



It is fixed to the front of a 
lath four inches broad, from 
the under side of which the 
curtains aie bung, the pole 
being fastened in front as a 
finish. A thick cord, or a 



Fig 05. 


Fig. oe 


frilled or other heading, may be substituted for the pole without detriment 
to the design. 

Fig. 95 represents a festooned drapery suitable for an oriel window. 
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Instead of being thrown over a pole, as in tig. 96, it is tacked to the front 
of a lath. When simplicity is wanted, the tassels and the tails, except at 
the outside comers, may be omitted. 

Fig. 96 shows how to make up draperies for coiling over oriel poles. 
The tails here, and at the inside angles of the festoon in fig. 95, are shaped 
like those in fig. 92 doubled, A B being the centre line. 

Hall and Door Curtains, — In rooms with draughty doors, a curtain 
fixed to the inside is a convenient arrangement. Moreover, if artistically 
made, it is very effective. These door curtains may be plainly made of 
serge, diagonal-cloth, tapestry, or velvet. Embroidery may be added if 
something more elaborate or 
fanciful is required. The cur- 
tain shown in 6g. 98 is a good 
one for the purpose. It can bo 
easily raised or lowered, the 
folds falling gracefully into 
shape without any trouble. It 
must be at least half as wide 
again as the door, and of a soft 
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draping material. When in position it should merely touch the floor; if 
longer — unless suspended from what is known as a rising-rod — it will 
get underneath the door when opened. 

When the curtain is fringed, before drawing up the head, spread it out 
flat on the floor, the wrong side up, from the top of the back comer mark B, 
distant 9 inches from A, and on the front let CD be equal to about 4 feet. 
Draw a line BD curving downwards from the straight about 6 inches, as 
shown in fig. 97, and on it sew small rings about 6 inches apart. Then 
draw up the head to the required size, and the curtain is ready for fixing. 
Place it in position, pass a piece of thin cord through the rings fastening 
one end at D; at B, pass the cord through a screw-eye fixed to the archi- 
trave, draw the cord until the curtain drapes as in fig. 98, and secure the 
end of the cord, which must be of sufficient length to allow the curtain to 
drop, by passing it around a button “ blind-holder " fixed at a convenient 
height on the architrave. 
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This method will be found satisfactory in the case of curtains either for 
a hall or for a sitting-room window, especially if they are frequently drawn. 
It prevents sticking, as often happens with a corroded pole. 

Bedroom Curtains. — For bedroom windows eveiything should be fresh 
in colouring and dainty in design. Much drapery in the bedroom is not to 
be recommended. Doctors disapprove of it. 

All) linen is an ideal material for bedroom curtains. It is cheap, artistic, 
and fast in colouring. It is made in 36 and 72 inch widths, the price of the 

narrow width being half a 
crown a yard. These cur- 
tains may be made in any 
of the following ways: — 

1. With a broad hem all 
round, the thread being of 
the same or a contrasting 
colour. 

2. With a band of con- 
trasting colour as a dado 
or a frieze. 

3. With a border of a 
different colour. 

4. With a broad binding 
of a different colour, or, 
should the curtain be lined 
with a contrasting linen, 
with the lining brought 
round the front to the 
extent of about inch. 

5. With a small frill of 
the same material. 

Fig. OD.— Wooden BedHtoBil draped from Cornice. 6. With a frill of a dif- 

ferent colour. 

7. With a small box-pleated edge about an inch and a half broad, either 
in the same colour or in a contrasting colour. 

8. With a frill with frilled edge. 

The foregoing remarks apply equally to cretonne and chintz. 

Bedstead Curtains. — When dealing with the bedroom, some attention 
must be given to the bedstead. The ordinary or French bedstead is easily 
decorated by making head and foot curtains slightly full, with a caser and 
small heading at the top of each, through which a lath is passed, the cur- 
tains being gathered on to it, and fastened with tapes, ribbons, or clips. 

Four-post bedsteads are often seen; they are now constructed of iron, 
except the portions which are open to view. Tapestry, chintz, and cretonne 
are specially suitable for these bedsteads, and the method of draping can 
be seen in the example given on page 167. Valances and cui^ins should 
be lined and bound at the edges. The back and top may be lined with 
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Bilkj linen, or cotton, in box-pleats, or in flutings gathered to a rosette in the 
centre. 

A pretty drapery for a wooden bedstead in the French eighteenth- 
century style is shown in fig. 99. The curtains in this case are suspended 
from a wooden frame attached to the wall or ceiling, and the mould- 
ing of the picture-rail or comice should be carried round this frame. 
The curtains may be of any plain material, though preferably of silk or 
satin, and may be bordered with ribbon and caught l^k with fancy cord 
at the ends of the head of the bedstead. Some soft fabric in white or 
cream, stretched on a light wooden frame, should be draped as a back- 
ground as shown in the illustration, and the same material should line 
the tester. A festooned valance of the curtain material completes the 
design. 

Lace and Muslin Curtains. — An ordinary pair of lace curtains should 
be folded down about two and a half inches at the top, and a broad tape 
stitched along this line. A naiTOW tape should then be drawn through, 
or else inserted as the sewing proceeds. If one end is fastened and the 
other left protruding a quarter of a yard, the curtain can be gathered to 
any width when fixed in position, and drawn out i]uite flat for cleaning. 

Madras and other muslin curtains are improved by frills, provided that 
the latter are put on properly. To give the proper fulness, the length of 
the material rtniuired for the frilling should be about double the length 
to be covered; it .should be cut about five inches wide. Join the strips 
together and hem them on one side, then iron down about half an inch on 
the other side, run a thread through the turned-down edge, draw it up to 
the required fulness, and sew it to the edge of the curtain. 

Muslin and all other thin, soft materials should be very full, thus 
securing a profusion of folds. They must be cut from one-third to half a 
yard longer than the window, since allowance must always be made fur 
shrinking. 

The best method of fixing lace and muslin curtains when they are used 
in conjunction with the heavier kind is to suspend them from a thin, half- 
inch brass rod with rings, made to pull up and down by means of cords. 
In the case of an oriel window the rod is made in two parts, bent to fit the 
angles. Screw eyes are placed at the angles and at the ends, and through 
each a cord is passed, one end being fastened to the rod, which can thus be 
raised and lowered as required. The cords are then attached to hooks at 
the sides. 

As lace and muslin curtains are universally used, a few hints and sug- 
gestions about the draping of them may be required. There is really no 
need for the prevalent uniformity. Fig. 100 represents the style of draping 
most commonly adopted. The draping may be uniform, as in the illustror 
tion; it may be higher or lower; or it may be high on one curtain and low 
on the other. The last method is specially suited for a comer window. 
In the case of two windows adjoining, the inside curtains might be draped 
high, the outer ones low. 
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101 represents a totally different style, also suited for a comer 
window or for double windows. It is one of the very BiinplcBt ways of 

draping curtains, and has this recom- 
mendation, that they may be instantly 
released from the folds and replaced os 
quickly. 

Here, again, the left-hand curtain may 
be <1 raped up to the pole or to any other 
point according to tasti* Cross the cur- 
tains slightly and lot them fall naturally 
on to the floor at the bottom. Take 
hold of the left curtain at a point 
about 3 feet from the top and half a 
yard inward lioiii the outside edge, 
raise it to the end of the pole, and 
pin it in position, arranging the folds 
graeefully. Treat the curtain on the 
right in the same manner, but take it 
up at a point a yard from the bottom 
and half a a ard from the outer edge. 
These points vary, according to the length, wirltli and amount of fulne.ss 
in the curtain, but they are easily determined by exj)criinenting until a 



Fig 100 



FIs 101. Fig. loa 


graceful form is obtained. A bow of ribbon placed over the pin enhances 
the effect. 

Of the next example (fig. 102) the special feature is the long curve from 
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the top to the back edge of the curtain, which, foi this purpose, must be 
line and solt. A special band or bracket made of brass or ot non covered 
with the same material as the curtain is necessary A plan of the band is 
shown in fig 103 Fix this band to the side aichitrave about 4 ft. 6 in. 
from the floor with the open end pointing fioiii the window, fold the 
curtain in two, and gather it all in the doubled form inside the band, with 
the folded edge at the point marked X in fig 103. Pull the front halt over 
the band until a result like that in fig 102 is obtained Curtains drapi d in 
this style, which is very artistic, should be at least half a yard longer than 
the height of the window. 



auil iliitL liiBt Diiw cuitaiiiB Fi[i; 105 


By way of contrast we gi\e in fig 104 an i*\ample ni a curtain hung 
with but little cuivature The cuitrim is eaui^lit back with a band of silk 
eithei matching the lace oi muslin or ot a biightei contrasting tint The 
silk may be tied in a bow oi lashioiied into a losettc to hide the hook on 
the architrave which suppoits it 

Fig 105 shows a lancilul airangeiiient of a pair of ordinary curtains 
The light-hand cuitain has already been described, the one on the left is 
very easily arianged. Apply the chain rule again to obtain the lengths 
which the top and bottom cu^^es should take, and mark points on the 
inside and outside edges respectively of the curtain Along the line joining 
them draw a stout thread, taking a large stitch, and fasten it securely 
at the lower point. The curtain when gathered on to it should be attached 
to the outside ring of the pole. Variety may be introduced by adopting 
different styles of draping for the curtain on the right, by draping the upper 
curtain to the opposite side (in which case it should be hooked to the pole 
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along the top of the under curtain), by fixing a tail underneath the drapery 
at the left comer, or by employing three curtains and draping the third 



curtain to the left at a 
difierent height. 

By transposing the 
parts of the examples 
here given other varia- 
tions are obtained. It 
would be eEisy to multi- 
ply them almost indefi- 
nitely. By taking ten 
different ways of drap- 
ing a pair of window 
curtains and working 
out all the different 
transpositions it would 
be quite possible to vary 
the draping of a window 
every week throughout 
the year. 

The next illustration 
(fig. 106 ) shows a simple 


way of treating an on el 

window Here, again, the curtains must have about half a yard of e\tra 
material in length and be moderatel}^ full To diape them, take a point in 
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the middle about a yard and a half 
from the bottom of the curtain, raise 
it until the curtain just touches the 
floor, and fix it m the angle between 
the windows. For this purpose a 
small screw eye in the wood-work 
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with a safety-pin attached to it is excellent. The back of the pin which 
passes through the curtain can be decorated with a bow of ribbon, or a 
cord and tassel. 
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The side curtains may be treated in any style that is preferred, but 
they should be draped at a different height by way of variety. 

The arrangement shown in fig. 107 may be described as a combination 
of curtains and drapery. It has a more finished appearance than that in 
fig. 105, and, like most of the examples given, is easily constructed. Cut 
the curtains the required length and of a width propoi'tionate to the sides 
of the festoon shown in fig. 108, that is, to the lines AC and bd. Swiss 
net or Madras muslin may be used, with lace fringe or frill trimming. 

In fig. 108 the unmade festoon is shown. AB and CD represent the 
relative lengths of the top and bottom lines. The lower comers are slightly 
rounded, and the fulness in depth is about double. Join the three parts 
together with a small caser at the top, through which draw a tape; pull 
the curtains and drapery into the required width, and fix with pin-hooka 

In the case of a thin rod the tape may be dispensed with and a caser 
made sufficiently wide for the rod to pass through. In this way the 
draping appears to coil gi-acefully over the pole as if it were one piece 
of material. A distinct advantage which this style has over most other 
draperies is that it can be made to fit almost any average-sized window 
by simply extending or contracting. 

A very simple and inexpensive way of draping an oriel window is to 
use straight rods for the various sides and centre, and drape the side 
curtains as in fig. 101 or fig. 102 and the centre as in fig. lOG. This 
obviates tlie necessity for a bent pole and at the same time looks very well. 

Before quitting the subject of muslin curtains, one word may be said 
about the cleaning of them. This in a large city is rather an important 
question, recurring as it does very frequently. Madras and Swiss net 
curtains are recoinmeiided, among other reasons, because they are very 
easily cleaned at home. The best process is to soap the curtains and let 
them lie in water all night, and in the morning to pass them through 
several waters without rubbing, and finally through a wringer. No starch 
should be used or all the gracefulness will be gone. They should be ironed 
when slightly wet. 

Sash Curtains. — Many of the modem houses with quaint styles of 
architecture are gi'eatly improved by the introduction of iii'nt sash curtains. 
These may be made in Madras and other muslins, in Tussore, corah, China 
or Liberty silk, or in merino, taffeta, or any other thin soft fabric. 

A very pretty American style of arranging a window is to fix a silk or 
other curtain from a three-eight brass rod right across the upper sash, and 
a pair of the same curtains on a similar rod on the lower sash. By means 
of small rings they can be drawn back and forward easily. 

This arrangement obviates the necessity for a blind, and is much more 
artistic on certain windows than the stiff conventional holland. The side 
curtains may be draped if desired, in which case a small lace or fringe 
would improve the line. 

Very pretty embroidered net or silk and lace curtains are now made 
for use in this manner. Those for th(‘ upper part of the window are called 
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"bonne-femme’' curtains, and those for the lower part “brise-bise , though 
there does not appear to be anything specially appropriate in these names. 
They should run with rings on brass rods fixed to the window-frame, and 
those for the upper part should be fitted with cords and pulleys. Brise-bise 
curtains look well in conjunction with “duchess” blinds — holland or union 
blinds having » shaped panel of lace or embroidery inserted ftig. 105) 

►Sash AMiitlows may be draped after the manner of casements, as in the 
accompanying illustiation. In this case the rlraw curtains for both lower 
and upper saslu*s aie iiiride of casement cloth, the long curtains are of 
printed linen, and the valance oi plain linen oi tlie same colour and finished 
with a binding. 



1IK) I ig 110 — S ujli Window with ru^LiiiLiit riiilniiiB 


Casement Windows. — Simple and somewhat severe treatment of the 
drapi'iies is most suitiible for casement winilows, festoons and shaped 
valances would be out of ])lace. For the draw-curtains, which are usually 
the whole de])th of the caseiiu‘ut, nothing could be better than one or other 
of the materials made specially for the puipose and known as “casement 
cloths” They are made in cotton, linen, and wool, and in an infinite 
variety of colours and patterns. White, cream, and natural flax colours 
are the most suitable, yellow has a bright, sunny effect, and greens are 
often used, but the stronger colours are liable to fade. The material can be 
had with a slight pattern woven in it or printed on it either in the same 
colour as the ground or in quiet tints to harmonize, but some of the 
prettiest curtains have stencilled patterns, or patterns imitating stencilling, 
around the edges only. The curtains may be gathered into a heading, 
as already described under “Dining-room Curtains”, and rings attached 
for running on a brass rod, which, as the weight is but slight, may usually 
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be three-eighths of an inch in diameter. Sometimes the rod is passed 
through a hem in the heading and the rings are dispensed with. 

Silk may be used for these blinds, and has a very pretty efTect, but 
it is apt to rot if exposed to much sunshine. Shantung silk in its natural 
colour is perhaps the most suitable. 

If the sill is a broad one the curtains should be long enough to just 
touch it. If it is narrow the curtains may, with advantage, be made to 
overhang it an inch or two. Where the height of the window is divided 



i*iB ill — LaiiLumut Wmiliiw, showing f'AHuiiiLnt eurtiln's Mnth Stcnullert Oniament and 
lluiiiL luadL Window-Biat wilh ValuuLL 


into two with a “transom” or cross-frame, it is well to have a separate 
set of blinds for the ui)per ami lower portions, the upijer set being iictuated 
by pulleys ami strings. The upper set should o\ erlap the lower one 
slightly, and the latter may have turn-over tops from 4 to G inches deep 
and trimmed with fringe. 

Many casement windows do not admit of long hangings at the sides, 
but where admissible these may be run on somewhat thicker rods, sup- 
ported by brackets screwed into blocks in the wall, and may be made 
either plain or with turned-over tops, or w’ith valances. They should, 
as a rule, hang straight and not be looped back. For the principal rooms 
tapestry, damask, tissue, serge, linen, or silk (lined) would be suitable; for 
bedrooms, linen, chintz, cretonne, or Bolton sheeting. For the latter a plain 
green or blue fabric, trimmed with cream bordering, has an effective and 
restful appearance. For a room furnished in any of the “period” styles 
special materials are made, and can be had of any good furnishing house. 
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Mantel-board Drapery. — Mantel-boards are not now as common as 
they were a few years a^o, but they are still sometimes desirable either to 
hide an ugly fireplace or to give an air of greater comfort to a bare or cold- 
looking room. An example of a draped mantel-board has already been 
given (page 88), and the accompanying illustrationH will serve to suggest 
other ways of decorating the mantel-piece. The upper example is intended 
for a drawing-rooiii, and is made in pale Roman satin or other soft material 
to harmonize with the furniture of the room or with the curtains. It is 
ornamented with embroidery or appliqud work and a ball fringe. A less 
expensive draping can be made in linen with an embroidered border, or 
a woven or printed border may be substituted for the embroidery. The 
other example is suitable for a bedroom, and consists of a chintz or cretonne 

valance attached to a board 
covered with plain cloth of the 
colour of the pattern in the 
chintz, the nails being hidden by 
gimp or simple braid. An iron 
or brass rod is suspended by 
eyes from the mantel-board, and 
on this rod the curtains run by 
means of rings. 

It is often convenient, where 
there is n mirror or overmantel, 
to cut out H portion of the back 
part of the board the length of 
the mirror and about 1 inch wide. 
A separate fillet should be made 
to fit this space un eighth of an 
inch thicker than the board. It should be covered with the same cloth 
as the top of the board. The niin'or rests upon the fillet, and the board 
being slightly thinner, can be pulled away when cleaning is necessary. 

Piano-back Drapery. — In drawdng-rooms nowadays the pianoforte is 
seldom placed with its back against the wall, and as the manufacturers 
have made no provision for this altered position, the back, which is some- 
times very ugly, calls for some treatment. A simple curtain with an 
average amount of fulness, suspended from a rod and lined and fringed 
at the bottom, is an ordinary decoration for the back of the piano. An 
improvement on this is to run a row of braid a^cross the curtain about 10 
inches or a foot from the bottom. Another method is to embroider the 
curtain if plain. A thin material is preferable, such as “ corah ” or Liberty 
silk, made with ample folds. 

Hall Curtains. — In many modem houses the arched portiere is much 
in evidence. The simplest way of treating it is to fix a straight rod behind 
the arch and hang a pair of curtains from it. If, however, it is desired to 
give the archway a good appearance from both sides, some such arrange- 
ment as that depicted in fig. 113 will have to be adopted. The shaped 



Fl{(. 112.— Maiilcl-hDiirdB. (a) For Drawing ruiiiii; 
(b) /ui Jiedruoiii. 
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pelmet should be made up of the same material as the curtains, and should 
be plain: tapestry, serge, or cloth would be suitable. It should be stiheiied 
with buckram, and nailed upon a light wooden framework fitting the arch, 
to ^^hicll also the curtains would be attached by means of hooks. The 
pelmet may be ornamented with braid or applique work and a fiinge, and 
the curtains, if plain, may be similarly decorated. Of course two pelmets 
will be required, one on each side of the arch. A similar arrangement 
would serve for the opening between two rooms, whether arched or scpiare, 
and if the rooms are differentlj’^ decorated the curtains might be lined 
with the appropriate colour, and the pelmets varied to correspond. 



Fig. 118 — Aichwav C urtaina Fic 1 14 — Pnrtf6rp CnrtalnB oiitHlilp Door. 


When doors are draughty it is .sometimes better to arrange a portiere 
outside the room than inside, especially when a curtained doorway would 
be out of keeping with the style of the room, as when the decorations are 
of the Adams or Sheraton periods. Fig. 114 show.s how this may be 
accomplished. The pelmet in this case is ornamented with a ribbon design 
cut from a printed cretonne tacked to the material, and embroidered around 
the edges. The curtains nin on a brass rod attached to the door frame by 
sockets; they are made up in separate pieces draped in the form.s depicted, 
or they may each be made square and draped as shown in hg. 9S. 

Enough has been said to show that there need be no conventionality 
about our curtains and draperies. The foregoing rules may be applied and 
adapted to any circumstances. There is no more interesting home employ- 
ment than the skilful arrangement of beautiful fabrics, nor is there any 
work for which the dainty fingers and the artistic tastes of ladies are so 
admirably suited. 
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BLINDS. 

Among the first things to be considered in the furnishing of a house 
are the blinds. They may be broadly classified as those for exterior and 
those for interior use, the latter being necessary for almost every room. 

Outside Blinds. — Outside blinds are, in the climate of the British Isles, 
only absolutely ni‘edful in situations very much exposed to the rays of the 
sun. As they are also necessanly expensive, their use is restricted to the 

better class of houses. The ideal 
outside blind is one that, while 
regulating the light and heat, per- 
mits of ventilation, and does not 
obseure the view. Shutter blinds 
or jalousies serve the purpose ex- 
cellently, especially if the slats are 
made so that they can be opened 
or shut on the Jjouvre principle. 
The leaves of the blind shown in 
fig 115 are made to work on hinges, 
but they can also be arranged to 
slide upon runners if desired, when 
they offer less hold in exposed situ- 
ations to high winds. From an 
BBstlietic point of view they go best 
w ith architecture of an Italian char- 
acter. In price they v ary from 2« Cri. 
to 5 s {yd. a square foot, according to 
construction, quality, and finish. 

A less architectural but very 
effective form of outside blind is 
that known as the “ Heliosceiie ”, 
which gives at once shade and ven- 
tilation and a nearly uninlerru])icd 
view. As wu'll be seen from fig. 116, it is formed of a series of hoods of 
striped or other ticking on an iron framework sliding in a wood casing 
and closing into a boxing, which occupies about 12 inches at the top of the 
window. It is here shown us fixed within the “reveal” of the window 
opening, but, like most of the other outside blinds to be described presently, 
can be placed on tin* face of the wall should it be desirable to keep the 
whole space of the window clear. In price these blinds vary from 2tf. 3ti. 
to 36. the square foot. 

A somewhat similar but simpler fonn of blind is the “Spanish” (fig. 
117) It has a single hood at the bottom which may be raised or lowered 
at will. The upper part, which is on a small roller, is concealed when out 
of use in a boxing of about B inches in depth; it is consequently kept 
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clean and protected from the weather. The price, with spring rollers, is 
from 2a. the square foot. 

Perhaps, however, the most popular of this class of blind is the 
“Florentine”, which, as shown in fig. 118, forms a complete hood to the 
window. It generally draws into the room a good current of air when 
either the top or bottom sash is opened. It also forms a good protection 
to plants and window-boxes of flowers. These blinds slide on iron bars, 
and can be fitted to either curved or plain windows. The boxing at the 


niiJiTj 




Fig. 11b.— “nelioBcene" Blind 


Fig. 117 -“Spaniah" Blind. 


ton ift about 7 inches deep. Prices vary from 1«. 8c?. to 2s. the st|uare foot. 

hen made without side pieces they are known as “Semi-Florentine”. 
' / are also designed for circular-headed windows, when they are called 

riental” blinds, and cost from 2s. 6c?. to the square foot. 

The simplest and cheapest of all outside blinds of this class is a spring- 
roller blind fixed in a boxing and drawing down to the window-sill. It 
has, however, the disadvantage of excluding air, unless it is fitted at the 
bottom with extending irons as shown in fig. 119. Without the irons 
the cost is about lOci. the square foot. A modification of this form of 
blind, having extending iron arms arranged so as not to come into contact 
with the heads of passers-by and callei's, is also often used over doors that 
are much exposed to the heat of the sun; and the cost of such arrange- 
ments is roughly about lO^r. for each foot of width to be screened. 
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The best material for all these blinds is a striped tick of good quality, 
blue being more permanent than some of the reds and yellows. Duck is 
also a good material, and ifca plain tints may be decorated with block- 
printed designs, or embellished with stoneilling in oil colours, or treated by 
the Willesden waterproofing process, when it acquires on artistic green tint. 

Till* well-known Venetian blind is also sometimes used for outside pur- 
post*s, but is not very suitable, afibrdiiig great hold to the wind, while the 
cords and tapes quickly perish from exposure to sun and damp. If used 



Fig. IIB.— " Florentine " Blind. ]flg. ii9._Sprlng Bo» Blind. 


they should be of the best quality, and thoroughly well painted. Including 
boxings, they cost about Is. 6cZ. the sejuare foot. 

Inside Blinds. — Indoors, Venetian blinds are convenient, useful, and 
healthy. Of lute years they have rather fallen into discredit, the craze for 
cheapness having led to the manufacture of a wretched article, the slats of 
common spruce roughly painted, with cotton ladders and jute cords. Really 
good Venetian blinds will last a long time. 

A variety, in which the whole of the laths of the window, while still 
screening the lowt*r portion, can be lowered so as to admit more or less 
light at the top, can also be obtained, as can also patent check actions for 
facilitating the retention of the ordinary blind at any required height. 

In the festoon blind the material is gathered as shown in fig. 120, and 
is drawn up by cords run through the gathers. The amount of material 
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requiied is about three times the length ol the window. In twill or 
sateen it costs Is to 2s, in silk 2s to 6s a sj|uare foot It is applicable to 
windows ot any curvature or plan, where i oiler or Venetian blinds cannot 
be placed, and is most suitable for drawing-rooms and boudoirs 

A somewhat similai but cheaper form of blind is the “Reefer”, which, 
not being gathered, hangs (piite flat and straight when down, but draws 
np into festoons by nieiins of colds running 
through rows ot lings at the back. 

Tlie most usual iijsidi‘ blinds are those 
hung upon rollers, of which there are many 
kinds, the best known being the plain i oiler 
and pulley, tlu‘ siiigle-line rollei, the Aimii- 
can spring-rollei , aiirl the English spriug- 
rolh ‘1 The first is of course, upon the old- 
[ashioned plan — an i ndless cord passing 
round th(^ roller -pulley at the top and a 
1 ack-pulley at the bottom. The rack-pulley 
has formed the subject of numberless <lesigns 
and patents, few of them successful in 
allowing for the stietching ol the i ndless 
cold, or preventing its early vm ar and 
breakages This systim lias eonsequently 
been to a great extent supersediil by the 
single-line roller, by means ot wdiich the iip 120 — FeBtonn nimd 

blind is raised by the uniolling of a single 

ct)rd from off a pulley 01 rack, on wdiich it again naiurally rewinds itself 
when the blind is pulled dou 11 by means of the tasselled cord sus])eiided 
fiom tin* centre* of the bottom lath These rollers, together with brackets 
for putting them up, cost fiom Is. 6f/. upwards, according to size and 
length. 

Of the spring-rolh 1 s the cheapest is the American, the blind being laised 
or lowered solely by the centre line A slight pull releases the catch and 
allows the blind to go up or down to the rerpiired position, when, if the 
cord is held steady for a second or two, its pi ogress is at once ai rested. 
Pric(‘s aie from 1<? ad each, including brackets. 

The English spiing-roller, when pioperly made, is the bc'st of all patterns, 
but the inferior makes of it are to be avoided as they get out of order very 
easily The blind is raised by the action of the spring, lowered by pulling 
the centre cord, and checked at any point by a cord at the side It is 
generally supplied fully wound and affixed to a lath, so that it can be 
easily and readily fixed by any one who can use a sciew-driver Prices are 
from 5s for a complete set. 

Materials for Blinds. — In the materials for blinds there is a very 
considerable choice, the prices ranging from 3cZ. to Is a s(|uare foot For 
about the lowest of these prices a printed material which has the advantage 
of keeping flat when damped with a sponge for cleaning, may be purchased. 
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Printed linens vary fi-om bd. to 6ci., and hoUands, so-called brocades, cost 
about the same. 

In choosing the patterns and colours of blinds, it must always be re- 
membered that they are seen from the outside as well as from the inside. 
In town houses it is often the custom to have all the blinds of the street 
frontage to match, but at the back and in country houses more attention 
may be given to the requirements of each apartment, and less to regularity 
pf external appearance. In the better rooms of most modem houses few 
of the blinds are now made simply plain and square, most of them being 
ornamented in some way, by means either of fringe, which may cost from 
Is. a blind, or of shaped and fringed valances which may be made for 
Is. ^d. each, or of laci* insertions and edgings at from Is. a yard. What are 
known as " Duchesse ” blinds have lace panels of varying sizes and patterns 
inserted at the foot, the cost being from 10s. the blind. 

Care of Blinds. — Blinds should always be rolled up carefully without 
creases, and any little defects or daiiiag(\s should be repaireil at once, or 
they may very rapidly become irrej)arable. When house-cleaning or 
j)ninting nr whitewashing operations are in progi’ess in any room, the 
blinds should be removed to a place of safety. 


DRAUGHTS: THEIR CAUSE AND CURE. 

That the average modern house is often exceedingly draughty no one 
will fiMd disposed to deny. An open staircase, the absence of vestibule or 
even of an enclosed porch, close proximity of the front entr.ance to the doors 
of the sitting-rooms, bad relative positions of doors and windows, ill-fitting 
frames of unseasoned timber — all these features are only too common. 
The}’^ cannot as a rule be remedied by the short-lease tenant, who, even if 
he cjin aflbrd it, scarcely feels justified in laying out a considerable sum 
on the structural alterfitioii of someone else's property. Therefore the 
addition of a j^urch, perJiaps, or the shutting off of the basement staircase 
by a glazed partition, is all that is likely to be attempted in the wa3^ of 
radical cure, the unlucky householder resigning himself to the chilly, wind- 
swept condition of his balls and passages, and merely endeavouring to 
mitigate the discomforts of his living-rooms. 

Not a few so-called draughts are not really draughts at all. This 
sounds paradoxical, but is nevertheless a fact, if the word is taken to 
mean a current of air entering a room through an aperture, for it 
is jiossible to experience the most unpleasant sensation of cold breezes 
sweeping round one’s head in an apartment all but hermetically sealed. 
The cause is merely the une(]UEd distribution of heat. In many cases the 
drawing-room is particularly bod in this respect, because the fire is of Urn 
lighted so late in the day that the walls never get thoroughly warmed; 
consequently there is a constant loss of heat by radiation from the bodies 
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of the occupants of the room towards the cold surface of the walls. This 
produces the feeling of “sitting in a draught”. The same sensation is 
frequently experienced when sitting near a large window, even if it fits 
closely, for the cold external air, striking on and cooling the glass, causes 
a chilly current of air to flow towards the warmer parts of the room. This 
unavoidable discomfort is worse of course in rooms with very large windows 
near the fireplace. 

Then, again, in a long room with a fireplace at one end there is a 
perpetual rush of air from the unwarmed part towards the stove, especially 
when the grate is merely thrust into the chimney-opening without being 
filled in with brick- work at the back. These ancient grates give out little 
or no heat, and the immense amount of air they draw up the chimney 
causes a strong, steady, and annoying breeze between door or window and 
fireplace. This particular sort of draught can generally be modified by 
rc'placing the old grate with a modem slow-combustion one, proptu'ly 
bricked in. If it is possible to distribute the heat evenly over the room, 
the cure will probably be perfect, but this is out of the question in many 
cases, except by means of an oil-stove placed at the end farthest from the 
fireplace. 

Draug^hty Floors. — A draught to the feet is often tniceable to the 
open joints of the uncovered boards surrounding the central square of 
carpet. This is specially the case in flats, where thi^re is generally above 
the concrete floor, and iiiiniediately umh^r the hoards, a big hollow space 
full of ventilators communicating with the outer air. 

There are two “sure cures” for a draughty floor: one is to fill the 
gaping seams with putty or slips of wood; the other to cover tlie whole of 
the hoards with felt, linoleum, or a closidy- woven matting. Neither method 
is paiiicularly cheap, hut liotli are effective. 

Draughty Doors, — In manj^ modern houses of the cli(‘aper class it 
is ])OSHiblc to see daylight round every door, and proliahly through a few 
cracks in the jianels as well; therefore it is usually necessary to nail a 
“ draught- excluder ” round either the door or the doorway. Besides the 
old-fashioned list or felt, there arc* several ready-made devices sold at 
prices ranging from 2f/. to 4rf. per foot. These consist of plain ruhlM*r 
tubing, stout cord covered with cloth or baize, or rubber tubing covered 
with baize. The uncased rubber is liable to shrink and get bard quickly, 
but when covered it lasts fairly well; the cased cord is less satisfactory, 
lacking the elasticity of india-mbber, and weaniig out soon. All these 
pacldings may be either nailed to the door itself, or attached to very thin 
laths fixed round the doorway. 

Portieres. — A portiJ^re within the room will do something towards the 
desired result, but it is almost useless unless liung on a patent lifting-rod 
that raises it as the door swings open, this arrangement permitting the 
curtain to be made sufficiently long to stop the draught under the door. 
Where the room is large a curtained lobby may be made quite a pretty 
feature, and is well within the possibilities of home carpentry. The leaded 
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■"lights” can be purohaaed for a few shillingB, and a thin iron or brass rod 
can be bent to the necessary shape for the curtains to run on. The comers 
of the ceiling of this little lobby should be cut at an angle of 45 degrees. 
Care must, of course, be taken to allow sufficient space for the door to open 
wide 

If the hoube is very cold, the portiere within the room should be 

supplemented by a pair 
of curtains without. They 
ou^ht to run on a lod 
fixed to the aichitrave of 
the door and sufficiently 
long to allow of their 
beinn pulled well back on 
either side of the opening 
when necessary 

Screens. — The value 
of screens wheie the 
draughts are ^ ery bad 
has been pci haps c\ag- 
gpiated, yet they are 
undoubtedly useful to 
j shelter small portions of 
tlie roon\, and they ccr- 
tainl} help to produce 
an iiiipiession of comfort 
Of the vaiious kinds of 
scieens the Japanese aie, 
of course, the best known 
and the cheapest, but 
those sold at puces be- 
tween 10s and 25&. are, 
with very few exceptions, 
iiiK lii — roitiiie iiiiii Curnn bad in design, colour, and 

construction. 

Screens covered with good leather-paper are handsome if the paper is 
bold ill pattern and richly coloured, but they aie usually too heavy to be 
moved easily, and are therefore not suited for all situations Anti(|[ue 
Spanish leather or tapestry screens are luxuiies for the few, but it is occa- 
sionally possible to pick up old pieces of bixicade which, when cleverly 
mounted, make charming screens for drawing-rooms and boudoirs. Of 
course it is not often practicable to obtain sufficient old brocade to cover 
the whole of a threefold or fourfold scieen standing perhaps nearly six feet 
high, but it is not necessary that the two sides of the screen should be 
alike, and, moreover, the lower half of each panel may be of velvet or 
Liberty velveteen, in a carefully-chosen and iiannonious tone of colour. 
Tile frame of such a screen may be of mahogany, or it can be white 
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enamelledi gilded, or covered with gold leather-paper, the brocade and 
velveteen being in any case fastened on with very small gilt-headed nails 
closely set. If the screen bets an appointed place from which it is seldom 
moved, it is rather a good idea to cover the upper half (either entirely or 
merely an oval in the centre) with velvet, on which any tiny prints and 
silhouettes in quaint old- 


fashioned frames can be 
hung. Miniatures are, 
as a rule, rather too 
heavy as well as too 
valuable for such a 
position, otherwise they 
might be shown to ad- 
vantage here. 

A common laundry 
clothes-horse makes a 
fairly good foundation 
for a large screen, but 
it ought to have an 
additional bar at the 
bottom of each panel, 
and the w(‘bbing 
hinges should be re- 
placed by iron or brass 
ones. Some pretty 
home-made screens are 
re])rcsented in the il- 
lustration on this page. 
The small one is in 
leaded glass witli re- 
pousse copper roundel ; 
the next is in plain 
silk or casement cloth 
with stencilled decora- 
tion and ribbon or 
braid between the 



Fig 122 — HDUie-madp SciBtJiiB, 


patterns on the frame 


of an ordinary clothes-horse. The large screen is of plain cloth on a 
wooden frame with medallions of leaded glass or appliqu6 work. 


Scrap-screens of Christmas-cards and cuttings from illustrated papers 
are no longer fashionable. But a scrap-screen that has some artistic merit 


can be made by mounting on a background of sage-green, brown, or smoke- 
gray cartridge-paper, the charming etchings, photogravures, prints, and 
lithographs issued as supplements by some of the artistic periodicals. The 
lower half of each panel of the screen might be covered with Japanese 
leather-paper, and the frame either enamelled a shade deeper than the tone 
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of the cartridge-paper, or stained oak, and ornamented with a slight but 
good poker-work design. A quaint screen could be made by using the 
small steel engravings to l)e found in those old “ Keepsakes and Annu- 
aires” that are relics of the early days of the Victorian era, the little 
pictures being mounted on dull blue, buff, or greenish-gray paper, and larger 
engravings— oval portraits for choice — introduced here and there. A 
narrow Imnd of gold paper can be carried round each panel as a finish, and 
the frame may be enamelled white, mahogany-stained, or gilded, while, if 
scraps are scarce, cheap silk of a rather lighter shade than the paper, or 
of a colour harmonizing with it, may be gathered into vertical l)ox-plcata 
for the lower part of the screen, and nailed on with gilt nails through a 
fillet of the same silk turned over a narrow strip of thin cardboard. 


HOME UPHOLSTERY. 

During the past few years it has liccoine a common practice to perform 
a considcrahle amount of u])hoI.stery jit home. The reason is, no doubt, to 
be found in the frequent ilisputes between caintal and labour, the publica- 
tion of technical information on tlic subject, anil the intelligent interest 
that is taken in all matters connected with the furnishing and decoration 
of the house. This interest is likely to become more extended, because 
the services of professional upholsterers are now so expensive that no one 
of an economical turn of mind cares to engage them. Moreover, in many 
districts they are not easily obtained. 

Slips for Curtains and Furniture. — There are two kinds of slips in 
pretty general use, one a dust-cover usually made loosely of bi’own holland, 
so tlnit it may be put on and taken off easily, and the other a more finished 
aj-ticle of chintz, cretonne, or other decorative material. The descriptions 
given of the methods of cutting sofa and chair-covers apply equally to 
both kinds, except that the former should be mode quite plainly and much 
easier in fit than the latter. 

Where tlicre arc nice curiains and draperies, it is a good plan to make 
liollaud bags for them, to be used when the house is disniantlcd or cleaned. 
Ill tlie case of large cities, where smoke and fog prevail during the greater 
part of winter, if these bags are made of cretomie they may be used during 
this period as if they were the regular curtains. This is better than taking 
the curtains down, for if put away tliey are liable to be crushed unless very 
carefully folded, and there is always the danger of moth. When the bags 
are for dust-covers, they should take the shape of the curtains when drawn 
back, and should be left open at the top, with a space of about 6 inches 
at each side for passing over rods, and tw’^o rows of tapes for tying. If the 
bags are in cretonne and intended to be used as curtains, they must be 
ample enough to admit of drapiug. 

A dust-bag, when made for a valance, should follow its outline. It is 
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fixed by means of rings and hooks to the lath or architrave of the window 
uudemeath, and goes right over the cornice or pole at the top. 

In large towns, where the tendency is to take long holidays and have 
the house dismantled for months each year, all the furniture should be 
provided with dust-slips. The initial outlay , 

will be saved in the preservation of the 
various articles. 

A Slip for a Small Chair.— Chintz, V 

cretonne, and the lighter makes of French \ 

tapestry are suitable for drawing-room and y_ jJ \ 

bedroom covers, while for dining-rooms an ] ! I 

appropriate shade of linen is more service- | j 3 \ 

able. I S 1 

When making slips in a material with a • 1 

pattern, care must be taken to centre the • 1 

design on each piece of furniture. At the ‘ cnm.. 

Siiiiie time, the material should be cut with- 

out waste. To accomplish these two objects, 123 

first, take off a length for a sofa back ; then, 

if thi‘ piec(‘s to join it cannot be cut without waste, try the seat, the arm, 

the outside, the lx)rder, or a small chair, until all the various pieces are 

cut and matched with the minimum of waste. Then find the centre of 

the seat of the chair, and place pins at back and front to mark the middle 

line. Fold the cretonne in two, 

creasing it firmly from back to 

front. Place it over one half of tlie I 

chair — say the left half, as it is the * — ^ 

easier to cut — with the fold exactly 

coiTesponding with the midrlle line. 

Fastim it in position with pins, 
keeping them sufiSciently clear oT 
the edge to admit of cutting. Fold 
till* cover at the back coi’iier, and 
cut it close up to the back leg, as 
indicated by the dotted lines in fig. 

123. With a piece of chalk mark 
all round the eilge and cut otf the 

surplus, leaving alxnit \ inch for a I 

seam. Around the back leg a hem 1 

must be made along the line of 124 

wood. It must not be forgotten 

that cretonne, when washed, shrinks lengthways, but stretches in the 
direction of its width. In the esse of a sofa or a large casy-chair, the 
change in shape becomes very pronounced. In consequence, covers sliould 
be cut tightly in width, but with ii little to spare in the length. 

Cut the borders 5 or 6 inches deep (if the cover is to be finished without 
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a frill), fold the front and back borders in two, pin them so that the fold 
corresponds with the fold of the seat, pin one side border on, cut awuy all 
but a J-inch seam at the back and front comei*s, and, with the exception of 
notching, which is performed by holding top and border together and 
cutting out .sinull V-shaped pieces at tlie tVniit, back, and side seams, the 
cover is tinishi‘d in cutting. The notching is iiiipoi*t*int, because from the 
first cover all the othc‘rs are cut, ami the litLli* notches assist in placing 
together the various parts without any jlifficulty. This is especially true of 



the larger pieces of I'umiture. The first cover when finished and laid out 
flat will be exjictly like fig. 124. 

The side borders must, of course, l)e made right and left. This is done 
by placing the two right sides of the material together when cutting the 
one from the other. 

Jhere are various ways of finishing the bottom of a cover, such as 
hemming, biinling, and frilling. If the last way is adopted, the plain 
borders should reach to the bottom of the rail, beyond which a 4-inch frill, 
with altout J extra for fulness, should hang. The top edge may be finished 
either with a welt (that is, a small cord covered with the cretonne and 
inserted when seaming) or with a plain scam. When the different parts 
are placed together, all the edge seams should be overcast and then 
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machined. The overcasting prevents fraying out when the covers are 
cleaned. On the l)tick borders an extra piece called a fly, with a couple 
of buttons attached to it, should be joined at each end. At the cori'e- 
spending end of the side bordei's should l)e a double piece with two button- 
holes. When the cover is put on tlie buttons are out of sight. If likely 
to reejuire freciucnt washing, it might be buttoned at the front comers els 
well, OH by this means it may be ironed quitt‘ flatly. 

When slips are made for small chairs covered 
with morocco, or with any other hard, smooth 
material, tapes should l)e attached for tying under- 
neath to each leg. Sofa and easy-chair slips should 
also be cut on the half piinciple, the other half being 
finished on the table. As couches are not alike at 
the ends, covers must be cut on them throughout. 

An Easy-chair Slip.— Small chairs are all pretty 
much alike in shape of seat, but the larger articles of 
furniture differ so widtdy that it is impossible to give 
an example that will include every one. Fig. 125, 
however, will illustrate tli(‘ way in which an easy- 
chair should be treated. 

Avoid seams as much as possible. 

It is absurd in a hK)se cover to divide 
the material, and then proceed to sew 
it together again. Seams, however, 
can only bo dispensed with altogether 
when the limvs of furniture are straight. 

In fig. 125 measure from A (the centre 
point of D f) to 11 (the ccnlre point of 
(1 h), then to r (the centre point of E .i), 
and add 1 2 inches to the sum of the 
two. Fold and pin the covering on as 
before described, placing the top at A, 
and Icav 

at c. The additional 12 inches should 
be left loosely at B for tucking in, to 
keep the cover in position when finished. To get rid of the fulness which 
will sliow at D and E, a piece should be cut out, only a scam being left, 
which must be run inwards to a point. 

At the juncture of the arras with the back and the seat the cover 
must be fitted round, and a side border added to the back and seat. The 
arm may either be joined to the back, or, as is much easier, may be made 
separately. It can be cut from one piece, taken undeiTicath and laced, and 
fitted at the front as shown in fig. 126. This brings the seam in front at 
the two xs, which are joined together. Another way and a better, if more 
difficult, is to take this small seam round to the outside. 

When all the various pai-ts have been notched, a piece is cut out 
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between the back and seat, as at G in fig. 127. The cover is carefully fitted 
for hemming at F and H, and when the side borders of the seat and the 
back have been cut through at the arm support (at which points buttons 
will be required), the pins may be removed and the duplicate parts cut. 
When spretid out, the two parts will appear as in figs. 126 and 127. 

In all cases where the back of a chair is wider at the top than at the 
bottom, the outside back must be slit up and made to button. When addi- 
tional material can be tucked away between the back and the seat, and 
between the arm and the back in some cases, it will keep the cover the 
better in position. 

A Sofa Slip. — The directions for easy-chaii*s are also applicable to sofas. 
But in the casi‘ of a sofa with a large ])rojection over the top towards the 
Iwick, the outsirle back should be cut tightly, otherwise it will hang out 
from the frame. It must also be buttoned all the way from bottom U) top 
at one comer of the outside back. When the cover is put on, it should be 
fixed at the closed end first. There is another point to remember in refer- 
ence to a large sofa. The top of the outside back should be hollowed out 
towards the centre to the extent of 1 inch, the tendency being for the covei’ 
to drop ht‘re. If a frill is used, a little more may be hollowed out to coun- 
tcrjuit the extra weight. When coveiv are bidng put on, tii*st place all the 
seams at the edges, and then tuck awny all the extra material. 

To Hake Cushions. — As cushions are often made at home, a few hints 
on the subject may pro\e useful. The best inside cover for a hair cushion — 
and all large cushions should have inside covers — is scrim or calico. If 
scrim is usi'd, a stififer border, such as canvas or tick, is adNisahlu. These 
inside covers should always he* cut about | inch per foot largtT each 
way than the finished size, with seams extra. The hair must he inserted 
firmly and icgularly, and the cushion stitched through like the baek of the 
chair shown in fig. 125, as well as all round. An upholsterer’s iieetlle and 
thin twine arc i-equired for this work, whieh is performed as follows- — 

Knot the end of the twine and pass the needle through the border alK)ut 
1 inch above the centre, pushing up the hair and bringing tlie needle out on 
the top, alHJut 4 indies from the front. Then pass the needle back through 
the same hole in the top without catching the scrim, bringing it out on the 
same line of border, 2 indies to the right. Take a small catch of the 
burdi‘r and repeat this all the w^ay round, holding the two ends of the twine 
and j)ulling the hair firmly into the edge. Turn the cushion upside down 
and repeat the operation, which will be better underatood after a careful 
examination of the edge of a mattress (fig 128). 

Should a very firm edge be retjuired, another row at the top and the 
hottoui will he necessary. It should have a catch on the top as well as on 
the bonier of about 1 inch each way, with the hair pushed in both upwards 
and do wm wards. 

A thin coating of hair, called second stuffing, should then be fixed on 
the top of the cushion. This is done by making long stitches of twine all 
round, about 3 inches from the edge, with one or two rows between, and 
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passing the hair underneath them in small handfuls at a time, teasing it all 
out until it becomes level. If this coating is not covered with calico stitched 
to the edge, wadding should be placed between the hair and the covering. 
When the latter has been drawn on and securely stitched at the bottom, it 
may either be tufted or left plain, as desired. If plain, it must be stuffed 
flatter and firmer than if tufted. 

In nearly all back cushions the 
edge stitching may be dis- 
pensed with. The centre stitch- 
ing is necessary to prevent the 
hair from falling to the bottom. 

To remake a hair mattress, 
the proeess is the wime as that just described. Of course the hair should 
first be well beaten and teased. A mattress, however, is large, dusty, and 
troublesome, and luid better be left to tlie upholsterei’. 

To Make Down Cushions. — The making of down cushions is daintier 
and simpler work. The front may be of any fancy material, brocade, 
tap(‘stry, or fancy work on satin, plush, or any of the pretty shades of linen. 
Tlie danger to avoid is puckering the inatenal: many otherwisi* pretty 
cushions are spoilt by tliis defect, which may easily he remedied in the 
following manner: — 

Draw a stpiare in pencil on a clean sheet of paper spread out on a table. 
It should be about 1 inch each way larger than the cloth on which the fancy 
work has betm done. Tiick the work (face downwards) to these lines, 
stretching out all the puckerings, and with a clotli or brush sprinkle a solu- 
tion of flour and water about the consistency of starch over all the sewn 
part. Pass a hot iron lightly over it until it lK*comes almost dry, scraping 
the baked flour from the iron from time to time. Leave the work in this 
condition for an hour, remove the tacking, and all the 2 )uckering will be 
gone, and the work very much im 2 )roved. 

If a frill is to be used a Liberty or a pongee silk will do equally well. 
This should be cut from 9 to 12 inches deep, according to the size of the 
cushion, with double fulness. It should be folded double and ironed along 
the fold, and it should have twice as much fulness round each comer as at 
the other parts to enable the frill to make a square comer. The back may 
be of the same material as the frill, and, if thin, should be lined with a sateen 
of nearly its own shade. The inside down cushion should be 1 inch each 
way larger than the covering; this makes it fill out better than if the two 
are of exactly the same size. 

This description applies to all fancy cushions, whether intended for chair- 
backs or for other puri)oses. 

To Re-upholster Furniture. — For re-upholstering worn furniture it is 
advisable to keep a stock of different sizes of tacks, a few pounds of hair at 
about Is. per lb., a little wadding, an upholsterer’s hammer, a small wooden 
mallet, and a screw-driver, or, what is better, a ripping chisel, which may 
be bought from any tool merchant. The first thing to decide is whether to 
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remove the old cover or to put the new one on top of it, eprinkling a little 
Imir and wadding over it to fill up existing hollows. Should reinovnl 
be decided upon, use the chisel carefully to knock out the tacks. After- 
wards tease up the hair, odd a little more, and cover it all over with calico, 
pulling it regularly and tightly, yet leaving a little of the straining to be 
done by the covering. 

It is better to do without buttons. A plain cover is the best and simplest. 
Only the smallest tacks should be used, as they are less liable to damage the 
wood, and arc more easily hammered in than larger ones. When putting on 
either calico or covering, always centre the back and front. Temporarily fix 
a few tacks at the back, strain gently towards the front, and do the same at 
the sides. When the cover is in position it can be gradually tightened all 
round. The corners and all upright obstructions should be cut in the way 
illu.stmted in fig. 123. 

Before any cover is taken off it should be examined carefully in order to 
ascertain how it was originally put on. The amateur upholsterer should 
never neglect this useful precaution. He may not, and probably will not, be 
conspicuously successful in his first attempt, but a little practice will render 
the work easy. 




